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| e fter more than a decade in the business, the 
real-estate agent knew that many landlords 


very narrow ideas about whom. they 


did and didn’t want living in their apartments and 


houses. Most of them were fairly subtle about it. “1 
want the right people,” they might say,’ being 
careful to couch their instructions in innocuous- 
sounding terms. 

This guy, however, was right up front. He had a 
single-family house on a quiet residential street in 
Brighton to rent, and he wanted to make sure the 


broker knew just what kind of tenants he was 


looking for. 

“I don’t want,” he ordered, “nobody dark.” 

The day he was told that, the real-estate agent 
nodded numbly and mumbled that he understood. 
Then he did what he always does: “I just agree 
with him and try not to bring any black people 
over.” 

So when a young white woman called and said 
she and her boyfriend wanted to see the house, the 


broker-was pleased. He thought she would make 
an ideal tenant, and he arranged an appointment 
with the landlord. Eventually, the couple would 
see the-house arid like it so much that they would 
fill.out an application on the spot. But the deal was 
doomed from the moment the couple showed up 
at the house for a tour. The woman’s boyfriend 
was black. 

An hour after the couple visited the house, the 
landlord called the broker and told him to cancel 
the listing. His brother-in-law, it seemed, had 
decided to rent the place. 

More than two decades after Congress passed 
the first federal fair-housing laws, some real-estate 
brokers and housing officials say incidents such as 
that are still more the rule than the exception. And 
despite efforts to shed the reputation of racial 
hostility that has long plagued the Boston area, 
housing in and around the city remains starkly 

See RACISM, page 14 





Short | 


cut to 


the big 
spill? 


on the Alaskan 
disaster 


by E. Bruce Berman, Jr. 





he Exxon Corporation, under 
a company policy, has paid 


tanker. officers sailing out of 
Valdez, Alaska, substantial bo- 
nuses= given at ‘least “in- part for 
meéeting or beating delivery sched- 
ules}the Phoenix has learned. 

Moreover, the Phoenix has 
learned that the position of the 
tanker Exxon Valdez at the time it 
ran aground on Bligh Reef March 
24 was consistent with a short-cut 
route through waters shallower 
and less safe than the primary 
tanker route. Choosing the short 
cut could have shaved about an 
hour off the trip time to Exxon’s 
refinery at Long Beach, California. 

Since the oil spill, the largest in 
the nation’s history, Exxon has 
accepted “full responsibility” © for 
what it has asserted was an “acci- 
dent” caused ‘by “human error,” 
maintaining that the ship was way 
off course because its captain was 
drunk. 

However, if Exxon provided 
financial incentives for its employ- 
ees to shorten the time at sea 
between Valdez and Long Beach, 
and if it is found that safety was 
sacrificed in an effort to qualify for 
possible performance bonuses, the 
ecological disaster could come to be 
seen in a different light. 

Richard Golob, publisher of 
“Golob’s, Oil Pollution Bulletin,” 
based in Cambridge, told the 
Phoenix, “Based on the information - 

See SPILL, page 12 
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THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Barbara Neely 


In the event the Supreme Court overturns Roe v. 
Wade this summer, leaving a woman's right to choose 
in the hands of the states, some women’s-rights 
activists believe the abortion issue would have a 
radicalizing effect on the local women’s community 
and, in turn, on local politics. Barbara Neely, executive 
director of Women for Economic Justice, a women’s 
advocacy organization, explains why. 

“| hope we won't become a single-issue state, but 
there’s no question that abortion will be an extremely 
important issue and that no anti-choice candidate can 
expect much support from the women’s community. 
Women simply will not tolerate being deprived of the 
right to choose. If Roe v. Wade is tampered with, it will 
be a crisis, but | also think it will be an opportunity to 
radicalize women around a whole range of family 
issues. Because if we come out to talk about abortion, 
we're also going to have to talk about the right to have 
a child, which is tied to the economic status of women, 
to what their wages are, to whether or not they have 
pay equity, or adequate child support following a 
divorce, or adequate child care. I think this will be 
particularly true for lower- and middle-income women, 
who will immediately make the connection between 
the right to choose and things like child care and wages, 
who will realize that they’d be in an even more 
precarious position if they can’t choose to have an 
abortion. There is already so much pressure on these 
groups. I think this could be the straw that breaks the 
camel's back, that really galvanizes women to stand up 
and say, ‘This is enough.’ ” 




















VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
The T 


The merry crowd of fare-raisers at the MBTA 
certainly can’t be accused of hiding its lamp under a 
bushel: the T just got finished spending $20,000 on a 
relentlessly ubiquitous publicity campaign designed to 
convince patrons that even after this week's fare hike 
went into effect; the T would still be the greatest boon 
to mankind since canned beer. But with all the 
determined boasting about the T’s fabulous service 
record — a record subject to at least some demurral by 
your average daily commuter — the MBTA brain trust 
still hasn't figured out a way to deal with a problem 
that’s all too familiar to riders of the Riverside Line: the 
Quarter Dilemma. For years now, anyone hopping on 
the inbound Green Line between Riverside and 
Reservoir has had to have $1.50 in exact change — a 
necessity complicated by the fact that only two stations 
of the dozen in question (Riverside and Newton Center) 
feature change booths. Everywhere else, commuters 
have gotten used to cadging quarters off each other in a 
frantic effort to come up with exact change; and as of 
last Monday, of course, the problem got 16.7 percent 
more difficult, with the necessity of forking over an 
extra quarter each morning. Nonetheless, the T sees no 
need to alter the status quo: MBTA spokesman Peter 
Dimond says T officials have no plans to install more 
change booths or dollar-changing machines along the 
Riverside Line, or to educate drivers in the complex task 
of accepting dollar bills from would-be riders. On the 
Green Line, at least, the times are definitely not a- 
changin’. 














THE SIGN - U P SHEET 


- A conference sponsored by Debtors Anonymous F May 13, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
at the Jesuit Urban Center, 761 Harrison Avenue, Boston. Call 642-1913. 





The Fourth Annual Averof Greek and Middle Eastern Fair, to benefit the Cambridge Fund for 
the Homeless, May 20, noon to 5 p.m., at the Averof restaurant, 1924 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call 
Melissa McNerney at 227-5556. 


Great Strides, a 10K walk to benefit cystic-fibrosis research, May 21, 2 p.m., at 11 locations 
throughout Massachusetts. Call (800) 362-4440. 


ee Volunteers are needed for a consumer-mediation center sponsored by MASSPIRG in cooperation 
with the office of the attorney general. Participants will have the opportunity to learn consumer and 
landlord-tenant law. Call John at 482-5772. 


= Hotline/shelter training, offered by the Support Committee for Battered Women, May 23 to 
June 15. Call Elizabeth deFrees at 891-0724. 





| 


Tg The Recyclers’ Ball, May 13, 8 p.m., at the Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 695 
Centre Street. Tickets are $5 in advance, $6 at the door Proceeds will benefit the Jamaica Plain 


Recycling Task Force. 


Compiled by Jennifer Munro 
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JUST IN... 


CARDS AND SPADES? 





Government service has been very, very good to 
Kathleene Card. On April 1, 1988, Card, the wife of 
Andrew Card, who was then working in the Reagan 
White House, accepted a GS-13 position as a staff 
assistant for special studies with the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC). On May 2 she went to 
work. Her salary was $39,502. 

On September 28, 1988 — by which point husband 
Andy was at work as a top adviser to Republican 
nominee George Bush — FERC chairman Martha O 
Hesse appointed Kathleene Card director of FERC’s 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs. On December 18 
1988, her civil-service rating was increased to GS-14 
and her salary went up accordingly, to $48,592. 

On January 19, 1989 — the day before George Bush 
was to become president and Andy Card wasto ° 
become White House deputy chief of staff — Kathieene 
Card was named acting director of FERC’s Office of 
External Affairs. On March 26, 1989 — less than a year 
from the day she had come to work for FERC for 
$39,501 — she was named director of that office, 
whereupon her salary rose to $68,700. 

How does one explain Card's obtaining in 11 short 
months the type of raise in pay and position that some 
civil servants take a decade or better to accomplish? 

“She really bootstrapped her way up,” says Hesse. “She 
demonstrated intelligence, tenacity, industriousness, 
and the capacity for very hard work.” 

Might political connections also have had something 
to do with civil servant Card getting a $29,199, or 74 
percent, pay increase in less than one year? “Absolutely 
not,” says Hesse. “I think that is an offensive question. 
Many people here have Bush contacts.” 

Hesse herself, for instance. The woman who has 
deemed Kathleene Card so worthy of promotion served | 
as national deputy treasurer of George Bush’s 1980 

idential campaign. Which, come to think of it, was 
when Andy Card got his start with George Bush. 
— Scot Lehigh 


THE ERRORS 
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Fact-checking Norma Nathan ) 


But Boris dah-link 

The Eye: In her April 26 column, Norma wrote this 
about “the super-secret deal” between the Opera 
Company of Boston and its president, Bob Canon: “The 
ex-prez was given until 5 p.m. Monday to accept or reject 
the deal — say the contract was or wasn’t Boris 
Gudenov (Eye does so love to pun!).” 

The truth: The name of the famous Russian opera is 
Boris Godunov. 








We’re sorry 

The Eye: On April 27, the Eye reported that Lowell 
radio executive Bob Costello, who was falsely accused 
of making airline bomb threats, had not “received an 
apology from anybody — the state police, the district 
attorney, the governor! Just proving this is an 
administration without any manners.” 

The truth: Joseph Tosney III, the attorney for 
Costello, received a call at his home from the governor's 
office on the Friday night after the charges were dropped 
saying that the governor wanted to apologize. Costello 
felt it wasn’t necessary to tie up the governor, but he 
appreciated the gesture. The matter was left at that. 

Barbara Kopans, assistant secretary of Public Safety, 
confirms that William McCabe, commisioner of Public 
Safety, issued a public statement on behalf of the state 
police immediately after the charges were dropped that 
expressed regret over Costello's mistaken arrest. 


Own up to it 

The Eye: On April 27, the Eye announced the sale of 
New England Monthly magazine to Telemedia, of 
Montreal. “Telemedia owns one other maggie: 
Harrowsmith, about country living, published in 
Vermont,” wrote Norma. 

The truth: The Eye got it part right. Telemedia 
Corporation, of Montreal, owns Telemedia US, which 
does own two magazines. In addition to Telemedia US, j 
however, Telemedia Corporation either owns or 
controls several magazines in Canada and also operates 
Telemedia Publishing, Inc., the largest publishers of 
consumer magazines in the provinces, according to Jeff 
Shearer, president of Telemedia Publishing, Inc. 

* - * 

If you're the victim of an error ina Norma Nathan | 
column, or if you're simply aware of one. please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390 — and 
ask tor Mel, extension 337 


— 

















Out-Foxed by the FCC 





BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


ed Kennedy owes Rupert Murdoch an apology. In 

the midst of their January 1988 battle over the 

cross-ownership rule, Kennedy declared that 
Murdoch “had it wired” so that the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) would allow him 
to hang on to his newspaper (the Herald) and his 
television station (WFXT-TV, Channel 25) in the Boston 
market. 

Au contraire. 

In a recent decision that whacked Murdoch across the 
knuckles, the FCC ruled that he must turn WFXT-TV 
over to two trustees — former Massachusetts senator 
Edward Brooke and former New York governor Hugh 
Carey — who will have to sever the station’s ties with 
Murdoch’s Fox network, at least until they can sell it. 
Also, while ruling that WFXT could not be sold for less 
than $35 million, the FCC essentially rejected Murdoch's 
bid for de facto veto power on any sale. 

“They [the FCC commissioners] have taken a much 
harder line than we expected and Murdoch expected,” 
says Andrew Schwartzman, the executive director of the 
Washington-based Media Access Project, which has 
been working to ensure that Murdoch yields ownership 
of the station. The early word from an angry Fox- 
television network is that it will ask the FCC to 
reconsider its decision. 

If WEXT loses Fox programming, even temporarily, 
the likely exodus of viewers would make the station a 
considerably less valuable property. 

So it appears that Murdoch has several options to mull 
over. He could shop the Fox line-up to another Boston 
station — in many markets Fox programming is carried 
by the strongest independent station. He could try to sell 
the station before it is put into trust (any new buyer 
could choose to use Fox programming). Or he could 
even, gulp, sell the Herald, though that would renege on 
a promise he made in January 1988 to keep the paper. 
(Remember that Herald front-page photo full of grateful 
newspaper employees sipping Champagne upon 
learning that their jobs had been'saved?) And, of course, 
he could engage in a long, drawn-out court battle to 
overturn the FCC decision. ; 

There are a couple of theories about why the FCC 
decided to come dovert hare on Murdoch: 1) outgoing 
mission chairmas Dennis Pattick is a lame duck; 2) 
the agendy didn’t ave thestomach for a battle with 
Congress over the cross-ownership rule; and 3) least 
likely, the commissioners have suddenly become _ 
zealous opponents of media monopolies (though it’s 
hard torargue that the Herald and Channel 25 constitute 
such a monopoly in Boston). 

Whatever the reason, if Murdoch had the FCC 
“wired,” he suddenly ran into a bad connection, It’s nice 
to know that even the rich and famous have to play by 
the rules sometimes. 






*” hal * 
It would have been hard to predict that the Herald 
would take center stage in one of the most complex and 
far-reaching scientific stories of the century, but you've 
got to give it credit for scooping the nation with last 
Monday’s MIT story coldcocking the cold-fusion craze. 
(The story had already bounced to CNN by 7.a.m. last 
Monday morning.) 
The Herald's Nick Tate, who recently moved over to 
the paper's new energy/environment beat from his 
general assignment post, broke the story after an April 
28 interview with the two MIT scientists who put the 
Herald on the scientific map with their rebuke of the 
cold-fusion breakthrough. 
Tate had some idea that something was about to break 
over at the Cambridge think tank, and he also happened 
to be at the right place at the right time. Makes you 
wonder if some folks aroufid MIT were trying to teach 
the Globe a lesson. Anyway, it’s a real feather in the 
Herald's cap and a lesson that it can compete more 
equally with the Globe if it diversifies its beats and 
ventures into more sophisticated areas of reportage. 
By the way, I thought the Globe's Tuesday story 
making an issue of whether the Herald had misquoted 
one of the MIT scientists seemed a bit chintzy since the 
Herald's basic contention that the scientists believed the 
cold fusion to be bogus was not being challenged. 
On the other hand, the Herald displayed its own 
niggardliness last week by publishing several articles 
about CBS's Ollie North mini-series without mentioning 
that said mini-series was based on a biography by Globe 
local political editor Ben Bradlee Jr. (By the way, I’m no 
longer sorry that David Keith killed himself in An 
Officer and a Gentleman after reading his grotesque 
comparison of Ollie North to Robert Kennedy in the 
May 2 Herald piece.) 

* * * 
It was a very rough week for Wormtown as the 
Worcester contingent at the State House took a tag-team 
beating in the press. Dukakis personnel director and 
Worcester Democratic City Committee chairman Paul 
Pezzella’s career dissolved ina matter of days after the 
revelation that he received a $10,000 loan from a 
developer on whose behalf he'd lobbied a member of 
the Worcester Redevelopment Authority. 
Both Boston papers jumped quickly on this story, but 
See QUOTE, page 22 
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| 1 ON THE COVER 
Was the Alaskan oil disaster actually the result of a shortcut to Exxon 
bonus money? E. Bruce Berman, Jr. reports on some disturbing new 
information concerning the killer spill. And Sean Flynn documents 
how Boston’‘s real-estate industry manages to keep minorities out of 
white neighborhoods — the tricks of the discrimination trade, so to 
speak. 

6 CONVENTION CENTER OF TROUBLE by Scot Lehigh 
More news from the troubled Massachusetts Convention Center 
Authority (MCCA) as a turf war erupts over the Hynes, and MCCA 
board member Thomas Finnerty fails to cooperate with a state probe. 


8 THE COST OF CULTURE by Maureen Dezell 
With the Massachusetts miracle cooling, Boston arts groups are 
scrambling for their very existence. 


10 BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
There are good vibes and bad vibes emanating from the Supreme 
Court on Roe v. Wade. 


12 PERSONALLY by Robin Dougherty 
The ugliest thing about rape is how commonplace it has become. 
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1 UNEASY RIDER by Caroline Knapp 
You don't know the meaning of the term ‘‘mean streets” until you've 
tried to navigate Boston by wheelchair. 


2 URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, ‘The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


8 HARVESTING AUDIO ROADKILL by Steven Young 
Ever wonder what's on those dead cassettes you find lying in the 
gutter? Here's a splice-of-life playlist. 
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and cheap eating at Taha Natural Foods in ‘Five & Dine.’ 
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It if'Shot, it’s inthe Phoenix. so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ''Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up.on the "State of the Art.’ And in “Next Weekend,” 
Janine Parker tilts at Boston Ballet's Don Quixote. 


-6 FILM 
*-.-» Charles Taylor says even glasnost’ couldn't save Little Vera, Steve 
Vineberg geis.on the wrong side of Criminal Law; we congratulate 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala for winning the BPL’s first Epstein Filmwriting 
Award, and Robin Dougherty remembers Lucille Ball. Plus, in 
“Trailers, ’’ K-9, Space Shots 3-D, Checking Out, and Lost Angels. 


8 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay applauds the uncommon woman of Wendy 
Wasserstein’s The Heidi Chronicles; Bill Marx talks with Adrian Hall on 
—the eve of his departure from Trinity Rep, then sets off on David 
Mamet's Lakeboat in search of a few good men; and Elizabeth Pincus 
aisle-hops toS.W.O.N. Songs: A 1940s Homefront Cabaret and Motion 
Sickness. 


10 ART 
In “On and off the Street,’’ David Bonetti sees work by Richmond 
Burton, Louis Risoli, and John McNamara; he also screens three 
Michael Blackwood architecture films at the MFA. 


11 MUSIC 
In “Cellars by Starlight,’ Kris Fell awards Who Be Dat? the Demo 
Derby rosés for May; Peter Kadzis previews the frontman debut of 
Thom Enright-Milo Miles looks closely at Bunny Wailer’s Liberation, 
Michael Freedberg decides that Jody Watley is Larger Than Life; 
Lloyd Schwartz wishes John Harbison a happy birthday and adds to 
the Sergiu Celibidache controversy; and Bob Blumenthal says Henry 
Threadgill becomes a legend most. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” 
Marian Anderson and Maureen Tucker. 
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EDUCATION owes eee 


This week's hot news is that cold fusion’s dead and that the Secret Service is staking out local 
universities’ biology labs. Next week, who knows? To prepare you for the next wave of 
headlines, Thea Singer visits 11 of the nation’s top researchers at their labs in Boston’s 
universities and chronicles their ground-breaking work — in hot fusion. AIDS research, ozone 
studies, and more. Our special section on education also includes a detailed list of local 

pe wens ad summer-school programs and up-to-date information about scholarships in the 
sciences. 











Photo credits: Michael Romanos (with News and Lifestyle) and Bruce Hilliard (with Arts). 
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The following is a rebuttal to your 
article “Mass. Depression” (Lifestyle, 
March 10). : 

Even 15 months ago, when we moved 
up here from Houston, it was clear that 
the Massachusetts miracle didn’t have a 
prayer. 

On TV, newsmen interviewed head- 
scratching would-be home sellers who, 
by golly, were still without a contract 
after three months on the market. We 
could only roll our eyes. Our three- 
bedroom, two-bath, double-garage 
house in Houston brought $69,000, 
compared with the $85,000 we had paid 
four years earlier. And we were lucky: 
the prospect of foreclosure got the 
mortgage company to pay all but a few 
thousand dollars of the cash loss. We 
paid the rest. Did you hear? We paid 
someone to take our house. 

There’s more, but our tales, so tame 
by Houston standards, mark us as 
village idiots up here: “It can’t happen in 
Boston” (uh-huh) or my favorite, “Why 
throw away money on rent when you 
don’t get anything for it?” (Pssst! If the 
economy starts to list, let alone go down 
like the Titanic, you can walk away any 
time.) 

You probably imagine that we worked 
in the oil industry (right) and lost our 
jobs (wrong). We could have kept 
paying for it all. Why did we trade two 
jobs for one, take the financial hit, and 
move to Boston? Not because, as my 
wife likes to joke, we move around the 
country in search of the next economic 
bust. We came searching for quality of 
life, and for our money (literally), we've 
found it. Let’s compare a few things. 

Parking. Agreed, here it’s scarce. In 
Houston, it’s as abundant as the air 
around you. But who wants to live in a 
parking lot? When each building has its 
own, it pushes the buildings farther 
apart. Houstonians have no choice but 
to drive, whereas Bostonians stroll. 

The irony here is that Houston traffic 
is at all times intolerable. A traffic light 
may change three times before you can 
inch your way through. I marvel at the 
bucolic tranquility of Comm Ave at 7 
a.m. on-a weekday. 

City life. Houston lacks the critical 
mass that Boston, with its closely 
crowded buildings, offers. Life is 
available to the pedestrian here. Options 
are in arm’s reach. You strike sparks by 
rubbing elbows — more interesting than 
a hasty glance through the auto glass. 

There’s excitement, interaction, a 
sense of happening, an accumulation of 
pleasurable impressions and sensati 
A public transport system links points of 
ambulatory interest, like Fenway Park. 
(It costs $3 to park in the cavernous, ugly 
Astrodome lot, and it takes a half-hour 
to search for your car.) 

Architecture. Downtown Houston is 
as impressive as any city in America, 
leading Jean-Michel Jarre to stage his 
magnificent “Rendezvous Houston” 
there. But what about homes and 
apartments? Most living spaces ai 
sheetrock shoeboxes with horizont. 
slits for windows. The eight-foot ceilings 
have a spray-on texture, as do the walls. 

Many apartments were built on land 


held under long-term lease, with not a 
bit more thought going into quality than 
you would expect. They were born to be 
bulldozed someday. Molding? 
Hardwood floors? Forget it. Houston 
yuppies would kill for a triple-decker in 
Dorchester. 

Scenery. Boston has rocky terrain and 
flowing rivers. Houston has flat alluvial 
soil that hardens into concrete under the 
summer sun. Buffalo Bayou makes the 
Charles River and Boston Harbor look 
like Poland Springs, though Houston, 
too, is being forced to clean up its act. 

Houston does have gorgeous azaleas 
for two weeks a year and flaming crape 
myrtles all summer, but Boston can hold 
its own with crocuses, tulips, and the 
autumn leaves. 

Economy. On this, granted, the wind 
is shifting. Recently, West Texas 
Intermediate, the main grade of crude oil 
in Texas, traded at $20 a barrel for the 
first time in two years. It’s still down 
from the $34 of the early ‘80s but double 
what Houston oil companies had been 
getting. It will also help the Texas 
government, which doesn’t have an 
income tax. At long last, Houston is on 
the rising end of the seesaw. 

And Boston is on the other end, we 
don’t doubt. Hard times, they’s a comin’. 
You've heard, you say, that the GM 
plant in Framingham closed. That is the 
tip of the iceberg, captain. Don’t doubt 
us — our antennas are out pretty far 
after the trampling Houston took. 

But cheer up: The good side of a 
recession is that things get cheap. Dollar 
movies. A mailbox full of two-for-one 
coupons for dinner at great restaurants. 
Shirts laundered for 49 cents. Going-out- 
of-business sales. Foreclosure auctions. 
Soon Filene’s will have lots of company 
in the basement. ; 

What to do? Enjoy what the Northeast 
has to offer. Doubt that the grass is 
greener, or the distance more 
enchanting, than right here in Boston. 
Above all, hang on to your job. If you 
have any doubts on that score, keep that 
down-payment money in the bank. 

B.N. Towne 
Boston 


SISTERS 
ARE DOING IT 


Your articles on the state of feminism 

(Lifestyle, April 7) were well written, 
persuasive, and predictable. It’s so 
fashionable to say that feminism is dead 
and every woman is out for herself, 
except maybe for lesbians. Okay, it’s not 
true. Half a million women marching on 
Washington say it’s not true. And at 
least that many more of us are out here 
working every day on women’s issues. 
In government bureaucracies, non-profit 
agencies, and activist organizations, 
we're working against all odds for 
changes in the system that will make life 
more livable for all women, not just 
ourselves. Often we're making half what 
we could be making if we were to forget 
about our sisters. We face 
disappointment daily and grief 
frequently. We log our minor victories: a 

rowave in a welfare motel, a few 
more dollars for child care from a 
legislature, a poor woman convinced 
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finally that her poverty doesn’t mean 
she’s a worthless human being. We 
don’t get a heck of a lot of media 
attention, nor do we usually seek it. Real 
social change is a long slow process, and 
we're not in it for glory. 

- Our activism is not based on guilt, 
which might motivate a check here and 
there but is not enough to fuel a work 
life. We work because we know that 
with one more baby, or one less man, 


* most American women, including 


ourselves, would be in poverty. We 
work because of empathy and anger: in 
a word, sisterhood. There is a staggering 
amount of work to be done and too few 
people to do it. But to give the 
impression that no one cares anymore is 
a disservice not only to activists but to 
the many who feel there is no hope of 
change and, therefore, no reason to try. 
Change is happening. There are many 
who care. When you deny these facts, 
you comfort the self-satisfied and 
discourage the rest of us. Could a right- 
wing paper do any worse? 
Jane Collins 
Lesley Ham 
Laurie Gould 
Eliza Gleason 
Helena Chaikin 
Paula Santora 


GOOD 
AND BAD 


The Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts was rated as one of THE 
GOOD in your guide to the state’s best _ 
and worst advocacy groups (News, 
March 31). Yet it was placed on THE BAD 
side of the page. Headlines carry a lot of 
weight. Anyone who did not read the 
copy on page 31 would have thought 
that two of the most active organizations 
in the defense of family planning were 
on THE BAD side. Our right to plan our 
families is in jeopardy. 

Newspapers have a responsibility to 
use Statistics and language and layout 
carefully. l.am pro-choice, not pro- 
abortion. Operation Rescue is anti- 
abortion, not pro-life. Is a nine-week-old 
fetus human? Of course. Is it a legal 
person? How, exactly, should this 
decision be made, and who is to make 
it? In a country where church and state 
are separated, we must have free choice. 

Amy Rothstein 
Brookline 


Debra Herlig 

Carol Berner 

Linda Walden 
Kirstin Rutsala 
Geraldine Goldman 


Putting a favorable note about 
Planned Parenthood on the same page 
with a headline reading THE BAD (under 
which you have listed advocacy groups 
that you have deemed bad) is the worst 


' page layout I have ever seen. You have 


inestimably damaged Planned 
Parenthood’s reputation for anyone who 
skims headlines, and I think you owe a 
page-of apology and promotion. 
Lindy Sutton 
Cambridge 


The editors reply: 

We regret any confusion caused by 
the placement of our item on the 
Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts in our issue on advocacy 
groups. In an effort to avoid such 
confusion, we deliberately did not use 
the group’s name in the headline 
(PLANNING FOR BATTLE) and we hoped 
that readers would get to the first 
sentence, in which we lauded the group 
as “an effective and seemingly tireless 
champion of reproductive freedom.” In 
fact, the intention was not to list 
Planned Parenthood as either a good or 
a bad advocacy group, but to treat it in a 
sidebar that explained how grave a 
challenge the organization faces should 
the Supreme Court tamper seriously 
with Roe v. Wade. For our part, we will 
try to provide clearer layouts while 
continuing to hope that our readers will 
actually read what we have to say. 


OOPS 


In last week’s story “Progressive 
Paralysis” (News, April 28), we stated 
incorrectly that Massachusetts residents 
are subject to the “39th-highest per 
capita revenue burden” among the 50 
states. The article should have stated 
that Massachusetts residents are subject 
to the 34th-highest per capita revenue 
burden as a percentage of personal 
income. 
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in a booking 
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by Scot Lehigh 





Can the Hynes caich up? 
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Administration and Finance 

investigates complaints about the 
Massachusetts Convention Center 
Authority (MCCA), the agency finds 
itself locked in a turf war with the 
Greater Boston Convention and Visitors 
Bureau over who will market and book 
the John B. Hynes Memorial Convention 
Center. 

In most other cities, a private-sector 
convention-and-visitors bureau handles 
booking for convention halls. But in 
Boston the MCCA — a state authority 
run by a life-tenured former aide to 
Senate President William Bulger — has 
jealously guarded that function. In fact, 
far from deferring to the convention- 
and-visitors bureau, the MCCA had tried 
to expand its “MassMeetings” marketing 
operation to cover not just Boston but 
four other Massachusetts convention 
areas as well. 

Five years after the program's 
inception, with financial support from 
both the state and its members eroding, 
the MCCA has announced it will 
discontinue the MassMeetings program 
as of July 1. 

But the basic disagreement over who 
should book the Hynes endures. It’s an 


A s Governor Dukakis’s secretary of 


~ issue Secretary of Administration and 


Finance Edward Lashman can hardly 
avoid as he investigates complaints 
against the MCCA, and one he'll have to 


_ resolve if he is to put things right at the 





troubled hall. 

Dukakis instructed Lashman, one of 
his most trusted advisers, to look into 
problems at the Hynes after the governor 
met with a discontented delegation from 
the hospitality industry in late March. 
Those hoteliers, upset by client reports of 
broken commitments and 
mismanagement of the hall, urged the 
governor to appoint someone from their 
ranks to the board. 

As a result of that meeting, sources say, 
Dukakis asked state Treasurer Robert 
Crane, who chairs the MCCA board of 
directors, to come to his office to discuss 
the problem-plagued hall. Crane and 
Dukakis reportedly met that very 
afternoon. 

Since Dukakis put him on the trail of 
the troubles at the MCCA, Lashman has 
visited the Hynes a number of times. He 
has reportedly discussed the issues the 
hoteliers raised with some members of 
the board, as well as with MCCA 
executive director Francis X. Joyce, 
Bulger’s onetime chief of staff, who, 
though he had no previous experience in 
the convention industry, was chosen for 
the tenured post soon after the MCCA 
was created, in the summer of 1982. 

Last week, days after the Boston Globe 
and Boston Herald editorialized for 
reform of the MCCA and a Republican 
legislator filed a bill designed to put the 
management of the MCCA in private 
hands, Joyce confirmed that he had met 





with Lashman. “He was anxious to get 
acquainted with the success of the 
convention-center authority,” Joyce said. 

When pressed, Joyce admitted that 
Lashman had raised the concerns that 
the hospitality delegation took to the 
governor. “He said he had met with the 
governor and that those things were 
discussed,” Joyce acknowledged. 

Joyce also said he planned to make 
changes in the MCCA’s troubled sales- 
and-marketing operation, though he 
declined to detail what he would do. He 
did say, however, that he did not intend 
to replace or transfer director of sales and 
marketing Ernest Lucci, a long-time 
lightning rod for complaints about the 
MCCA. 

Meanwhile, sources say that the 
administration is reportedly having 
second thoughts about putting a 
hospitality-industry representative on 
the board. Roger Saunders, president of 
the Saunders Hotel Company, is 
considered the most likely choice if 
Dukakis decides to go ahead with such 
an appointment. But some in the 
administration question whether 
appointing the manager of a hotel — 
especially one with meeting facilities of 
its own — might create a potential 
conflict of interest. Lashman has 
reportedly asked Administration and 
Finance legal counsel Peter Enrich to 
examine that matter and give him an 
opinion. 





That matter notwithstanding, to solve 
the problems at the Hynes, Lashman 
must confront the fundamental issue: 
who should book the hall? 

That has been a matter of dispute since 
the MCCA came into existence, in 1983. 
In most cities, the convention-and- 
visitors bureau has the right to book the 
convention hall for dates 18 months or 
more in the future. The thinking behind 
that arrangement, explained Barry 
Phillips, vice-president for convention 
sales for the San Francisco Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, which books that 
city’s Moscone Center, is that the 
bureau’s concern is maximizing the 
economic impact on the entire host 
community, whereas the convention hall 
is often more concerned with 
emphasizing hall revenues. 

There is sometimes a conflict between 
those two perspectives, said Phillips. 
Because convention halls typically get a 
share of the receipts from paid-admission 
shows, such gate shows can generate 
more revenue for the hall than can 
booking a convention to occupy the same 
space, since conventions usually pay a 
flat fee. 

However, because gate shows rarely 
draw overnight visitors, they generate 
relatively little by way of hotel, motel, 
and restaurant revenue. A convention, 
on the other hand, brings in out-of- 
towners who typically stay for at least 
See HYNES, page 20 





Finnerty stays mum 


Finnerty labeled as “totally 

inaccurate” a Phoenix report that 
he was stonewalling a State Office of 
Investigation (SOI) probe into his 1985 
divorce proceedings, he is still refusing to 
meet with SOI investigators, sources 
familiar with the SOI investigation said 
last week. 

Further, according to these sources, 
Finnerty attorney Thomas Dwyer has 
told the SOI that Finnerty will not 
cooperate while there remains the 
possibility that any action will be 
brought against him by either the state 
attorney general's office or the 
Massachusetts Board of Bar Overseers, to 
whom the divorce matter has also been 
referred. 

Thai condition means it will likely be 
months, and possibly even years, before 
Finnerty is ready to meet with SOI 
investigators. By that time, Finnerty’s 
term on the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Convention Center 
Authority (MCCA) may well have 
expired. It is Finnerty’s position as a 
gubernatorial appointee to the MCCA 
board that caused Governor Michael 
Dukakis to order the SOI investigation in 
the first place. 

Because the SOI lacks subpoena 
power, Finnerty’s refusal to cooperate 
threatens to cripple the probe. Assistant 
Secretary of Public Safety Peter Agnes, 
who oversees the SOI, refused comment 
last week. But sources familiar with the 
matter say Agnes has in fact told Don 
Stern, Dukakis’s chief legal counsel, that 
because he has been unable to speak 
with Finnerty, he will not be able to 
complete the investigation. 


T wo months after Thomas E. 








“They can’t answer the question they 
were asked to answer with the 
information they have, and they don’t 
know if they are ever going to get that 
interview [with Finnerty],” said one 
source familiar with the problems the 
SOI has encountered. Last Wednesday, 
Stern said he expected to receive a 
preliminary report from the SOI 
“sometime in the near future” but 
declined to comment further on the 
matter. 

The SOI probe is an offshoot of the 
tangled 75 State Street affair. That four- 
month controversy started when 
Finnerty sued Boston developer Harold 
Brown, claiming Brown had reneged on 
an agreement to purchase his interest in 
the 75 State Street high-rise. In his 
counterclaim, Brown charged that 
Finnerty, a close associate of Senate 
President William Bulger, had never had 
a legitimate interest in the project, but 
rather was trying to extort more than a 
million dollars from him by threatening 
to hurt the project if he didn’t receive an 
equity interest. 

Brown and Finnerty settled that case 
out of court late last year, with Brown 
paying Finnerty $200,000, in addition toa 
previous $500,000 payment. Acting US 
Attorney Jeremiah O’Sullivan later 
concluded there were no grounds to 
prosecute Finnerty or Bulger. 

But the media investigation of the case 
revealed that Finnerty had failed to list 
either his interest in 75 State Street or an 
interest in the Harbor Point development 
as assets in his 1985 divorce suit. The 
divorce interrogatories asked Finnerty to 
list “each and every entity (including 
without limitation thereon, each and 





every partnership, corporation, 
association, joint venture, trust estate 
and/or sole proprietorship) in which you 
have held any legal or equitable interest 
since 1978 to the date of your answer to 
this interrogatory.” 

Governor Michael Dukakis, who had 
reappointed Finnerty to the board of the 
Massachusetts Convention Center 
Authority in 1984, then asked the SOI to 
look into the matter of whether Finnerty 
should have listed those interests. The 
SOI is an executive-branch unit charged 
with investigating possible wrongdoing 
on the part of gubernatorial appointees. 

On March 3 the Phoenix reported that 
Finnerty was refusing to meet with state 
investigators. In that same story, the 
Phoenix quoted Plymouth Probate Court 
Judge James Lawton — who presided 
over the divorce proceedings and who 
reviewed the case at the request of 
Probate Court Chief Justice Alfred L.- - 
Podolski — as saying that there was no 
question but that Finnerty should have 
listed those interests in his divorce 
proceedings. 

The following day, the Boston Globe 
quoted Finnerty as saying the Phoenix 
story was “totally inaccurate” and that 
his lawyer was “ ‘pulling together the 
documents’ in preparation for a meeting 
with state investigators.” (That same 
Globe story also quoted Finnerty as 
saying he had misinterpreted the 
interrogatory and that he should have 
listed his real-estate interests.) 

But more than two months later, 
Finnerty still has not met with SOI 

investigators. One source familiar with 
the investigation said last week that 
Dwyer, who began representing Finnerty 





in the matter near the end of March, has 
told the SOI that Finnerty won't meet 
with investigators or help the probe 
while either the attorney general's office 
or the Massachusetts Board of Bar 
Overseers still has the matter under 
examination. Dwyer refused to comment 
on the matter, and Finnerty did not 
return Phoenix phone calls. 

Further, though Finnerty told both the 
Phoenix and the Globe in early March 
that his ex-wife, Barbara, had known 
about his interests in those two projects 
and “would verify that with any 
appropriate authority,” the Phoenix has 
learned that Barbara Finnerty has also 
refused to meet with SOI investigators. 
Reached last week, Barbara Finnerty 
refused to comment on the matter. 

It is unclear what, if any, action the 
attorney general or the Massachusetts 
Board of Bar Overseers may take on the 
matter. But whatever happens will 
almost certainly take some time. 

Mary Breslauer, spokesperson for 
Attorney General Jim Shannon, said the 
attorney general's office had no 
comment. Dan Klubock, bar counsel of 
the Massachusetts Board of Bar 
Overseers, declined to discuss this 
specific case. But Klubock did say that the 
board’s complicated and multi-step 
process means that “generally matters 
would take anywhere from six months to 
two years” to be resolved. 

Thus it is entirely possible that by the 
time Finnerty’s conditions for 
cooperation with the SOI are met, his 
term on the MCCA will have expired and 
the entire reason for the investigation 
may be moot. 

— SL 
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A revitalized Paramount would ease the crunch. 


The cost of culture 
Hard times hit the arts 


by Maureen Dezell 


hroughout the Reagan era, as 
: conservative policies and practices 


shred the network of human and 
cultural resources that helped hold 
together the nation’s. social fabric, srnall 
non-profit cultural and human-services 
organizations throughout the country 
floundered. A number of them folded. In 
Massachusetts, however; the state 
budget for human ‘services was robust. 
The industries driving the area’s boom 
economy were rich, and many of the 
companies and people enjoying those 
riches were willing to share some of their 
bounty. All these factors kept the non- 
profit sector unusually healthy in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

But the overheated 1980s are now giv- 
ing way to cooler economic times. The 
1990 state budget promises to be lean 
and mean. Corporations and founda- 
tions are cutting back — and placing 
more restrictions — on the money they 
spend. Non-profit organizations that ap- 
proach government, business, and phil- 


anthropic foundations for funds are get- 
ting increasingly chilly receptions. 

The people who run and work for 
local non-profit organizations are wor- 
ried. The 1990 state-budget cuts that 
many of them are dreading have yet to 
be enacted. Even so, they're already 
looking at layoffs and drastic budget re- 
ductions. 

This, the first of two articles examin- 
ing the problems facing local non-profit 
organizations, looks at cultural organiza- 
tions. The second will focus on human- 
services groups. 

taal hal * 

The Brookline-based Loon and Heron 
Theatre doesn’t place flashy ads in the 
arts pages of newspapers. Its shows are 
seldom reviewed. The company tours 
schools and towns throughout Eastern 
Massachusetts, putting on plays for 
young audiences. Close to one-third of 
the children and teenagers it plays to see 
no live theater other than what the Loon 
and Heron brings to their communities 











b 








each year. 

The Loon and Heron lets kids who've 
had little or no exposure to the dramatic 
arts find out what it’s like to put on a 
show. This year, for instance, the com- 


_ pany has paired fourth-graders from the 


Farragut School in Mission Hill in Bos- 
ton with a fourth-grade class from the 
Runkle School in Brookline to develop, 
rehearse, and perform an original musi- 
cal. 

The Loon and Heron Theatre, which 
has operated since 1978 on a bare-bones, 
$160,000-a-year budget, is afraid it's 
going to have to close. 

Like scores of other arts organizations 
in Greater Boston, the Loon and Heron is 
reeling from the news that the Massachu- 
setts Council on the Arts and Humanities 
— which received $19 million in state 
funding this year — may only receive 
half that amount next year. (That large a 
cut could mean a loss of $20,000 for the 
Loon and Heron.) Like countless arts 
administrators, Loon and Heron ex- 








I ain't got a home 





ities, an estimated 55 Boston-based cultural organiza- 
tions are homeless — lacking office and rehearsal 
space and a permanent place to exhibit or perform. 

Homeless arts groups scrape by, perform sporadically, and 
— in many cases — develop spotty artistic reputations. 
Theatre Works provides an almost classic example. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the cutting-edge acting 
and producing group was considered one of Boston's premier 
resident cultural organizations. Its shows — some of which 
drew national media attention — played to critical and 
popular acclaim. 

In 1983 Theatre Works lost its home in the basement of a 
University of Massachusetts building in Park Square. “After 
that, we tried to find a way to re-organize ourselves with no 
floorboards underneath us,” says former company artistic 
director Vincent Murphy. “We'd perform here or there, but 
we became sort of an ad hoc theater. Without a home, you 
can’t advertise, you can’t rise money because you don’t know 
what or where your season’s going to be. Since we lost our 
space, Theatre Works has become almost an underground 
company.” 

Those cultural organizations that do thrive without a home 
base often do so at some human cost. Eight-year-old Dance 
Umbrella, the extraordinarily successful contemporary-dance 
producing company, presented performances by 20 different 
dance companies at 12 different theaters last year, according 
to Jeremy Alliger, Dance Umbrella’s director/producer. 

“We had 12 different staffs, 12 schedules, and 12 box 
offices,” says Alliger. “It was an incredible drain.” 

Dance Umbrella’s audience, an estimated 5000 when 


A ccording to Boston’s Office of the Arts and Human- 


Alliger founded the organization in 1981, has grown tenfold. 
More than 50,000 people attended Dance Umbrella per- 
formances last year and record numbers are expected to see its 
exclusive US production of Mark Morris’s Dido and Aeneas at 
the Majestic in June. Yet there is no dance theater in 
downtown Boston. 

Plans for the Midtown Cultural District — the proposed 
entertainment and cultural center stretching from Park Square 
to Downtown Crossing that the city hopes will replace the 
Combat Zone and current Theater District — call for the 
building or renovation of several dance theaters (the first of 
which is slated to be the now-dilapidated Paramount on 
Washington Street, which could be ready in two years). 
Companies would have a place to rehearse-and perform. But 
no company would take up residence in, run, or own a theater 
of its own. 

As arts groups such as the New Ehrlich Theatre (which is 
located in the run-down Boston Center for the Arts) are 
finding, residing in and operating a cultural facility presents 
problems of its own. “You can cut expenses in a lot of areas if 
you have to,”says New Ehrlich artistic director Richard 
Freeman. “You can perform fewer shows. But you can’t cut 
out paying for the light or the heat.” 

Just as surely as resources for cultural organizations 
dwindle, their expenses will go up. And the Midtown Cultural 
District Task Force hopes to help minimize those expenses by 
encouraging cultural organizations to share resources in 
facilities in the cultural district. 

That is, if those organizations can just hold on for another 
two or three years. 

— MD 
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private-sector dollars. And like many 
people trying to hold together cultural 
organizations in this self-described 
Athens of America, Smith is discouraged 
— so discouraged he sometimes con- 
siders giving up his work. 

“When I stand on line this summer 
trying to get money, I’m not going to be 
alone,” Smith notes ruefully. “The ques- 
tion of whether it’s going to be possible 
for us to keep our doors open — even 
after cutting our staff — is very real. 
We're now looking at which of our 


. programs we can keep and which we can 


lose. What we're left with is our money- 
making programs. We won't be able to 
sustain our most innovative, most 
creative programs like Worlds to Explore 
[which pairs the urban and suburban 
schoolchildren].” 

If the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities budget is ‘halved, 
as is widely expected, the council will be 
forced to cut many of its appropriations 
and eliminate several others. Cultural 
organizations in record numbers will 
turn to corporations, foundations, in- 
dividuals, and organizations such as the 
Massachusetts Arts Lottery for funds. 
But there is little if any chance those 
sources will be able to support the 
number and kind of cultural organiza- 
tions that exist here now. 

“We can’t pick up the slack,” says Ju- 
dith Kidd, manager, corporate contribu- 
tions, at Bank of Boston, one of the more 
generous of the city’s corporate donors. 
“The amount of money corporations are 
giving is the same. But the rate of in- 
crease in that money is slowing. Com- 
panies are facing increased competitive- 
ness, They’re worried about takeovers. 
Our stock prices are affected by non- 
interest expenses and contributions are 
one of them. That’s why. you're seeing 
companies slowing their rate of giving 
and applying more scrutiny to the giving 
they do.” 

Boston-area corporations are contribu- 
ting more to non-profit organizations 
than they have in the past, according to 
Miguel Satut, executive director of As- 
sociated Grantmakers of Massachusetts. 
But their giving has become increasingly 
targeted to specific causes and to non- 
profit projects that will give companies 

,Maximum exposure for their philan- 
thropic gifts? 

The Lotus Development Corporation, 
for example, gives most of its charitable 
dollars to projects that fight racism and 

“organizations that promote access to 
computer technology for low-income 
people arid minorities. Lotus helps fund 
the Loon and Heron’s Worlds to Explore 
program. But the company makes few 
other grants to cultural groups, accord- 
ing to Michael Durney, director of the 
Cambridge software company’s corpo- 
rate-giving program. 

Bank of Boston makes significant 
grants to cultural organizations. Yet its 
recently announced sponsorship of what 
was formerly known as the Wang Cel- 
ebrity Series is a textbook example of a 
trend that doesn’t bode well for smaller 
cultural groups. In taking over the cel- 
ebrity series, Boston’s biggest bank is 
engaged in what's known in philan- 
thropic circles as cause-related market- 
ing: the audience for the series is one of 
the oldest and most well-heeled in Bos- 
ton. Such people tend to invest in trust 
funds. The bank is eager to beef up its 
trust division. And so it’s happy to spon- 
sor a program that will help promote its 
name. 

Few cultural organizations are large or 
diverse enough to attract large numbers 
of corporations’ increasingly targeted 
dollars. In approaching corporate and 
foundation donors, arts groups are also 
finding that they're facing formidable 
competition from desperately needy so- 
cial-service organizations. 

“Both corporate and philanthropic 
dollars have been going down over the 
last couple of years,” says Marilyn Ar- 
sem, artistic director of Mobius, a Bos- 
ton-based performance-art company. 
“They're trying to respond to more and 
more organizations — not just arts or- 
ganizations, but social-service organiza- 
tions that are suffering the cumulative 
effect of cuts that came under Reagan. 
We're feeling the squeeze from individ- 
ual and foundation giving too, because 
of the changes in the tax law a couple of 
years ago that changed the tax benefits 
for donations. Everything is going down. 
But what isn’t going down is the price of 
putting on a performance.” 

Cultural organizations around the 

See CULTURE, page 19 
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May 11 Doors open at6 pm 
Special Showtime 7:30 Sharp 
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$15.50 day of show 
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available at the Orpheum Theatre Bax Office 
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the night of the show. Must be 21 or over. 
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The issue is nothing less than liberty. 


BRIEF CASES 


Mixed messages on Roe v. Wade 





BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


ments in the US Supreme Court 

case that zealous anti-abortion ac- 
tivists hoped would result in the total 
elimination of a woman's right to choose 
abortion over childbirth, there is both 
good news and bad news for pro-choice 
advocates. The good news is that it seems 
the majority of the justices believe, at 
least to some extent, that a woman has 
the right to choose whether to procreate. 
The bad news is that this right may be 
eroded to the point where it will become 
a cruel hoax to the majority of women. 

The proceedings concern the Missouri 
case Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services, Inc., which just a few weeks ago 
was assumed — by both friends and foes 
of a woman’s right to choose — to be the 
Court's chosen vehicle for reversing the 
1973 Roe v. Wade decision. 

Roe, of course, was the case in which 
the Court, by a 7-2 majority, declared a 
woman's absolute right to obtain an 
abortion during the first trimester of 
pregnancy, with some state regulation 
permitted later in the pregnancy as the 
fetus reached the stage of viability 
outside the womb. It seems reasonably 
clear, after the oral argument, that the 
Court will not reverse longstanding 
precedents that establish a right to 
control procreation, and will retain at 
least that part of the Roe case that grants 
women some degree of liberty in the 
decision to terminate a pregnancy. 

The threat to abortion rights in the 
Missouri case lies in the possibility that 
the Court will allow states to erect so 
many barriers to a woman’s obtaining an 
abortion that the situation for a large 
number of them will, as. a_ practical 
matter, return to the pre-Roe days, when 
the procedure was available only to those 
of a certain social class. A further danger 
if the Court takes this route is that pro- 
choice advocates will have difficulty 
mobilizing both themselves and public 
opinion in order to turn back the anti- 
abortion tide, for the issues will not be 
clear enough to serve as the basis for a 
mass political movement. 

The oral argument, held on April 26, 
was an example of a Jewish Talmudic 
principle known as “building a fence 
around the law.” Under this theory, if 
proponents of a particular legal principle 
can direct all argumentation at the 
periphery of the law, then the core 
principle will remain unquestioned. A 
good example is the area of kashruth, the 
set of rules and rituals governing food 
and eating. The Old Testament contains 
a couple of lines to the effect that a calf 
should not be stewedin its mother’s milk 
(an old pagan ritual considered cruel by 
the Hebrews). Over the centuries, rabbis 
argued and eventually built up an 
elaborate set of rules, including the 
admonition that meat products not be 
eaten in proximity with dairy products. 
By prohibiting any mixing of milk and 
meat, one assures that no calf will ever be 
stewed in its mother’s milk. The argu- 
ments over the years have moved very 


J udging from the recent oral argu- 


far from questioning that central prohibi- 
tion, instead focusing on such tangential 
and esoteric questions as how to cleanse 
an eating utensil that has touched meat 
before it may again be used for dairy. 

Similarly, at the oral argument in 
Webster, it became clear that the debate 
was centering not on whether to repeal 
the constitutional right to control 
procreation, and not even on whether to 
reverse in its entirety the right to choose 
an abortion, but rather on the degree to 
which states would be allowed to erect 
barriers to the exercise of that right. 
Observers who care about human rights 
were pleasantly surprised to learn that 
just about every member of the Court 
seemed to accept the proposition that the 
Constitution does indeed play a role in 
protecting liberty, that the Supreme 
Court has an institutional role in seeing 
to it that those constitutional rights are 
enforced, and that there is such a thing as 
a right to procreate or to refuse to do so. 
This did not seem so evident a short time 
ago, at the height of the Reagan-Meese 
administration's efforts to re-make the 
Court in its own image by naming right- 
wing justices to replace those who were 
retiring. 

The justices during the Webster argu- 
ments seemed fully to accept the Warren 
Court’s 1965 decision Griswold v. Con- 
necticut, which struck down a Connecti- 
cut law that made it a crime for even a 
married couple to use birth control. The 
Court declared a right of marital privacy 
grounded in offshoots of a number of 
constitutional provisions. The Roe de- 
cision flowed directly from the Griswold 
precedent since there could be no right to 
terminate a pregnancy if there were no 
right to prevent one in the first place. 

During the Webster argument, 
Harvard professor and former solicitor 
general (under Reagan and Meese) 
Charles Fried, arguing for the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a “friend of the court,” 
started out his argument by making it 
clear that the federal government was 
not asking the Court to reverse Griswold 
but seeking only to reverse Roe since 
“abortion is different” from contracep- 
tion. It was a good thing for Fried that he 
decided not to try to take on the contra- 
ception issue and insist that the Court 
throw out Griswold if it were going to 
throw out the right to choose an abor- 
tion, for it very soon became clear that 
no member of the Court would likely 
have bought it. Indeed, some of the most 
insistent questions were from Reagan 
appointees Justices Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor and Antonin Scalia, who pressed 
Fried to explain how one could be sure 
that the Griswold contraceptive case 
would remain intact if the Court were to 
reverse Roe. 

One particular exchange between Jus- 
tice Scalia and attorney Frank Susman 
(representing Reproductive Health Ser- 
vices) indicated just how closely tied the 
fate of abortion might be to the degree 
to which the Court sticks to its 

See BRIEF CASES, page 17 
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Rape as epidemic 





BY ROBIN DOUGHERTY 


professional woman, a graduate 

of a Seven Sisters school, and a 
Manhattan ‘resident. She jogs every 
day in Central Park. I worry. about 
her, but so far, of the women in my 
family, she’s the only one who hasn't 
been raped. 

As I read of the New York woman, 
a 28-year-old investment banker and 
Wellesley grad, who was raped and 
whose skull was fractured with a 
brick by.a group of teenage boys on 
April 19 in Central Park (and who is 
now in a semi-coma, almost certainly 
with permanent brain damage), I’m 
bothered that the public reaction to 
this incident has. focused on its 
apparent uniqueness, 

What has provoked much of the 
public outcry are the descriptions 
given by the eight boys who were 
arrested (apparently as many as 30 
may have been involved). The gang 
rape, it turns out, merely capped an 
evening of random violence and 
robbery — what the youths called 
“wilding.” The boys said it was “fun” 
to rape a woman, strike her repeatedly 
with a pipe and bricks, and leave her 
for dead. Reading like an excerpt from 
A Clockwork Orange, a Boston Globe 
report featured one kid telling police, 
“We was just going on a spree, going 
out and harassing, you know.” 

Wilding, we’re invited to think, is a 
new kind of urban terror. The truth is, 
wilding is as old as the hills. We've 
also been invited to think that it’s 
perpetrated by a new kind of criminal 
— crack-addicted youths on city 
streets. But recent reports of the New 
York incident hardly depict the 
suspects as the despair-ridden delin- 
quents that we’ve come to blame for 
random acts of violence. 

According to a follow-up story in 
the New York Times, a few of the 
suspects come from broken homes 
and all have been exposed to drugs, 
alcohol, and periodic poverty. “But 
four lived in a_ building with a 
doorman, and one went to a parochial 
school. One... had just received an A 
on a report he had written about John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. One 
played tuba in a school band, and 
another was described by teachers 
and classmates alike as a talented 
sketch artist. .. . Teachers called them 
good students; friends called them 
good friends.” 

The notion that wilding is a boy- 
next-door sport doesn’t surprise me. It 
was the boys next door — two of them 
— who, when she was 13, held my 
youngest sister down and raped her in 
the woods near our house. It was 
apparently the boys next door who, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, last week, 
knocked down a 12-year-old girl, tore 
off her clothes, fondled her, and were 
about to rape her just as the police 
arrived. I don’t know who the hell 
raped me several years ago when | 
was a grad student; he had a stocking 
over his head. 

The Springfield attack happened 
the day before the woman was raped 
in Central Park. A Globe story para- 
phrased a Springfield police captain 
as saying that “the local assault is 
being overblown as a result of the 
New York attack.” His reasoning: 
“We don’t have this kind of problem 
in this city.” If questioned, would the 
police captain of, say, New Bedford 
contend that gang rape doesn’t hap- 
pen in his city? 

And what is it but wilding when, as 
frequently happens, a group of college 
boys coerce a drunken girl into 
accommodating them — often by 
holding her down and egging each 
other on? | suspect that a lot of gang- 
banging students — and even some of 
the kids involved in the Central Park 
attack — might not attempt rape on 
their own. There’s a group mentality 
that suppresses the side of one’s brain 
that might know better. One New 
York resident, quoted by the Times, 
reiterated a common expianation that 
wilding is “something that boys did 
to prove their manhood.’ ”” Why is it 


I have a sister who's a 28-year-old 





that proving manhood so often in- 
volves victimizing a woman? 

What especially horrifies me is the 
casualness with which news of rape is 
greeted. Why does the Springfield 
police captain think that the incident 
“4s definitely getting blown up?” Why 
is it out of proportion to publicize the 
sexual assault of a 12-year-old? May- 
be if such cases were “blown up” 
more often, we'd realize that rape 
doesn’t happen only in large cities and 
only between strangers. 

One hesitates to align oneself with 
the Reverend Al S , but the 
cynic in me thinks it’s probably true, 
as he vociferously pointed out, that 
the singular brutality of the attack 
might not have garnered media atten- 
tion had the victim been poor and 
black. The idealist in me thinks that 
any woman’s rape is newsworthy. 
The realist sees that it’s so com- 
monplace that, on its own, it’s not 
news at all. National statistics show 
that one in three women will be sex- 
ually assaulted during her lifetime. 
From what I can tell, the numbers are 
greater than that. After I was raped, 
half the women in my grad-school 
program came forward to say they'd 
been raped. It’s disheartening to read 
about a recent national survey of col- 
lege students revealing that one of 
every six female students reported 
having been the victim of a rape or 
attempted rape in the preceding year. 
(According to another study, 81 per- 
cent of rapes involve women being 
attacked by someone they know.) 
And in the college report, one of 
every 15 male students admitted to 
having committed or having at- 
tempted rape that same year. 

I have to believe that so many 
rapes happen and so many males 
commit them because, at some level, 
society tolerates a disrespect for 
women’s bodies: Somehow boys and 
men from all walks of life get the idea 
that under certain circumstances it’s 
okay to force sex upon a woman: 
maybe she’s richer than you, maybe 
she’s not forthcoming with the sex 
you need and deserve, maybe she’s 
just an available quarry. Sometimes, 
it seems, it’s okay to suppress the 
voices in your head that tell you it’s 
wrong to hold a woman down and 
violate her body. That the woman in 
Central Park was raped as part of a 
handful of other violent activities 
points up just how casually the at- 
tackers considered the crime to be. 

The suspects were reportedly living 
in a family-centered community that 
values education, and many of the 
neighborhood folk are wondering 
what prompted these teenagers to 
rape a woman. What needs to be ex- 
amined further is how the boys re- 
flect the attitudes of a larger com- 
munity — one that tells males that 
this particular crime against women 
can be indulged in, a community that 
doesn’t even blink until one of those 
crimes is so horrible that it results in 
the near-loss of the woman's brain. 
Has anyone bothered to measure the 
loss to her soul? 

As a writer, I find it hard to admit 
that sometimes words are inadequate 
to express ideas and feelings. I know 
what it’s like to be raped and to try to 
live afterward with a wound that the 
world at large is eager to ignore. I 
know what it’s like to mourn the rape 

of a younger sister, and of countless 
friends. | know the humiliation that 
my sister in New York feels when her 
adult privilege of going out at night is 
infringed upon simply because she’s 
female. But I can’t put it down on the 
page so you'll know too. 

There’s a woman lying in a New 
York hospital bed with her insides 
ripped up and her skull crushed. We 
can picture her more easily than we 
can absorb all the statistics we read — 
but she’s still only an abstraction 
made vivid. There are no words to 
convey an adequate amount of rage, 
frustration, and hurt — or to human- 
ize her as much as she, and all other 
rape victims, deserve. 0 
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Friday, June 9 


“A solo acoustic evening with” 


Neil 
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Special Guest: 

The Indigo Girls 
Showtime 7:30 pm, 

$18.50*, $15 .00* 

*A $1.50 parking surcharge 

will be assessed to all tickets. 

Tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations. 


All Ticketmaster orders subject to non-refundable handling charge, 
Please note: all performaices are rain or shine. Performers and 
artists subject to change. No refunds or exchanges. No food or bev- 
erages allowed inside ticket gates. No recording devices or cameras. 
No lawn chairs. 
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Saturday, June 10 


Bonnie Raitt 
RichardThompson 


Livingston Taylor 
Karla Bonoff 

David Bromberg 
Beausoleil I 


Washington 
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ShawncolWvin WEE 


Doors open 

at 11:30am, 
showtime 1:00 pm 
$22 50* $20* 15* 
*A $1.50 parking 
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Blues Festival June 25 


Stevie Ray 


Special Guests 
Johnny Winter, John 
Mayall, Guitar Slim 
Jr. & Thunder 

Blue, Ronnie 


Earl 
Doors open at 
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Mon., May 8 8:00 p.m. 





TIM FINN 
with special guest band members 
TONY LEVIN, DAVID RHODES, 

JERRY MAROTTA 
Tues.,May9 8:00 p.m. 








= * < 
MOJO NIXON 
& SKID ROPER 
special guest 
SEE NO EVIL 
Thurs., May 11 8:00 p.m. 





OPOSITIVE 48+ 
special guest 
MISS XANNA DON’T 


& THE WILLIN 
Fri, May 12 8:00pm. 





Wed, May 17 7:00pm 





MICK TAYLOR 


Fri., May 19 8:00 p.m. 





Epic Records & KISS 108 


ROACHFORD 
Listen to KISS 108 to win free tickets 
Tues., May 23 8:00 p.m. 





SARAYA ‘8 
Wed., May 24 7:00pm. 





benefit for Coolidge Comer Theater 
ULTRA BLUE 
THE APPARITIONS 


SPELLBOUND 
Tues., May 25 8:00 p.m. 





MAX CREEK 18, 
Fri, May 26 8:00 p.m. 





THROWING MUSE. 
WANs THROWING aon 





CROMAGS 76, 
DESTRUCTION 
Sun., June 18 7:00 p.m. 





ZYMOX & MOEV 
Tues., & Wed., June 27 & 28 
8:00 p.m. 





Tickets available at Box 
©) titer = -lale <1 a-1 |) in 
locations. 787-8000. Must b 

21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6. Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave 

Boston « 254-2052 








as the lure of money responsible for a short cut to disaster? 


Short cut to the big spill? 


by E. Bruce Berman, Jr. 





Continued from page 1 

currently available, it is impossible to say 
that Captain [Joseph J.] Hazelwood’s 
actions on March 23 and 24 were in any 
way influenced by the performance 
incentives, or that the Exxon Valdez was 


gactually taking a short cut; however, if 


either statement is true, or if there is a 
causal link between the two, then the 
enormity of this tragedy would become 
overwhelming. It would show how a 
corporate policy, established to improve 
performance, accomplished the exact 
apposite — a total breakdown of the 
system.” 
* * * 

The tanker Exxon Valdez left port at 
10:09 p.m. on March 23 loaded with 53 
million gallons of crude oil and headed 
for Long Beach, a voyage that routinely 
takes 144 hours, according to industry 
experts. 

When the Valdez ran aground on Bligh 
Reef less than two hours later, at 12:05 
a.m. on March 24, it was more than four 
miles from the outbound tanker lane, the 
route the Coast Guard has designated as 
the preferred one out of Valdez Harbor. 
But it was less than a mile from a shorter, 
though less safe, route, one known to 
have been used by smaller ships with 
shallower drafts and said to have been 
used, occasionally, by tankers. 

Other oil companies shipping out of 
Valdez, including Arco and BP, are said 
to have used the shorter “steamship 
pass” from time to time, according to a 
source in the Valdez shipping industry. 
However, this source, calling Exxon the 
“worst offender,” said the company is 
known to use the steamship pass most 
frequently. 

Exxon confirmed to the Phoenix this 
week the existence of an incentive plan 
for its tanker officers. An Exxon 
spokesperson in Washington maintained 
the bonus system is not based on any 
single criterion. The spokesman said the 
system is “tied in to a general overall 
periodic performance evaluation,” but 
acknowledged that the bonus evalua- 
tions include such considerations as “on- 
time performance.” 

Several sources maintained that the 
company paid substantial bonuses for 
each hour that a tanker arrived at its 
destination ahead of schedule. 

Although the company denies that 
claim, it refused to reveal what per- 
centage of a bridge officer's or captain's 
remuneration resulted from bonuses as 
opposed to salary. However, the Exxon 
spokesman conceded that it was 
“substantial.” 


Rikki Ott, of the Cordova District 
Fishermen's United, a fisherman’s or- 
ganization in the Valdez area, confirmed 
that she’d heard reports of supertankers 
using the steamship pass (as well as other 
shortcuts out of Valdez) from purse 
seiners who fish nearby, 

“The supertankers don’t have to use 
the tanker lanes,” said Ott, who has 
fished Prince William Sound for four 
years. “They are there as an aid to 


navigation. The supertankers don’t have . 


to use them, and lots of times they 
don’t.” 

According to a source ‘within the 
Alaska State Ferry System, who sails out 
of Valdez, the Exxon Valdez’s position 
when it ran aground was “consistent 
with what you would expect if it were 
taking the steamship-channel short cut.” 

This source, who was in the primary 
navigation channel on the night of the 
spill, said there was “‘a lot of ice in the 
channel that night” and added that “it 
sure would be stupid” to have taken the 
steamship route under those conditions. 

“The only reason I can think of for 
them to take that route would be if there 
were economic incentives,” said the 
source. 

He concluded, “There is a big dif- 
ference between a bad decision by a 
bridge officer and a bad decision bred by 
a management policy of giving employ- 
ees financial incentives to sacrifice safety 
for schedule.” 

According to a source familiar with oil 
shipping out of Valdez, taking the short 
cut would have saved between 45 
minutes and an hour and 15 minutes on 
the trip. 

According to Coast Guard Com- 
mander Steve McCall of Valdez Station, 
tankers are required to report to the 
Valdez VTS (Vessel Traffic System) on 
the assigned VHF radio channel when 
they “join, leave, or cross inbound or 
outbound tanker lanes.” 

According to McCall, the Exxon 
Valdez did not. 

“They gave us a call to tell us they 
were entering the separation zone be- 
tween the outbound and inbound lanes, 
and told us that they would notify us 
when and if they crossed into the 
inbound lane. 

“Though they apparently entered, 
crossed, and then left the inbound lane, 
they failed to notify us as required.” 

McCall confirmed that the ship's pos- 
ition at the time it ran aground was 
consistent with the course it would have 
been following had it intended to take 
the steamship pass outbound. “Yes, that 


course would do it,” he said. “But it 
wouldn’t save that much time, and 
frankly I wouldn't even take a much 
smaller ship through there. It’s not safe.” 

Staff cutbacks at the Valdez VTS (from 
12 officers and civilians to 7) and the 
equipmentlimitations imposed by cuts in 
the Coast Guard budget may have been a 
contributing factor in the accident. 

Commander McCall, who has 20 years 
in the Coast Guard, said, “The overall 
duties of the people who left had to be 
picked up by the folks who remained. 
Some of those duties were picked up by 
the VTS watch stander, who already had 
plenty to do. Whether the increased 
responsibilities played a role in that 
night's events, I can’t say for sure at this 
time.” 

Under federal regulations governing 
the tanker routes established by the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline Act, oil tankers 
are required to make contact with Valdez 
VTS at the times they pass certain 
checkpoints en route, and to record that 
data in their ship's logs. 

According to one source, an examina- 
tion and comparison of those log entries 
would show which ships took the short 
cut and when: “They have to record the 
time when they pass Rocky Point and 
then the time when they pass Hinchon- 
brook. If you look at the logs and 
compare the times on each trip, taking 
speed and conditions into account, you 
will discover that those boats which take 
the regular navigational channel take an 
hour and 14 minutes longer than boats 
which take the steamer pass.” 

According to Bill Woodward, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the House fisheries and 
wildlife subcommittee, which has held 
hearings on the spill, “The rumor about 
the short cut first surfaced about a month 
ago” and was “ridiculed” by the Coast 
Guard. 

At hearings last month Commandant 
of the Coast Guard Admiral Paul Yost 
testified that he had heard some of the 
same rumors about short cuts. After an 
investigation that did not include ex- 
aminations of tanker logs or of the 
computer disk containing Coast Guard 
radar reports of traffic the night of the 
spill, Yost dismissed the rumors of short 
cuts as “ridiculous allegations.” 

Woodward told the Phoenix that, if 
true, the reports would constitute “the 
worst sort of cowboying. Obviously, we 
are still interested in determining if they 
are true.” The subcommittee does not 
have subpoena power. 

According to Dan Beard, senior aide to 

See SPILL, page 17 
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CASONS 


French cuisine and fine wines 
at Bonhomme Richard. 


‘and Ben's Café» 45 School Street 
227-3370 + 227-3371 
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Arlington Center 
451 Massachusetts Ave. 
Next to Papa Gino's * 648-7044 
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670,000 PEOPLE WILL GRADUATE 
BY THE END OF MAY!!! 


MOTHERS DAY IS RIGHT 
AROUND THE CORNER!!! 


Celebrate both occasions at 















Present this coupon with your party of four or more and 
we'll pay the price of one entree (Max Value $21.95). Offer 
rough May 31, 1989 excluding after 7pm Fridays 
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Valet Parking. Complimentary shuttlebus service 
MICHAEL'S WATERFRONT 

85 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


call 367-6425 for Reservations 
Private Party facillities available. 
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The South Shore’s Newest Restaurant 


Make your Mother's Day Reservations 328-1600 





S 
Fine Dining 
(formerly The New Gazelle) 


where you’ll enjoy the finest 
in dining and entertainment. 








Hours: LUNCH: Mon.-Fri. 11:30-2 p.m. 
DINNER: Mon.-Thur. 5-9 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 5-10 p.m. 
Sunday Brunch 11-2 p.m. 
Sunday Dinner 4-9 p.m. 











1 Monarch Drive, Quincy 




















THE INSIDER’S GUIDE TO 
MOTHER’S 
DAY 


IN CAMBRIDGE 





MOTHER’S Day ETIQUETTE 
In Harvard Square on 
Mother’s Day, mak: mom 
proud. Show her you can eat 
right at Bennett St. Cafe, 
where families come from 
miles around to enjoy some of 
the best tasting food on the 
Charles River. But remember, 
good food and good atmo- 
sphere are only one small part 
of this special day... don’t for- 
get to hug Mom and tell her 
that you love her. 


Mother’s Day Brunch Buffet 

served from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Featuring: 

¢ Smoked roast sirloin with 
corn relish 

e Alderwood grilled salmon 
with tangerines 

¢ Chicken breast with lemon 
and garlic 

¢ Spring lamb brochettes with 
fresh mountain mint 


Also offering an enticing 
made-to-order omelette bar, 
fresh catch selections at our 
luring seafood raw bar and a 
finale of irresistible pastries. 
Reservations are suggested. 
Call (617) 864-1200, ext. 1206. 
$26.50 Adults 

$15.50 Children 11 and under 


This guide is brought to you as 
a public service by the friendly, 
fun-loving Cantabrigians at 
Bennett St. Cafe. 


BENNETT ST. 
me CAFE ma 


Bennett St. Cafe at Charles Square 
One Bennett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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-Esquire Magazine 















AN 
EXTRAORDINARY 
MOTHER'S DAY 


REPAST 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 









Indulge in a three- 
fore] Ul a1 o)ap MRD (cm olael alors 
Takeuiereliare m-1-j er-1e-le Ler) 
rissoto, truffled duck 
Tele h-mwii tam] olaialemelallelan 
ifolg-s-) maul el-jalaelelaal-mia) 
puff pastry, vineyard 
greens with a balsamic 
ilar lie] a-10(cemr- Lele mm eler-letal-re| 
eggs with lobster and 
oyster mushrooms 
Brunch will also include 
1-1 1-104 (fe]ame) mel -1i-1eit- le} (= 
desserts and coffee 
$32.50 per person 





















O]mmelalele\-1-miaelum- lan mt: | 
‘orcla (omanlcalUMialelieleliare 
iced Spinney Creek 
oysters with cucumber 
salle ialelal-ia(cmmotar<i(ct-] 6) 
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alelit-lalet-liiomm els) 0) el-iacie 
Copper River salmon 
Wihiamaaleiel:igemm-lalemael- 1) 
free range chicken with 
dab"aanlom-lalemaalelgcit. 












For advance 
reservations, call 
(617) 864-1200 
ext. 1214 
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For many, not even a chance to get. a foot in the door 


Racism in real estate 




















by Sean Flynn 





Continued from page 1 
segregated, divvied up into 
worlds of the white and non- 
white — and not just in places 
that have traditionally been seen 
as white-only enclaves. 

“What Southie and Charles- 
town verbalize,” notes one for- 
mer city official, “the rest of the 
city thinks.” o 

This segregation is partly a 
product of choice, as many 
blacks and Hispanics prefer to 
live in communities of color be- 
cause of either social conven- 
ience, fear of racial hostility else- 
where, or both. The perception 
that housing costs are higher in 
predomiriantly white neighbor- 
hoods (which is not always the 
case) also plays a role. 

But for those members of the 
minority community who do de- 
cide to move into white neigh- 
borhoods, a deeply rooted and 
highly efficient system of racial 
discrimination will, more often 
than not, try to keep them out. 
Born in bigotry, fueled by fears 
that blacks will be unwelcome in 
white neighborhoods, and per- 
petuated by real-estate profes- 
sionals who say they either “play 
ball or ... don’t do any busi- 
ness,” that system is sophisti- 
cated and subtle, and too often 
goes unnoticed and unchal- 
lenged. 
®@ On Beacon Hill, for instance, 
city officials investigating fair- 
housing complaints discover 
brokers who keep separate books 
— one for clients who will rent to 
minorities, another for those who 
won't. 

@ In one white neighborhood of 
Boston, a woman showing a 
black couple through the home 
she is trying to sell excuses 
herself to talk with her neighbors, 
who've been eyeing the house 
since the tour began. “I had to tell 
them I wouldn’t be selling to 


those people,” she later tells the 
real-estate agent handling the 
house. “I am really against dis- 
crimination, but I just cannot put 
them into a neighborhood like 
this.” Moving a black family into 
that neighborhood, the broker 
says, means “you risk having that 
person shot, having his house 
burned down, even having the 
landlord’s house burned.” 

® In an all-white section of Hyde 
Park, a well-to-do black family 
scraps plans to buy a house after 
a neighbor warns the home will 
be “egged or torched” if blacks 
move in. In the weeks that 
follow, the white owners trying 
to sell the property are harassed 
by anonymous callers who snarl 
“nigger lover” and hang up, and 
neighborhood kids who throw 
rocks, eggs, and scraps of wood at 
the house. 

® In other white neighborhoods, 
real-estate agents who see dis- 
crimination as. the moral cost of 
doing business screen out black 
applicants over the phone, listen- 
ing carefully for accents, or even 
names, that merely sound black. 
They may even steer the con- 
versation toward certain key 
words. 

“Most Southern blacks,” says 
one broker, “will say ‘bet-rhum’ 
instead of bedroom.” Hearing 
“Dudley station” pronounced 
“Dut-ley station” is another 
telltale tipoff, says another real- 
estate source. And a broker who 
can’t tell just by listening can 
usually figure out a caller's race 
just by the phone number he or 
she leaves: the prefixes 296, 298, 
427, 442, and 445 are all con- 
nected to phones in either Rox- 
bury or Mattapan, both of which 
are less than 10 percent white. 
@When he discovers home 
seekers are minorities, says one 
broker, “I'll just try to discourage 
them any way I can.” If clients 


want big units, he'll have only 
small ones; high-security build- 
ings will become dangerous; 
good neighborhoods will be run- 
down; appointments will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to sched- 
ule. Sixty to 70 percent of the 
people who call his office looking 
for housing are either black or 
Hispanic, he says; yet 99 percent 
of the people he places in units 
are white. 

®@ When a caller's skin color can’t 
be deciphered over the phone, 
few specifics are offered. Ten 
two-bedroom apartments scat- 
tered throughout both black and 
white enclaves, for instance, will 
be described to the caller only as 
“a few” units without any refer- 
ence to location. “Then if a black 
does come in, you can use your 
steering dodge” and show that 
person only those apartments in 
black areas, says one agent who 


works mostly in white 
neighborhoods southwest of 
downtown. 


Although it is hard to de- 
termine exactly how widespread 
such tactics are, there is evidence 
that such discrimination is carried 
out on a large scale and that it 
undoubtedly plays a large role in 
keeping the Boston area dramati- 
cally segregated. If the metro- 
politan area’s racial distribution 
were mapped out in color-coded 
push-pins, the end picture would 
be an island of black surrounded 
by a nearly unbroken sea of 
white. 

Consider: in 1985, according to 
a Boston Redevelopment 
Authority (BRA) study, blacks 
made up 25 percent of Boston's 
total population — 76 percent of 
whom were concentrated in the 
adjoining, and predominantly 
black, neighborhoods of Rox- 
bury, Mattapan, and South 
Dorchester. And while another 
17 percent of the city’s blacks 








Where to get help 





help. 


courts. 





If you suspect you've been a victim of any type of housing 
discrimination, here are some of the agencies you can turn to for 


Boston Fair Housing Commission, Boston City Hall, room 
957, Boston 02201 (725-4408). Investigates fair-housing com- 
plaints, conducts conciliation and mediation procedures, and, 
when necessary, refers cases to other government agencies or the 


Massachusetts Commission 
Ashburton Place, sixth floor, Boston 02108 (727-3990). State 
agency charged with fighting discrimination in a number of areas, 
including housing. Investigates and mediates complaints, and, 
when necessary, assists victims with other legal remedies. 

US Department of Housing and Urban Development, Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity Office, 10 Causeway Street, 
room 309, Boston 02222 (565-5304). Investigates discrimination 
complaints and provides legal services for victims. 

Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, 294 
Washington Street, Boston 02108 (482-1145). Investigates dis- 
crimination complaints based on race or national origin. Provides 
victims with pro bono legal services to settle complaints. 

Greater Boston Legal Services, 68 Essex Street, Boston 02111 
(357-5757). Provides free legal help for low-income clients 
needing assistance to settle a variety of housing complaints. 


Discrimination, 1 
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lived, according to the BRA 
study, in the mostly white 
neighborhoods of Hyde Park, 
North Dorchester, and the more 
evenly integrated Jamaica Plain, 
that can be attributed less to 
integration than to an expansion 
of Boston’s growing minority 
population into areas that border 
the city’s established black core. 

Meanwhile, six of Boston’s 16 
neighborhoods were found to. be 
more than 90 percent white. Four 
of them — South Boston, 
Charlestown, East Boston, and 
downtown — had zero percent 
blacks living in them; Allston- 
Brighton, Roslindale, and West 
Roxbury all had black popula- 
tions of two percent or less. And 
according to 1980 census data of 
22 cities and towns surrounding 
Boston, 19 had black populations 
of less than 3 percent. And in 13 
of those communities, ‘blacks 
actually made up less than one 
percent of the population. 

Part of that disparity, some 
sources say, is a result more of 
economics than of outright hous- 
ing discrimination. 

“I think the whole affordable- 
housing issue overshadows dis- 
crimination,” says Wilson Hen- 
derson, director of the Massachu- 
setts Housing Finance Agency's 
(MHFA) — equal-opportunity 
division. A full third of black 
families live in poverty, accord- 
ing to Henderson, who argues 
that persons with low incomes 
tend to be less mobile than their 
wealthy counterparts, and there- 
fore prefer to live closer to a 
familiar social structure. And the 
perception that housing costs in 
communities of color are so much 
cheaper may also convince many 
minorities that moving into white 


neighborhoods is economically | 


impossible. (According to a 1981 
neighborhood-by-neighborhood 
survey of rents conducted by the 
Massachusetts Tenants Organiza- 
tion, however, that perception is 
highly overstated. The then-me- 
dian $383 monthly rent in Rox- 
bury, Mission Hill, and Mattapan 
was only four percent lower than 
the city-wide average of $402. 
And it was more expensive than 
prices in white neighborhoods 
such as Roslindale and East 
Boston, and at least a dozen 
largely white suburbs.) 

Others argue that many people 
of color have no desire to leave 
their communities. Many who 
could afford to live elsewhere are 
perfectly content to stay, say 
these observers, and resent the 
implication that moving into 
white areas should be some sort 
of innate desire. Others, says 
Arthur Eskew, a housing ad- 
vocate at the Roxbury Multi- 
Service Center, either fear racial 
harassment or are just too weary 
to fight the system of discrimina- 
tion. “You [whites] have beaten 
us [people of color! so badly, | 
don’t think there’s the will to 


fight segregation,” he says. “And 
I wouldn’t feel safe in an all- 
white community.” 

But those minorities who do 
buck the tide and try to move into 
largely white neighborhoods 
often run smack up against either 
overt or covert discrimination in 
the housing industry. “You'd 
really be spitting in the wind if 
you tried to say that [discrimina- 
tion] wasn’t the reason for the 
patterns we're seeing,” says 
Ernest Gutierrez, executive direc- 
tor of the Boston Fair Housing 
Commission. 

“It's a big problem,” says one 
real-estate broker. “And it’s all 
over eastern Massachusetts.” 

Between 1983 and 1987, the 
Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination (MCAD) 
conducted three investigations of 
racial discrimination in the. Bos- 
ton-area howsing market, all of 
which proc ed discouragingly 
similar results. In a 1983 study of 
Somerville and Cambridge, 75 
percent of the 12 real-estate 
agencies tested “appeared to 
violate fair housing laws” by 
discriminating against minorities. 
After a 1984 study in Milton, 
MCAD initiated complaints 
against 80 percent of the real- 
estate companies tested there. 
And last year, five out of seven 
Framingham real-estate agencies 
were charged with discriminating 
on the basis of either race or 
national origin. 

“Eight out of every 10 times I 
try to move out of Roxbury,” says 
Franklin Young, supervisor of 
MCAD’s civil-rights review pro- 
gram, “I'm going to be dis- 
criminated against.” And while 
“your chances of being closed out 
{of the housing market] are 
almost nil,” says MHFA’s Hen- 
derson, “you may not be given all 
the options.” 

According to the data collected 
in MCAD’s Cambridge/Somer- 
ville study, for example, black 
testers who asked for housing 
identical to that requested by 
their white counterparts were 
told about 32 percent fewer 
apartments, and actually shown 
58 percent fewer. Blacks were 
also more likely to be told only 
about units in certain buildings 
or areas, and they were often 
quoted higher rents and security 
deposits than were whites. And 
all of those forms of discrimina- 
tion are almost impossible to de- 
tect without a direct black-and- 
white comparison. 

Several real-estate agents who 
spoke to the Phoenix, however, 
insist they are not to blame for 
the discrimination they practice. 

“What I’m doing is purely a 
function of the racism of the 
landlords,” says. one. “And the 
broker is placed in a terrible po- 
sition: either we do business the 
way the landlord dictates, which 
is racist, or we don’t do any busi- 
ness.” 





“Once the word gets out that 
you'll bring anyone over to see an 
apartment,” says another agent, 
“I don't think you'll get the 
listings.” 

Indeed, it is the pervasiveness 
of racism that allows it to per- 
petuate itself in the real-estate 
business. ‘“You know how it is,” 
says one agent. “If you're in a 
peer group and everyone else is 
discriminating, it just makes it 
that much easier for you to 
discriminate. So Joe Jones looks 
at that and says, ‘Why should I be 
the hero and rent to a black 
person and take a chance on 
getting my house burned 
down?” And with that kind of 
thinking running rampant, says 
Young, “even individuals who 
don’t have the propensity to 
discriminate against someone 
else ... afe indoctrinated into a 
real-estate system to think 
they've got to do this to survive.” 

And if the problem is so tightly 
woven into the fabric of society, 
brokers wonder, why are they 
being charged with solving it? 
Why are they the ones who are 
pursued and penalized by in- 
vestigative agencies when they 
are only. a symptom rather than 
the disease? 

“Because,” says MCAD com- 





missioner Kathy Allen, ‘they're 
the ones with the power.” 

“Granted, they're between a 
rock and a hard place,” says one 
former city official, ‘‘but the issue 
is between right and wrong... . 
They have a moral obligation to 
uphold the law, and nine times 
out of 10, they'll duck it.” And if a 
broker loses listings because he 
or she refuses to screen out 
minorities, so be it, he says. “At 
least that broker will be able to go 
home and sleep at night.” 

And the explanation that it’s 
better to keep minorities out of 
neighborhoods in which they’re 
not welcome for their own safety 
and_ well-being carries little 
weight with the activists. “That's 
bullshit,” says MHFA’s Hen- 
derson. “No one should set 
himself up as judge and jury and 
protector of my rights while he’s 


letting someone else violate 


them.” 

“We, as a generation, went 
through a civil-rights movement 
and thought we'd dealt with this 
problem, and we haven't,” says 
MCAD’s Allen. “And we're not 
going to solve these problems in 
our lifetime. So the question is 
‘Where can we effect change?’ 
The answer is ‘We have the tools 
to effect change in housing.’ ” 0 











MHFA‘s Henderson: limited options in the housing market 





Getting tough 
on bigotry 





section of Hyde Park. 


n.June 1986, the Reverend Wesley Roberts and his wife, tired 
of commuting from the North Shore to his church ir Boston’s 
South End, picked out a $395,000 house to buy-in a white 
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— Boston Magazine 








Sat., May 6 « 8:00 & 11:00 
JOHN SCOFIELD 





Sun., May 7 +1 show « 8:00 
benefit for Fearless Hearts 
featuring a live tribute to 
ELVIS PRESLEY by 
HANS VIGE & BAND 
sponsored by WMEX/AM, 
Nightstage & American Airlines 
proceeds to benefit the homeless 





Mon., May 8 2 shows ¢ 8:00 & 10:30 
FOSTER & LLOYD 
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SULLIVAN STADIUM 
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We carry all: PROVIDENCE 
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CIVIC CENTER — 
Cinderella: 5/1; 
Bon Jovi: 6/7. 


HE WHO) ,ORPHEUM. 





ALL 





7/12 & 7/14 


SHOWS INCLUDING 
HARTFORD & THE 
MEADOWLANDS !!! 


& LAKE 
COMPOUNCE 
OTHER WHO SHOWS 


= 


HARTFORD CIVIC 
CENTER — World 
ice Skating 
Champions: 5/25; 
Bon Jovi: 6/23 & 
@ 6/24. The Who: 7/4 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY! 


Call (203) 246-4123 M-F 9:30-5:30; Sat. 10-5 











Tues., May 9° 1 show « 9:00 
CD release party 


BOB MELOON 
& THE 
BIG ARGUMENT 


other or ‘ial uate ace . 





Wed., May 10¢ 1 show 9:00 
voted Best Blues Artist BMA 


DUKE ROBILLARD 


11TH HOUR BAND 





Sat., May 13 
special showtime «7:30 


JESS LEARY, 
WENDY SOBEL 
& SALLY KROWN 

"TRIO 


Sun. & Mon., May 14 & 15 
8:00 & 10-60 : 





celebrate Mother’s Da 
with Brazilian jazz at its best! 


ASTRUD GILBERTO 
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Wed., May 17 ¢ 8:00 & 10:30 
west coast blues explosion! 


LITTLE CHARLIE 
& THE NIGHT CATS 
THE PALADINS 





Sat., May 20 « 8:00 & 11:00 

LUTHER “GUITAR” 
JOHNSON 

SLEEPY LA BEEF 





But they changed their minds the day a neighbor allegedly 
came over to inform the owners that the house would be “egged 
or torched” if the Robertses bought it. The neighbor also allegedly 
told the broker handling the house: “If you sell that house to 
black people, we will torch it.... We're just not going to have 
black people living here.” 

“It was just one of those situations that probably occurs more 
often than we are aware of,” Roberts says now, almost three years 
later, “I was just in a position to do something about it.” 

And, unlike many others, the Robertses did do something 
about it. Along with the former owners of the house, the couple 
took the case to federal court. Last month the case was settled out 
of court with the neighbor agreeing to pay $16,000 in damages. 

But action such as that, fair-housing specialists say, is rare. The 
US Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), for 
example, estimates that roughly two million acts of housing 
discrimination are committed every year — of which only 5000 or 
so are reported. And that disparity, officials say, is a major 
stumbling block in the road to eradicating the problem. 

Because the system of discrimination is so subtle and 
sophisticated, many victims are never even aware of it. For those 
who do suspect they've been victimized, filing and following up 
on a complaint — a procedure that can take months — is often 
seen as more hassle than it’s worth. Even in Massachusetts, which 
has a reputation for vigorous enforcement of civil-rights laws, 
only 650 housing-discrimination complaints were filed last year 
with the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 
(MCAD), of which a mere 183 alleged racial bias. The Boston Fair 
Housing Commission (BFHC) received only 29 complaints 
involving race or color. 

“When you don’t have the ability to affect it [discrimination] 
basically your being upset is only a burden to yourself,” says 
Franklin Young, supervisor of MCAD’s civil-rights review project, 

See BIGOTRY, page 17 
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Bigotry 
Continued from page 15 
explaining why many of those 
who are victimized fail to seek 
legal recourse. And, as Roberts 
puts it, “Life is too short to go 
through those hassles.” 

Obviously, if so much dis- 
crimination goes undetected, un- 
reported, and unpunished, any 
hopes of eliminating it seem 
rather far-fetched. But there are 
promising signs — most notably 
a major change in federal law — 
that the fair-housing laws may be 
getting both more respect and, 
when they're violated, more- 
vigorous enforcement. 

For instance, the Greater Bos- 
ton Real Estate Board (GBREB), a 
trade association representing 
about 5200 brokers in 54 cities 
and towns in the Boston. area, 
three years ago began a $400,000 
education and outreach program 
for its members. Completion of a 
three-hour fair-housing course is 
mandatory, and classes to update 
members on changes in the laws 
are also offered. And the board’s 
director of equal opportunity, 
former MCAD staffer Susan For- 
ward, says she fields dozens of 
phone calls a week from mem- 
bers seeking clarifications of fair- 
housing rules. 

Most encouraging, though, is a 
new federal Fair Housing Act 
that, in addition to expanding 
protections to cover people with 
disabilities and families with chil- 
dren, allows for far stiffer penal- 
ties against those who do dis- 
criminate. Before March, when 
the new regulations took effect, 
the fine for discriminating in 
Massachusetts was a piddling 
$2000, and victims who wanted 
to try- their case in court had to 
bring their own attorney. 

“Under the new laws, however, 
HUD officials» tiow have the 
power to investigate and initiate 
complaints against alleged viola- 
tors, and by _Tepresent victims 
‘before an 


judge, whee fines can go a8 high 
as $10,000 for the first offense. If 
the case then goes to federal 
court, féderal lawyers will rep- 
resent the victimis;:judges can 
hand down fines of $50,000«for 
the first offense, and $100,000 for 
each successive. violation. Puni- 
tive damages, meanwhile, are 
unlimited. 

And as word of costly settle- 
ments gets out, fair-housing of- 
ficials are i real-estate 
agents will realize the financial 
risk of discriminating. The BFHC 
last year mediated a $20,000 
settlement for one discrimination 
victim. And Joseph Vera, chief of 
fair-housing enforcement in the 
Boston HUD office, tells of a 
whopping $325,000 settlement 
for a black woman discriminated 
against in Washington, DC. 

“It's no longer going to be a 
slap on the wrist for discriminat- 
ing,” notes Nadine Cohen, staff 
counsel at the Lawyers Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights Under Law. 
“It's going to be more costly to 
get caught discriminating and 


lose your license and get hit with . 


all sorts of damages than it will 
be to tell a landlord, ‘No, I’m not 
going to take your listing.’ ” 


Spill 


Continued from page 12 
Congressman George Miller's 
subcommittee on water, power, 
and off-shore energy resources, 
his subcommittee has asked for 
and received the right to sub- 
poena evidence in its investiga- 
tion of the spill. 

Stressing that the committee 
has not felt it necessary to have 
subpoena powers in the past be- 
cause it has enjoyed cooperation 
from witnesses in most cases, 
Beard said the request for sub- 
poena power “sets the tone, lets 


— SF 


folks know that we are serious 
about this investigation.” 

Beard would not comment on 
whether the committee would be 
subpoenaing Exxon tankers’ 
logs, saying, “We haven't yet 
made a decision about which 
evidence to request or subpoena, 
but we soon will.” 

Under Section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, Exxon’s liability is 
limited to just $150 per gross ton 
of spilled crude up to a cap of 
$250,000. 

However, if it can be estab- 
lished that the discharge was the 
result of “willful negligence or 
willful misconduct within the 
privity and knowledge of the 
owner,” there would be no limit 
to Exxon’s liability, exposing the 
company to damage claims for 


the full amount of the cost of the 


clean-up and of restoring or 
replacing the natural resources 
damaged or destroyed by its 
negligence. 

Robert W. Adler, senior at- 
torney for the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, told the 
Phoenix, “We believe that the 
existing facts already make a 
strong case for willful negligence 
or misconduct on Exxon’s part. 
These new facts, if true, would 
make that case even more iron- 
clad.” 

“Obviously you can’t replace 
Prince William Sound,” Adler 
said. “But you can prevent similar 
tragedies by using monetary 
damages recovered from Exxon 
to buy back oil leases in other 
environmentally sensitive areas, 
such as Bristol Bay, in south- 
western Alaska.” 

Others share his assessment of 
Exxon’s position. 

Attorney Zygmunt Plater, 
professor of environmental law 
at Boston College Law School, 
told the Phoenix, “Legally, Exxon 


+*fs already in the coffin as far as its 


liability is concerned. But these 
new elements, the bonuses and 
the short cut, if true, would nail it 
shut.” Oo 


Brief Cases 


Continued from page 10 
guns on the issue of contracep- 
tion. Scalia posed this critical 


: problem to Susman: “I don’t see 


why a court that can draw that 
line [between the first, second, 
and third trimesters of pregnan- 
cy] can’t separate abortion from 
birth control quite readily.” 

Attorney Susman responded 
with one of those rare answers 
that change a justice’s mind, The 
right to contraception is not dis- 
tinct from the right to abortion, 
argued Susman; the once “bright 
line” between the two has disap- 
peared. Now there is only one 
right, and that is “the right to 
procreate” or not to procreate. 
The reason for this, he pointed 
out, is that the most common 
forms of contraception today are 
IUDs and birth-control pills, all 
of which achieve contraception 
by acting as abortifacients, for 
they act not by preventing con- 
ception but by preventing the 
fertilized egg from attaching it- 
self to the uterine wall. If the 
term “life” is defined as com- 
mencing at conception, as the 
anti-abortion forces and the Mis- 
souri statute at issue in Webster 
declare, then the use of these 
common contraceptives is, in re- 
ality, abortion. “We are no long- 
er just talking about condoms 
and diaphragms,” said Susman, 
as was the case in the days when 
Griswold was decided. Those 
methods actually prevented con- 
ception. 

There was another principle 
that all the justices, and all parties 
as well, seemed to agree upon — 
that if the life of the woman is in 
danger, an abortion could not be 
constitutionally prohibited by 
statute or regulation. This lets the 
pro-choice advocates get their 
foot in the door, since it concedes 
that there is at least some 

See BRIEF CASES, page 19 
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Continued from. page 17 
provision of the Constitution 
setting forth a right to choose in 
at least some circumstances. 

Yet there remains the disturb- 
ing possibility that even though 
certain central assumptions of the 
pro-choice movement seem safe 
— the sanctity of the decision to 
use contraceptives and the notion 
of personal privacy that it 
presupposes, and the role of the 
Constitution to protect at least to 
some extent a woman’s right to 
terminate a pregnancy — the 
right to choose abortion may in 
the end become next to mean- 
ingless for millions of women if 
the Court's decision eats away at 
Roe. 

My law partner Nancy 
Gertner, who has argued some of 
the more important . abortion 
cases in Massachusetts, describes 
the abortion battlefield as a “con- 
tinuum” running from outright 
prohibition of all abortion to 
giving affirmative support to 
abortion (including, even, public 
funding of the procedure for 
indigent women). The Supreme 
Court has generally said no to the 
question of states’ being forced 
actively to support or encourage 
abortion. Thus, the Court upheld 
as early as 1977 a Connecticut 
statute that limited Medicaid 

~funds for abortions for poor 
women to those’ considered 
medically necessary. Yet on the 
other end of the spectrum, ever 
since the Roe decision the 

Supreme Court has consistently 

knocked down state-erected re- 

strictions to the right to choose an 
abortion. If the states have not 
been required to aid a woman in 


getting an abortion, neither have. 


they been allowed to standin her 
way. 

According to Gertner, the 
Webster case is_ particularly 
dangerous because some of the 
provisions of the Missouri statute 
move so far along the continuum 
as to create serious and practical 
obstacles to freedom of choice. 
Once the vitality of Roe is 
sapped, state legislatures likely 
would erect ever more stringent 
barriers, until the right to choose, 
especially for poor women, 
would become virtually nonexis- 
tent. Perhaps most important, the 
Missouri statute prohibits the use 
of any public hospital or public 
medical facility for performing an 
abortion, even if the woman is 
able and willing to pay for the 
procedure, and even forbids the 
doctor from recommending it. 
(This last provision of the law has 
been attacked in the Webster case 
as violating the free-speech 
provisions of the First Amend- 
ment.) 

Beyond all this potential for 
disaster, however, there's a bright 
spot for women living in Massa- 
chusetts. In the 1982 case of Moe 
v. Hanley, attorney Gertner per- 
suaded the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court (SJC) to 
rule 6-1 that the state could not 
cut off Medicaid funding for 
abortions while such funding 


was available for other medical © 


procedures since that would in- 
hibit a woman’s exercise of her 
procreational and privacy rights, 
thereby violating provisions of 
the Massachusetts state Constitu- 
tion. Our state’s highest court, in 
other words, found a state con- 
stitutional right to support af- 
firmatively the right to choose 
even while the US Supreme 
Court refused to find a similar 
right in the federal Bill of Rights. 

Since Moe was decided, there 
have been three new appoint- 
ments to the SJC by former 
governor Edward King, who re- 
portedly made a fervent anti- 
abortion philosophy a litmus test 
for appointment. According to 
the vote-counters who have been 
observing the SJC over the years 
since Moe, those three appoint- 
ments, combined with Chief 
Justice Edward Hennessey, who 


dissented from Moe in 1982, 
would have given the anti-abor- 
tion forces enough votes to over- 
rule Moe (by a vote of 4-3) were 
that or a related issue to have 
come before the Court in the 
intervening years. 

However, Hennessey just re- 
tired from the Court, and Gov- 
ernor Dukakis will soon be mak- 
ing another appointment to that 
bench. Since it is likely that 
Dukakis will appoint a justice 
who will favor liberty interests 
over state regulation of private 
life, the pro-choice forces may 
regain a 4-3 majority on the SJC. 
Hence, the right to choose in 
Massachusetts may be protected 
regardless of what the US 
Supreme Court does in Webster. 

Although somewhat comfort- 
ing, the situation of women in 
Massachusetts cannot disguise 
the fact that, as a recent News- 
week magazine survey indicates, 
in the absence of a strong federal 
constitutional pro-choice protec- 
tion, 22 state legislatures would 
be likely to restrict the right to 
choose an abortion, and another 
15 states would become battle- 
grounds on the issue. 

At the Webster oral argument, 
Fried stated that such concepts as 
“the right to control one’s body” 
and “the. right to be let alone” 
were mere “abstractions” and 
hence were useless as a basis for 


determining whether and how © 


the Constitution protects the 
right to choose an abortion. 
Contrary to what the Frieds of the 
world would have us believe, 
there is such a thing as personal 
autonomy. And if liberty means 
anything, it means that we — 
man and woman alike — have 
the right to retain control over 
our bodies. 0 


Culture 


Continued from page 8 

state have sought and found 
some financial relief from local 
arts-lottery ‘councils, which 
award grants to community- 
based cultural organizations. In 
Boston, though — the place 
where a majority of Massachu- 
setts artists live and work — arts- 
lottery money has dwindled 
rapidly over the past two years. 

Under state arts-lottery guide- 
lines enacted in 1987, the amount 
of money each Massachusetts 
community receives to distribute 
to cultural groups and projects is 
determined by a formula based 
on population and property val- 
ues. As a city’s or town’s prop- 
erty values increase, its arts-lot- 
tery appropriation goes down. 

Boston’s residential and com- 
mercial real-estate boom of the 
last few years has driven up 
property values here — driving 
hundreds of cultural organiza- 
tions out of their performing and 
exhibition spaces as the cost of 
space per square foot has risen. 
As a result of its inflated real- 
estate values, the city’s arts- 
lottery appropriations have been 
cut in the past two years by 50 
percent of what they were in the 
mid 1980s, according to Larry 
Murray, executive director of the 
ARTS/Boston and a member of 
the Boston Arts Lottery Council, 
which awards grants from the 
arts-lottery funds. (Arts-lottery 
revenues comprise the first $4 
million collected each year from 
the Megabucks and Mass 
Millions lottery games.) 

The arts-lottery council has 
asked the state to review its 
distribution formula and consider 
changing it to reflect population 
and per capita income rather than 
property values. But though the 
Boston council made its request a 
year ago, the state has yet to take 
action. 

“The arts lottery is often the 
only way a fledgling arts group 
can get some money,” notes 
Murray. Funders tend to give 
grants only to organizations with 

See CULTURE, page 20 
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Culture 


Continued from page 19 
some kind of track record, he ex- 
plains. 

The lottery is also a key source 
of support for community-ori- 
ented or neighborhood-oriented 
cultural projects — and for pro- 
jects that take risks, according to 
Boston Commissioner of Arts 
and Humanities Bruce Rossley. 

It is risk-taking and innovation 
among cultural organizations 
that will suffer as a result of cut- 
backs in funding for arts, con- 
tends Rossley. And many in Bos- 
ton’s arts community concur. 

“These days, in order to just 
survive, you have to be safe, you 
have to imitate, you can’t be 
creative,” says Vincent Murphy, 
a founder and former artistic di- 
rector of Theater Works, one of 
Boston’s premier theater com- 
panies until it lost its downtown 
Boston performing space at the 
start of the city’s real-estate 
boom in 1983 (see “I Aint Got a 
Home,” page 8). 

Says Smith of the Loon and 
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Heron: “We have counted on the 
state to fund many of our most 
innovative and risk-taking pro- 
jects. Now, we'll have to look 
hard elsewhere.” 

Smith plans to approach small 
businesses and ask them to help 
fund some of his projects. 
“They're entrepreneurial,” he 
points out. But if his company 
can’t support its mission of “serv- 
ing the needs of the traditionally 
underserved,” he says, he may 
reconsider staying with the strug- 
gle to keep the organization 
afloat. And that will affect young 
audiences — middle class and 
lower class alike. 

“The program that we make 
money with is an after-school 
program for middle-class kids 
whose parents can afford to write 
checks to send them to this 
program,” he notes. “Now, those 
kids are terrific. But I don’t feel 
impelled to go through the 
sacrifices and machinations we 
go though to keep this company 
running just so those kids can 
have this experience.” 

The funding crunch for arts 
organizations is driving arts 
groups out of business, artists out 
of the city, and arts. ad- 
ministrators like Smith away 
from the business of trying to run 
cultural organizations. 

“This is preventing artists — 
real, tax-paying people — from 
earning a living,” points out 
Murray. 

Murray, like most others in the 
local arts community, isn’t. op- 
timistic that financial times will 
become easier for arts groups 
very soon. “Two things are 
bound to happen,” he says. 
“Prices will go up. And com- 
panies will have to become more 
resourceful than they are now. 

“These are times that call for a 
think tank to be created to come 
up with ideas for funding of the 

_arts — things such as a local 
option tax that can be added on to 
VCR, CD, or record sales. We in 


the arts keep going back to 
government, corporations, and 
foundations. We're like moths. 
We can’t just keep going back to 
the flame.” Oo 


Hynes 


Continued from page 7 
three days, renting hotel rooms 
and filling restaurant seats. 

Thus, though a gate show 
might maximize convention-hall 
revenues, a convention is none- 
theless generally the better econ- 
omic use for the hall from the 
perspective of the community at 
large. 

“Eighteen months is not 
necessarily the magic number, 
but in most cities the convention 

~ bureau does control the long- 
term dates of major convention 
facilities for that specific reason,” 
said Phillips. “Somebody who 
comes to town for three and four 
days and attends a convention is 
going to spend a lot more than 
somebody who comes in for the 
day to have a look at an auto 
show and then leaves.” 

Jerry Roper, president and 
chief executive officer for the 
Chicago Convention and Visitors 
Bureau — which has a contract to 
book Chicago’s McCormick Place 
— said he has polled a number of 
Chicago's competitors and found 
that most operate on that model. 
(There are exceptions, however, 
notably New York City’s Jacob K. 
Javits Convention Center and 
Atlanta’s World Congress Center, 
which book for themselves.) 

“It is pretty much the norm 
that the convention bureau does 
the long-term marketing of the 
hall,” he said. “Dallas, Houston, 
New Orleans, Anaheim, and San 
Francisco all do it that way.” San 
Diego, Orlando, and Phoenix fall 
in that category as well. 

It is also an approach preferred 


by convention planners, who 
are, after all, the clients. “It is 
much easier to be able to go 
to the convention bureau to ar- 
range the whole thing,” says 
Fred C. Spillman, convention 
manager for the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. “It is double 
the work if they can’t control the 
whole thing.” 

Nonetheless, the politically 
conceived MCCA chose a dif- 
ferent approach. From its incep- 
tion, the MCCA husbanded the 
sales-and-marketing functions. 
Indeed, in 1984 Lucci tried to ex- 
pand the MCCA’s marketing 
function across thé state, getting 
the Greater Springfield, Worces- 
ter County, and Boston conven- 
tion-and-visitors bureaus, the 
Cape Cod Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Bristol County 
Development Council to agree to 
chip in to support MassMeetings, 


a marketing agency whose os- - 


tensible purpose was to develop 
convention and meeting possibil- 
ities for all the different areas. 
The membership fees to 
MassMeetings were pro-rated, 
with Boston paying the most, 
about $75,000 a year, Cape Cod 
kicking in $25,000, and Spring- 
field and Worcester each anteing 
up about $12,500 a year. How- 
ever, sources told the Phoenix, 
MassMeetings members quickly 
bégan wondering whether they 
were getting their money’s 
worth, After repeated com- 
plaints, the MCCA cut those fees 
in half. Still, even with its fee 
reduced to $6250, Springfield 
decided it couldn’t justify the 
cost. Last year, that bureau an- 
nounced it was dropping out. 
“There was some concern 
about what we were getting out 
of “it,” said Stephen S. Root, 
president of the Greater Spring- 
field Convention and Visitors 
Bureau. “With our budget the 
way it was, we absolutely felt 
that the cost was not justified. If 
we felt the return had been that 





significant, we would have found 
a way to get the money.” 

Meanwhile, with its tourism 
budget reduced by a million 
dollars in fiscal year 1989, the 
Dukakis administration cut state 
support for MassMeetings in half, 
from $200,000 to $100,000 — and 
warned of probable further cuts 
for FY ‘90. 

Faced with that dual loss of 
support, the MCCA has dropped 
MassMeetings and is closing its 
New York and Chicago offices. 
The New York office will be 
converted into a marketing 
operation solely for the Hynes. 

But though the MCCA has 
effectively surrendered the job of 
selling Boston as a convention 
site, it has retained the booking 
function for the Hynes. This has 
forced the Boston’s convention- 
and-visitors bureau, funded with 
a combination of private and 
public money, into the role of 
intermediary, requiring it to con- 
fer with the Hynes before it can 
inform a potential client about 
available dates. 

Meanwhile, the MCCA staff is 
often contacting the same clients, 
duplicating the convention-and- 
visitors bureau’s effort — at a 
time when tourism budgets are 
spread increasingly thin. 

“It is a colossal department of 
redundancy department syn- 
drome,” says Bill Heck, who runs 
a Boston hotel-management 
company. “It gets to be sloppy, it 
is not in unison, and it is not 
typical of what happens other 
places. The marketplace is con- 
fused by that.” ‘ 

Roy Evans, executive vice- 
president of the Professional 
Convention Management Asso- 
ciation (PCMA), has monitored 
the situation in Boston closely 
since some PCMA' members 
complained about the MCCA 
management last year. “There is 
no question that the bureau 
should book the Hynes,” he said. 

See HYNES, page 22 
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Continued from page 20 

“That is the industry standard. It 
impairs the bureau's ability to 
function in a professional man- 
ner by not being able to control 
the books. It hampers the bu- 
reau, and it contributes to the 
problems there.” 

Another familiar with 
both the MCCA’s sales-and-mar- 
keting tion and the bureau 
put it way: “The level of 
communication between the 
convention bureau and the hall 
just doesn’t seem to be there. It is 
confusing people who buy meet- 
ing sites, and that is.a major, ma- 
jor problem.” 

For his part, Joyce said he has 
no intention of relinquishing the 
booking. “My feeling is that the 


. interest of the public demands 


that there be somebody watch- 
ing out for the interests of the 
public,” he said. “Nowhere in 
the convention-center legislation 
does it say we should be run by 
anybody other than the conven- 
tion-center authority.” 

Of course, the convention-cen- 
ter legislation — which created 
fiefdom, not efficiency — is part 
of the problem. Said manage- 
ment consultant Heck: “If the 
thing is organized inefficiently, it 
will run inefficiently.” 

Joyce, however, defended the 
MCCA’s sales-and-marketing 
operation, citing a recent study 
claiming that the Hynes is doing 
better than expected in bringing 
business to Boston. Asked about 
the:many complaints concerning 
Lucci’s sales and marketing, 
Joyce said he could produce an 
equal number of letters praising 
the MCCA. If so, that, may frame 
the question Lashman ‘must 
answer: is the ability to bat .500 a 
majorleague average in the hos- 
pitality game? a) 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 
the Herald played.-it tougher, 
blasting..the “original April. 29 


_gtoty on page one, whereas the 


Globe predictably placed it more 
demurely on Metro front. The 
Herald's story the following 
Tuesday also focused sharply on 
the no-interest aspect of the loan 
(both in the lead and headline), 
whereas that s Globe didn’t 
ascertain the inferest rate. And 
on Wednesday the Globe, report- 
ing on Pezzella’s decision to quit 
his adrninistration post, devoted 
most of the first six paragraphs to 
Pezzella’s explanation of events, 
whereas the Herald waited until 
well into the jump page to let him 
lay out his side of the story. 
Given how quickly this story 
ended in Pezzella’s resignation — 
and Dukakis’s professed angst 
over the episode — this one de- 
served front-page play. 

But when it came to the park- 
ing fee-asco of Pezzella’s former 
mentor, boss, and fellow Worces- 
tarian Gerry D’Amico, it was the 
Globe that played the bad (or 
badder) cop. Last Tuesday the 
paper reported that the would-be 
lieutenant governor with the 
special plates owed $900 in park- 
ing tickets and fines statewide, 
while the Herald used the smal- 
ler, $327 citywide fine figure. 
One .day later, while a Herald 
editorial chided D’Amico, the 
Globe went considerably further 
and actually demanded that the 
governor fire D’Amico from his 
post as head of the state’s liter- 
acy campaign. Whew! 

These days, there is a real 
battle of the cojones on Beacon 
Hill between the Globe and the 
Herald as both papers vie for the 
role of chief corruption cop. 
That's always been the Herald's 
stock-in-trade, but it represents a 
serious change of attitude for the 
once-genteel Globe. 

Is this heightened competition 

See QUOTE, page 24 
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Continued from page 22 
producing good journalism, or 
has: perspective been lost? Is it 
driven by a desire for better gov- 
ernment, or is it simply a result 
of the post-presidential-cam- 
paign discovery by the press 
that, politically, the emperor — 
one Michael Dukakis —-has no 
clothes? Are we drowning in a 
sea of gratuitous hack attacks? 
Can the commonwealth be 
saved? More on this later. 
* * * 

Remember the Herald’‘s salad 
days last fall when George Bush 
was holding .up headlines 
screaming POLL SHOCKER: BUSH 
TIES DUKE IN MASS. and WHAT A 
MESS!, and presidential-cam- 
paign junkies were turning to 
KRC’s daily tracking polls to 
watch Bush’s unfavorables mi- 
grate right into the. Dukakis 
column? Well, George is busy 
doing nothing in the White 
House, and KRC has moved over 
to Morrissey Boulevard, of all 
places. 

According to KRC president 
Gerry Chervinsky, his company 
ended a three-year relationship 
with the Herald this past March 
when it signed up to produce 
weekly national polls and a series 
of statewide polls for the Globe 
and WBZ-TV in conjunction with 
the American Political Network 
— the outfit that brought us the 
ever-popular, Presidential Cam- 
paign Hotlinein 1988. ~~ , 

“The. American Political 
Network: wanted ‘to work ‘with 


' the Globe, and I ‘was happy: to 


switch,”’ 


make. the says 


Chervinsky, who still professes a ~ 


fondness for the folks at One 
Presumably, 
Rowever, the Globe gig will make 
KRC _. more Of" a force. to “be 
reckoned with nationally, as well 
as in the all-important Beltway. 

That's leaves Herald editor Ken 
Chandler looking for a.new 
pollster. “Anyone. heefifids, says 
Chandler, will work for a media 
consortium since “Channel Five 
and I and WEEI have agreed to 
poll together,” Kc 

That, however, may be jump- 
img the gun a tad. Channel 5 
spokeswoman Pam Bush says 


that “right now, there isn’t any 
kind of contract or agreement 
that-Channel 5 has arranged [to 
poll] with the Herald.” And for 
his part, WEEI news director John 
Rodman says, “We have not 
signed any agreements with any- 
bod 


y.” 
* ~ * 

Anyone expecting a serious 
exposé of the Flynn spin-control 
operation may have been a little 
disappointed by the story in the 
May/June issue of the Columbia 
Journalism Review. Although 
there were a few tidbits of 
Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA) request intrigue and a 
sense that hizzoner’s people can 
be vindictive about reporters who 
write nasty things about them, 
the piece, by freelancer Stephen 
Simurda, was too short and too 
shallow to flesh out the excesses 
of the City Hall information- 
control apparatus for a national 
audience. You get the feeling 
some editors took a whole set of 
Ginsu knives to this story. Any- 
way, Raybo can breathe a sigh of 
relief. 

The real value in the piece, 
however, was the group photo of 
Globe City Hall bureau chief 
Brian Mooney, Globe City Hall 
reporter Steve Marantz, and Her- 
ald City Hall bureau chief Joe 
Sciacca (who wasn’t accorded the 
respect he deserved in the piece, 
which ID’d him only as a City 


Hall reporter). Sciacca’s colorful 


paisley tie and Marantz’s equally 
busy..neckwear (which looked 
like something you'd see while in 
the throes of a bad case of DTs) 
did their best to reinforce the 
long-held view that male.journal- 
ists ate among the worst-dressed 
people in the world. And perhaps 


‘Mooney showed why he earns 


Simurda’s kudos as.“Boston’s top 
City Hall*reporter/” His tie was 
discreetly covered by a sweater. 

. * * * 

Here’s one guy who apparently 
believes that-Ray Flynn’s wife 
will relent and let him run for 
governor. In his Tuesday Globe 
cole” David Nyhan wrote 
Flynn into the 1990 gubernatorial 
battle, no ifs, ands, or. buts, 
(“With Joe Kennedy staying out 
of the governor's race, Bellotti 
and Flynn will split the vote that 


prefers a more macho style.) _ 


Maybe Nyhan knows something. 


Or maybe, like most of us, he just 
can’t believe that the Democratic 
field is set with Bellotti and 
Evelyn Murphy as the two top 
candidates. Personally, I think 
Nyhan may have made a mistake 
in writing off Joe K. 

* * * : 

Mike Frisby, of the Globe's 
Washington bureau, seems to be 
having a tough time lately. On 
April 19 he opened himself up to 
a deserved degree of ridicule by 
quoting political consultant Rich- 
ard Callow’s laudatory comments 
about Congressman Chet 
Atkins’s political courage for cast- 
ing a tough vote against Speaker 
Jim Wright. The problem is that 
not all that long ago, Callow had 
a stint as director of Atkins’s 
campaign committee. Not exactly 
a neutral observer. 

Eleven days after that faux pas, 
Frisby wrote a piece noting that 

' “only three of the 15 members of 
the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation have working 
spouses.” (The headline read 15 
MASSACHUSETTS CON- 
GRESSMEN, 3 WORKING WIVES.) 

Now, even if you count our 11 
congressmen and two senators, 
that’s.only 13. And even if you go 
back to the days before the 1982 
election, when the state legis- 
lature tried to punish both 
Margaret Heckler (she was a 
Republican) and Barney Frank 
(he was a maverick) by merging 
them into the same district, we 
had 12 congressmen and two 
senators, for a total of only 14. 

Shame on the headline writer 
and editor who fell for Frisby’s. 
new math. 

* *” *” 

Admittedly I’m not a Celtics 
fan, but was anyone else an- 
noyed by Tommy Heinsohn’s 
constant bellyaching about the 
officiating. during the Green 


~“series-ending 100-85 loss to the; 


Pistors"tast_ Tuesday night? He, 
made Johnny Most sound like’ a 
UN diplomat. And I must also 
admit that great as Larry Bird is 
(and frustrated as he is by his 
absence this year), I was a*little 
put off by his scolding commehts 
about his teammates in the wake 
of the series with Detroit. As the 
old joke about the pope issuing a 
decree agairi8t birth-control gées, 
.ifsydu don’t play the game, you 
can’t make the rules. 0 
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Fine Dining in an elegant setting 


No MSG in our cooking. Reservations suggested. 
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EXIT 46 OFF 1-290 
* Not on Ball Game Nights 
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ton, Alabama 35045. Course description and re, | CRUISE SHIPS Now hirng greene, sales-oriented Pavo Real Call Mr. Jansky 
HOME BUSINESS "Ces: Resource Center and’ unaiieg or ‘nor a Bag Pavo Real, SPARE CASH 350-0924 
Ext L, 1-6PM. $7.75 HR youse for a cause of your own. We 
PROSPER AT HOME LINE COOK we heed assietance in Gays. Wil car For Mo  Qrtlculate Individuale for our 
start creative indi- evaluating 
Discover how to your —— > work reports view, Cail 731-2001 programs that 
own successful business at vidual, sautee itor, oy r acent raise funds for respected or- 
bg we tt by ou ents 
home, Free details gar Pastry. Apply. 2-5:90, throughout the state. No INTERIOR Fully pald train- 
one oes Eng/Frer Hyon ». For information is liable, hardworkng. in- prboesnd nt nde Compeign Against Hunger. ff DON'T READ THIS AD IF 
VENDING & WP skilis, book- selt-adressed., stamped dividuals to Join our So Roget sateen of Ste YOU HATE COMPUTERS 
Earn BIG m8 oper- Able to start sponsible ama. Soot 6. See q a a eee ppg te feceneee. Voumeors are 
soy eee oa 8 coer fm — ; wages. Call Paul, 357-5255. 0. Good pay, be . Ss. need for our national office Customer Service Representative: Help 
Setion tan ‘Seosmment-. reas Seeten “Cali Kenmore Army & Navy accessible Dy all T tes ypu OUF new members use our commu- 
617-383-0333. From ARTDIRECTOR — seeks {fulltime sales person. your, calene t© work wile nication service, answer phones, process 
1-200-274-8363 S:S0AM-5:S0PM. note = =e = THE DEADLINE dent movement. Cail new accounts, handle inquiries, and other 
Wyrnossekeapr Somes. Saved nthe Berkshires SG. rimtoriOms.whipwin © FORLIFESTYLE 242-4023 odey varied duties. ie 
EMPLOYMENT now samy ca seSiss ae es ee mn. ADSIS. fromm tap mat and Hours are Monday and Thursday, 4:00 
anytime and keep trying. aaa Gea Cony Se ea WEDNESDAY AT weed progenies oes exp sorta 11:00 p.m. Starting pay is $7.50 
: pis. lary, Dents Saae tow or som 6PM vases aon pees 
THE DEADLINE FOR ling to it-time;_combonation Previo to ice experience 
eae my EMPLOYMENT loca Son, a andi day, evenings & wands Seemed. Colnpater lnnowledign necteied bas 
Gu ans «6 OPPS pms Soe ae necessary, we will train. Excellent ver- 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON. WORD Catoret HIGHEST PAID ccerernepermegtal Coordinator— bal skills are i 
ewrecrima processor MaNAaiNG =, NBOSTON, | HOMECARE||-|:supporied | | “al maar or-a50. 
Aukatt heestioves AND MORE EDITOR tional/international firm is General Videotex 
Inc. Watkins needed by group of busi- Smart exp, Me. seeking seductive female CAREERS Employment Corporation 
ness writers. Advance Yd Pye. oe phone operators. 595-0336. 
inc. are 2 qualified writing skile a8 you type. FT. ge fb -— Large, progres- Three Blackstone 
Shilie to anaiot them — Maureen. 262-5440. new national magazine PEACE WORK Newton sive, supported Street 
based in Berkshires. | Lawyers nuke control ofc \ 
shared offices located in the OR Startup exp., line editing, sks AdmyPom assie w/ top | «Needham employment Cambridge, MA 02139 
Seeten, St7-S27- ore _ > tates lusses. Good salary, -Wellesiey mentally handi 
Sa r. Exp necessary. Benefits for right wil igi ional y 
paper. Exp necsosay. ito M Eere tener, | Prestigious Nationa capped adults. 
TLED WATERS = atiorial issues, ‘employ. resume to: () 5181 Telecommunications} | Rewarding full & Serves Boston 
$8-10,000 « month. Cal for ment, bio-tech, real estate, Exp Sous, Chel, ine cook, | Co, seeking open- part time positions} § ond southwest 
Steve Collins, 782-0424 Cortes, High Tech, scale Back Bay restaurant. | minded women for as homecare work- suburbs. Requires 
COPY a. town, MA 02172 596-0008 Ask for Nick oF adult phone line. dk Beane pase minimum 2 # 
Growing printing and ‘ 5 job 
ing frm "seeks energetic by a mg moses | *MAKE YOUR — about what) | Occrience ina 
‘hae oie GunnniD Soecngs No experience | OWN HOURS a ea human service 
. Retail customer CLASSIFIED ADS IS necesssry. ae oO tind out more setting. Send 
service background eager TUESDAY AT APT *BE ABLE TO please call Launa resume to: 
related high-speed copiers — Free 21m apt mn exchange | REMAIN 566-7901 Director, Norfolk 
req'd wages, ill kinds of Jobs; Sec, WP, for —-> LETELY Industrial 
good benefits, career op Rec, Data Entry, Accts, ences & stay!" ABD PO COMPLET ea aie Services, 1400 NHD is the place to be! 
67-044 great co's, end 91600. Spectre Highway, If you have ever wanted to 
CUSTOMERSERVICE ious benefits Ca, Siton SFREE CLASSES$ =| Al this while making Norwood, MA work in a hardware store, NHD 
ny een SEO 1g STILL ALIVE 199 Wells Ave | 1 92062. Equal is the place to be. We are the 
com Boston w) pienty of ANGWERING SERVICE Learn now 10 sit yovinout | Call (617) 494-6677 Newton, MA OpportunityiAitr. fastest growing chain of retail 
room for advancement pa it Mon-Fri, 9-5 02159 mative Action hardware stores in New 
seeks 1 or 2 people Historic ooWO CAN? YOU CAN. ee ee Equal Opportunity Employer Employer. . 
take thei orders, & errange Saat ‘vty wage. Forep. (fyounave yoo ye or leave message. a England. We offer excellent 
fomeot er needs. We wil Goinment cal Tle or Kim penne een ing salary, a comprehen- 
you should be organized & ive benefit includi 
Idle to. work dur- The Phoenix personals: RESIDENTIAL COUNSELORS sive ng 
some ight adminiatrative Thi probably safest, Residential treatment center for Pan 401 ue Se pra 
Omics. Cal User Seaecl people "The creas ap: emotionally disturbed adolescents , 401(k) profit sharing 
at A PC Computer. presses to Govetening rae, seeks full-time and part-time resi- and much, much more! But, 
pOATARLEX Saar Es® dential counselors. most of all, ate = the best 
WER OGRAMMER | “high-tech, 20's" method of A B.A. In related field is required| | Management training programs 
picaton nang é schec. teeta and experience is preferred. in the retail hardware industry. 
more effectively. You wii ATTRACTIVE FEMALE Starting salary is $16,500 with a 4- : 
on 6 Mb Doss cubs ANGNANTED day work week. bins reer p ponte pave 
ee tae te EARN $600 should have 2 years’ retai 
experience, & ability to deal Please call Candy Ingalls, : 
yor Gun Eunenent oom "Oumar Residential Director at: management experience then 
Sorienen. Prionaiy’ "nen: or 1-000-442-5822 (508) 774-5000 Ext. 384 ware experience a plus), col- 
sume w/salary to: CARPENTERS | degree preferred and a 
Mr compion,’A'PC tom Experienced ony. Stat desire to work with a hands-on 
Ewen ten Siemens telemarketing COUNSELORS management team. 
DAYCARE (gos O1ee2Ie Coed children's camp in Berkshires 
TEACHERS CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA. wd organizations. June 21 - August 21. Head and For an interview, call Sonny 
conter seeks 2 wondertl seeks part-time telephone Boll ee Nay Assistant Instructors in Archery, Dunn at (617) 341-1810 
team pring » late CENTRAL 50 ap with benefits, and a ” Waterfront, Sailing, Windsurfing, 
OFC teacher qualited. Ful: $8/hour. Call Laurie ‘Sip oa tt convienent red Waterskiing, Basketball, Softball, ~ 
a -n t oiere Jenniter for make this job a Gymnastics, Tennis, Video, Sy 
pay and benefit in FGrmort erm jobe wertng aqpenanan. “must call Computers, Horseback riding, and 
great work environment: exciting area Conversions. 350-0002 nay , : 
pose Daye, eves, whende. Apply: caiman Hiking. Also bunk counselors and a. 
~ GUDE TO. GOVT 1085 mnvention Servic 576-6100 M-F, 10-2 unit heads. super hardware stores 
Spemage. your ares ss NewBoston Group (617) 964-1912 (PAUL) An Equtt Oppornty Emeioyer 







































































CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 






















































































_ CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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HUMAN SERVICE 
| CAREERS 
I w : 
| “cr comananly bowed rena 
apartments and vocational 
program for adults with MR. 
$18, 500 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to: 
Personnel, 
Wainut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


*RESTAURANTS> 
WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 


CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 


| _ FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 


CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


We are seeking candidates who are people- 
oriented, energetic, hard working, and 
interested in career development. applicants 
should have demonstrated supervisory skills, 
high performance standards, and an 
eagemess to accept responsibilty. 
INTERESTED?? 


} CALL JACKIE AT 628 -9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY,| 


9 AM-5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 








PUT OUR 
MONEY WHERE 


| | YOUR MOUTH IS 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION 
is looking for people to call 


1} |Our members for outreach and 


fundraising. Our. issues 
include an Exxon boycott, 
family/ parental leave and tax 
equity. You provide the enthu- 
siasm, we provide the train- 
ing. Friendly office, health 
benefits, and advancement. 


Mass Citizen Action 
Central Square 


Cambridge 
864-2277 











PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 
$175 - $200 


Healthy women ages 
21 - 25. No experience 
necessary. Harvard af- 
filiated research project 
seeks healthy female 
volunteers for alcohol 
sensitivity testing. 
Blood sampling in- 
volved. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
CALL 


| 855-2248 


6861 'S AVW "SNO NOILO3S *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 

















GOTTA DANCE?? 
We do and we need you! 


Boston Ballet's brand new 

I ti . r 
Good phoners make $20-$25 
per hour plus cash bonuses. 


starter? 
|‘Can you work part time 
evening hours? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes. 2 
Call James Jackson today 


& 


'542-6306 


Ore. rt 





| Are you an ambitious self watt 


Do you love the.arta?...... i's 








URBAN OUTFITTERS 


Retail Careers 
An innovative apparel, house- 
wares and lifestyle speciality 
store seeks creative individuals 
who.enjoy working hands on 

“with customers and merchan- 
dise. Positions available at our 
Boston store: Mens Department 


' Manager, ‘Merchandising Man" 


ager, Display Person. You may 
apply in person (No phone calls 
please) Monday - Friday, 10:00 
am to 5:00 pm at : 


URBAN OUTFITTERS 
tf. Kennedy St 


Mass 02158 


We wrote the 
book on better 
part-time jobs. 





address below: 


Opportunity 
Emplover 


Introducing a part-time job with full-time opportunity -at 
Warren, Gorham & Lamont, ong of America’s leading 


of professional business publications. Now hiring: 


TELEPHONE SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


We offer a perfect opportunity to earn excellent money in a 
professional, congenial environment, selling our top-quality, 
respected reference publications to leaders in accounting, 
finance, law, real estate and data processing. Use your people 
skills, as you call on our blue-chip customers. 

Benefits: Part time schedule will 
your other interests: music, writing, 
compensate you while you train, and the pay is competitive, 
with bonuses for sales achievement. And you'll get healthcare, 
vacation and tuition benefits, too. 


Start Now! Show us your top-notch phone skills by calling 
Maria at (617) 423-2020 ext. 450 or writing to us-at the 


you time to pursue 
arts - whatever. We 





Warren, Gorham & Lamont, Inc. 


210 South Street. Boston, MA 02111 














CAN VITAMIN C 
AFFECT 
YOUR CHOLESTEROL 


LEVEL? 

The USDA Human Nutrition 
Research Center on Aging at Tufts 
Univ. is looking for healthy non- 
smoking men and women aged 20-65 
to be part of a research study which 
will examine whether vitamin C has 
effect on blood cholesterol levels. 
Eligible participants will be required 
to take vitamin C or a placebo 
(inactive substance) daily for eight 
months and visit the Center in 
downtown Boston a total of four 
times for testing. 

Volunteers will receive a total of 
$80.00 for screening and completion 
of the study. 

For further information, please write 
or call: 

RECRUITER 

USDA HUMAN NUTRITION 
RESERACH CENTER ON AGING 
AT TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

711 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02111 

Phone: (617) 556-3300 











Request study #400 
Other studies also available. 


FRIDAY, 
You 
NEED 

THE 
PHOENIX. 








THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 














Bloomingdales 
Chestnut Hill 


announces 
Commission Sales 


Bloomingdales 
is pleased to announce straight commission 
and salary plus commission sales positions 
in all of our departments. 


Full time and evening and weekend 
schedules available. 
Come into our Personnel Office for details. 
Come join our team. 


olaamingoale's 


55 Boylston St. « 965-1400 
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) WV STUDENT © TEACHERS © OTHERS ag 
N WS $6 - $14 Hourty ,f 
HUNDREDS OF SUMMER JOBS /CLERICAL WORK! 


eCLERKS °DATA ENTRY OPERATORS 
eMESSENGERS °TYPISTS °¢RECEPTIONISTS 
°eOFFICE ASSISTANTS °¢ SWITCHBOARD OPERATORS 
°SECRETARIES *WORD PROCESSORS 


GREAT BENE Fiis> 


eHealth Insurance °Vacation Pay °¢Holiday Pay 
eScholarships °Bonus Referrals 


REGISTER NOW 

Call Our Special 
COLLEGE HOTLINE 
or walk in 9am - 3pm 


1 Milk Street 238 Main Street 


Boston (2nd floor) yon Cambridge 
482-9982 ee ecenel Foo} 876-3316 


An H&R Block Company 
Temporary Help Since 1946 — 


hiAY §, 


SECTION ONE 


THE BOSTON PHOEN!< 





oananlaleelelons 


Chestnut Hill Cordially Invites You To Our 
OPEN HOUSE 
for Professional Sales Associates 


We are pleased to announce the new, 
storewide, progressive, innovative 


STRAIGHT COMMISSION INCENTIVE PACKAGE 
Join us for refreshments in our 
PLACE ELEGANT SALON 


Tuesday, May 9 from 6:30 pm - 8:00 pm 
RSVP Human Resources 


(617) 965-4155 

















IF YOU HAVE WORKED DIRECT 
SERVICES AND ARE LOOKING TO 
MAKE THE NEXT CAREER STEP... 


Please read on 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR/MR > 


Several of our group homes for MR adults are seeking Assistant 
Directors. Duties include: Direct client services, case management, 
supervision of staff, and assisting director in all aspects of program 
management. This position can be a stepping stone to further 
advancement with us. Salary $16,500 - $21,500 depending on 
experience and program. Excellent benefits package including 
tuituib reimbursement. If interested sent cover letter and resume to 


GREATER LYNN MENTAL HEALTH 


& RETARDATION ASSOCIATION 


Box 408 Lynn, MA 01903 
or call Ellen Trust (617) 593-1088 


E/O/E A/A | 
GREATER LYNN 
MENTAL HEALTH 
& RETARDATION 
[Xo to) ©] Gi O24 LO). Fe Bat Ge 
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TOP PAYING | 
SUMMER JOBS 




















School comes to an end for yet another 
semester. Why not earn the best money you 
can while working when you want to. 
Tac/Temps Copley Square and Downtown 
Boston locations provide the widest variety 
and highest paid summer jobs in the city. We 
need: 


* WORD PROCESSORS 
* OFFICE ADMIN. 

* MED SECYS 

* DE OPERATORS 

* RECEPTIONISTS 

* CLERKS 

* TYPISTS 


Copely Square : 
607 Boylston 41 Winter St. 


266-1900 423-3000 


| @.7 TAC/ 
7 TEMPS 


Boston 
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Join the most exciting 
new restaurant team 
in Newton 


NOW HIRING FOR 
ALL POSITIONS 


Coy! 


A fun, contemporary Italian restaurant. 





One Newton Corner, - 
275 Washington Street 
332-2932 


Convenient to MBTA Bus Routes 











selling? If you do we will provide you with a 
golden opportunity to do just that. 
WE PROVIDE 
* Qualified & Verified Leads 
* Full Benefits 
* 401 (K) Plan 
* Stock Ownership 
* Management Opportunity 
also available , 


TELEMARKETING OPPORTUNITIES 


A number of positions are available to those 
who are: 


* Articulate 
* Persuasive 
* Enthusiastic 


We are located 15 minutes from : 


Attleboro Medfield Millis 
Bellingham Medway Walpole 
Foxboro Wrentham 


We offer $8-$10/hr., commission, bonuses, pleasant working 
conditions, employee stock ownership & paid holidays 
Part time & full time positions available 


Call now (508) 520-0245 or send resume to : | 


American Frozen Foods, Inc. | 
Personnel Dept. , 355 Benton St., Stratford, CT 06784 | 











| a: ® An Employee owned company 
_ AMERICAN FROZEN FOODS INC. 





since 1921 
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[HUMAN SERVICE 








“ARISE 





























547-5938 























study of interest 


Our unique Waltham residential 
LONDON-NEW YORK-DALLAS-BOSTON program has two full lime 
The Hard Rock Cafe is proud to | | | Positions available providing ‘ 
MANAGER TRAINEES announce the grand opening of | | | direct care to four borderline Sales/ 
Your career can go far with our ee eT leak tied es 
exciting music stores with over our new location "The Mass- semen lagnosed _ Management 
80 locations. if you have the achusetts Institute of Rock n'| || 9) stat sees Part time and full time 
serctoriaioliny tales or rochicicd te Roll". We are now looking for aaa ee 
: -Asleep overnight staff We have a new store 
music, look into.a Manager or hard working, outgoing personal- opening in Cambridge. 
Manager Trainee position with ities who love serving others for | | | Both openings are Wed. - Sat. Excellent growth 
us. A retall background | all front and back house posi-| | |40 hour schedules. We offer ; 
helpful but we will train. ti competitive salaries and opportunity. 
Dave foomer . eee be conducting intervi eee ng cocion of Please call Eric at 
Srawbenies Records and Tapes | || st the Citi Club loc pero medical plans (HMO and dental ||| 492-8828 or 492-8834 
| 205 Fortune Bivd., Granite Park at the Citi Club located at available), 2 weeks vacation and | 
Mitford, MA 01757 Landsdowne on Monday May | | | tuition reimbursement. Prior 
(508) 478-2031 8th through Wednesday May | || MR/ED experience a must. ARISE FUTON 
10th between the hours of 8:00 
= and 5:00pm. Hope to see you For immediate interview call: pss ra pou 
ere. HUMAN SERVICE OPTIONS, INC dge, 
LOVE ALL - SERVE ALI (617) 770-1405 ext. 125 ; 021 38 
ois z Department Heads PBe- ae char hs HUMAN SERVICES 
. AP ive h i 
PRcCeEHIX ||| Sales Associates ||| E> Z& EID ||| sores sre 
pr rom for four men who are 
: retarded and oe. 
ENTRY LEVEL Pic deh He 8 VOLUNTEERS caly labled fl ac 
AD SALES career See achat petth fi ful Earn $200 ¢ NURSE - 20 hours, mon- 
Expanding.ad' sales dept time and part age entry vel sales thors: evenings. To monitor 
x, oer and manager positions. and maintain medical needs. 
has:positions for Training includes development of Good benefits. 
enthusiastic individuals and design skills, Men only, moderate cocaine e STAFF ADVOCATES - 
with good | Customer service, inventory control users ages 21-35 for one Part-time and full time posi- 
oe — and working in a team environment. day blood sampling study tions. Flexible hours included 
communication skills. Come leam with us. for we have afternoons, eveni “ week- 
am with us, for we related.to cocaine use. au” Gat g/hr. Good 
Excellent ground floor. . | benefits and a Well known Taxi provided Be isis als ary. $8 t. aoe 
opportunity for career uf een for traini 
minded people _ « hep pa nes Meare ‘ » AWAKE OVERNIGHTS 
out an FOR FURTHER Full tim 
interesied in breaking the manager. We look foward to -, Full and part-time positions. 
into media sales. Send meeting you. ghee teave ave ae ee 
resume to Dept C. ; MESSAGE AT Call or please send resume to: 
‘rate& Bal rel Caryn Surkes 
The Boston Phoenix | Beaver Brook STEP, Inc. 
126 Brookline Ave. 171 Huron Avenue 855-2 1 79 124 Watertown St, 
* Please indicate by name E/OE 
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OR DOWNTOWN BOSTON. 





WE HAVE THE KEY 
TO YOUR FUTURE. 


REGISTER NOW! 


Beat the summer rush if you 
have word processing or recep- 
por skills, light typing or data 


pond we need you 
can work at cy 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


491-0491 5 JFK Street Cambridge 
523-1880 18 Tremont Street Boston 


(Gov't Center} 











LIVE-IN 
POSITION 


° Free private room 

¢ Shared kitchen, 
laundry & bathroom 
facilities 

¢ Convenient 
Watertown location 


In exchange for four nights of 
sleeping coverage at residential 
program with mentally retarded 
adults. For more information 
call or send resume to: 


Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, Mass. 

02172 
926-1113 
AA/EOE 

















NTERVIE 
miata 


—— 


Secretarial Grads 

Your skills are in demand! Greater Boston's leading companies offer outstand- 
ing salaries & plush office environments at many convenient locales including: 
Faneuil Hail, Downtown Financial District, Copley Place, Cambridge & Metro 
Boston. CALL TODAY & GET AHEAD OF YOUR CLASS! 

Fortune 500 ; 
Go with a winner!! Demonstrate your secretarial talents & organizational skills 
as asst to Sr. Executive of prominent intl co. Outstanding salary & benefits pack- 
age offered. 


Be the talk of the town! A warm & wonderful environment awaits a front desk 
eager to learn a variety of office skills in an enviable atmosphere. 

Li typ & a friendly phone manner opens this door for you! 

High Finance 

Demonstrate your financial sawy & admin abilities while you leam to prepare 

Se Exc salary & bonus plan 





means One Pest Office Square One Hemera Orive 

esto, MA O109 — Combridge, MA 02142 

winars arasare - — (617) a 
Hak. 25 





Pa THE BOSTON Mi 


TRAFFIC 


COORDINATOR 
The Boston Phoenix, New 
England's largest weekly 
newspaper is looking for an 
organized and detail oriented 
individual for it's busy Traffic 
Dept. Duties include record 
keeping and telephone work; 
computer experience a plus. 
Excellent entry-level 
opportunity with 
comprehensive benefit 
package. Send resume to 
Dept TR. 


Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
coeur BOSton, MA 02215 
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8532 CALLS 
IN JUST 2 WEEKS! 
PERSONAL CALL EXPLODES— 
WAITING FOR YOUR AD 
(SEE PERSONALS SECTION IN UFESTYLE) 








For classified 
line rates, 


please call 
267-1234 














CAN YOU 


ANAG 


SUCCESS 


Assistant Managers 
and 
Manager Trainees 


We are a growing, multi-state company with excelient 
locations and the best product in our field. Our manage- 
ment personne! enjoy the security of a competitive 
salary, outstanding benefits package, 401(k) plan, and 
a unique bonus opportunity. if you are an aggressive and 
organized individual igoking for real contro! over your 
future and income, we want 
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classified 
display 
rates, 
please 
Call 


536- 
5390 
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UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIATION 


OF METROBOSTON, INC. 


DISABILITY SERVICES. 


SUMMER; TEMPORARY, AND 
STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Our agency is a local affiliate of a national organization 
which offers a variety of progressive services to 
‘individuals with disabilities. Part and full timie positions 
are available in vocational and residential settings in the 
MetroBoston Area. Duties involve care and supervision of 
‘pliysically-disabled adults and children teaching work and 
daily living skills. Open shifts include day, evening, 
weekend, overnight awake, and‘dvernight asleep. Human ~ 
service experience and good interpersonal skills needed. 
Hourly rate up to $8.15/hr. with benefits depending on 


position. 


Contact Todd Kates or Lorraine Natola | 


926-5480 








EARN 
$250-$350 
PER WEEK 


Part-Time 


Cablevision of Boston is looking fot aggres- 
sive, self-motivated individuals to join our 


rapidly growing sales team! 
IF YOU: 


O Are a go-getter 
0 Have 2 neat appearance 
O Enjoy working outdoors 





0 Have a valid Mass. driver's license 
0) Have your own transportation 


OQ Are dependable 
GIVE US A CALLI 


We offer $100 per week salary, plus 


excellent commissions and bonuses! Sales 
experience is a plus, however we will train 


highly motivated individuals. 


This is an excellent opportunity to join a 


fast-paced, exciting company! Don't spend 


your summer indoors - take advantage of 


this terrific opportunity! 


Please call Fran Russell at 
(617) 787-6673. 


| mu CABLEVISION 


Cablevision of Boston is an equal opportu 
affirmative action empioyer who aqrees 
residents and m 


to hire 


Boston norities 














The Guaranteed 
Phone In 
Classifed 
Service From 


Phoenix 


CALL 267-1234 
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TEED CLASSIFIED 

















CAMBRIDGE, inman Sq 
APARTMENTS Fwntd. 207: aval 
BORCHESTER Sev tittnr oft; $328 inc I. 676-704 
ine tak ' fon $525 inc - CAMBRIDGE/SOM Portr- 
elec 259-1554. Davis Sq area Mor F for 
2BR apt 30+ 
INMAN SOQ, 2 - 3 BR, 1 mi fr $3508 "ca Cali 6pm-12pm 
Harv hdwd firs. Safe 623-5248 ASAP 
628-9583. 
CAMBRIDGE /Som Nr ary 
& Por 
APTS. WANTED ors: pang hvas 6 Prt t 
WE NEED A GREAT OGE, 1BA 
PLACE FOR THE SUM- aen nr inman Sa. no 
MERINBACKBAYOR = drugs/aic. ist/lastisec. 
CON +. 492-7297 
We are a young CONCORD, F, Min 
couple for a great wooded hse ak nive 
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Boston by wheelchair redefines the concept of mean streets 
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See RIDER, page 4 
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STEAM ME UP 








Next time the turkeys (or 
your boss or your boyfriend) 
get you down, you could reach 
for a pint of double-fudge 
swirl and a spoon. Or you 
could put your face in the 
hands of a Blaine beauty- - 
school undergrad and feel how 
a 20-minute facial can boost 
your outlook. (At the very least 
you'll walk out with an 
immaculately clean face.) 

For the price of a couple 
containers of the gooey stuff 
(and none of the fat and very 
little of the guilt), you get to lie 
back on a sheet-draped chaise- 
longue-type recliner while a 
student hovers above, 
cleaning, moisturizing, 
massaging, and generally 
pampering your face. 

Okay, it’s‘not elegant. This 
is, after all, a school. There are 
no private booths, the 
fluorescent lights are bright, 
and paper towels substitute for 
cotton ones. But at $7.50 
(you're being charged for 



































The fun-bilical cords 


CORD DU JOY 


Back when the automobile 
ruled American culture, 
Americans accessorized their 
cars. If you loved your wheels, 
you bought a set of fuzzy dice 
or some mud flaps to show 
your affection. 

Now that the telephone has 
attained the status of man’s 
best mechanized friend, phone 
accessories are the order of the 
day. (Need proof? When the 
car was king, we went to 
drive-ins for burgers and 
movies; now we call out for 





pizza and a tape.) Should you 
feel the need, you can prove 
your affection for your key pad 
and headset with a Fun Phone 
Cord from Fun Products of 
Berkeley, California. 

Fun Phone Cords are 25- 
foot-long rubber coils 
decorated with what you'd 
probably have to call “fun” 
patterns (racing stripes and 
cheetah skin, among others) 
and done in, well, fun color 
schemes (fuchsia and yellow, 
yellow and black, aqua and 


orange, black and white). 
AT&T endorses the Fun Cord 
for use with its equipment, and 
the product fits any phone 
equipped with standard 
modular jacks. Cellular 
phones, unfortunately, are not 
so equipped; persons wishing 
to divide their attentions 
between car and phone will 
have to choose appropriate 
gifts for both. 

Fun Phone Cords are $12.95 
at the BU Bookstore Mall in 
Kenmore Square. 
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erry Sanchez giving a facial at Blaine’s 





materials, not labor), it’s a 
bargain. 

For those in need of more- 
prolonged pampering, the 
students at Blaine can shape 
your eyebrows, give you a 
manicure, make up your face, 
or put cornrows in your hair — 
all at bargain-basement prices. 
Of course, they also cut and 
color hair. 

Blaine does a strictly walk-in 
business, which makes it great 
for spur-of-the-moment 
indulgences. Generally, you 
won't be kept waiting much 
more than 10 or 15 minutes, 
the turkeys having not yet 
infiltrated. 

Blaine is located at 530 
Comm Ave in Kenmore 
Square. It is open Monday 
through Friday from 9:15 a.m. 
to 2:45 p.m., with evening 
hours on Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Thursday 
from 5:30 ta 7:30 p.m. The 
phone number is 266-2661. 

— Penny Janzen 
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Waiter, bring me shad roe (and the old soft shell). 


DEAR CRABBY 















For local seafood epicures it | the unique opportunities the fried, will be around into the 
is the run of the shad and the | second season of the year summer. Not so the shad, 
molting of the soft-shell crab —} brings to Boston. which will be gone by 
— and, especially, the Yes, the time has come to Memorial Day. 
appearance of these seasonal, ._| begin the spring celebration by These spring treats can be 
delicacies in Boston’s fish consuming sautéed shad roe found at many local fish 
markets and on restaurant and fillets of the oh-so-bony markets, including Fresh Pond 
menus — that marks the true but oh-so-delicately-flavored Seafood, at 355 Fresh Pond 
advent of springtime. Now, shad (a migratory fish that Parkway in Cambridge. The 
with the shad reportedly just lives in salt water except for phone number is 497-9821. 
beginning its run up the spawning forays up the rivers | The market is open from 9 a.m. 
Connecticut River and the soft- | of the Atlantic coast) and the to 8 p.m, Monday through 
shell blue crabs arriving from | sweet, delicate soft-shell crabs. | Saturday and from 9 a.m. to 7 

| Maryland and Virginia, we can | The crabs, which can be p.m. on Sunday. 

begin to take full advantage of | sautéed or floured and deep- — Richard Gaines 





THE BOSTON HIT LIST 
#33 — GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS 


If it has been repossessed or confiscated by an official, landed in a US Postal Service dead-letter 
bin, or collected dust in an agency office, the government will be getting rid of it. Cars, jewelry, 
furniture, clothing, and stereo equipment are among the items up for grabs — usually for a fraction 
of their original cost — at government sales and auctions. The key to obtaining some of this loot is 
to be in the know about times, dates, and locations. Often these events are not advertised; and 
when they are, it’s easy to miss the tiny announcements buried in the back pages of the papers. The 
best way to be informed about upcoming sales and auctions is to write to the organizations listed 
below and ask to be placed on their auction/sale mailing lists. 


» Department of Defense Bidders Control Office: Box 1370, Battle Creek, Michigan 
49016-1370. Bidding for these items is done through the mail. 

» Northrup Worldwide Aircraft Services: US Customs Service Support Division, Box 
1167, Lawton, Oklahoma 73502-1167. There is a $15 fee for a one-year, regional (east of the 
Mississippi) subscription for announcements. 

® Superintendent of Ciaims, Inquiry, and Undeliverable Mail: US Post Office, J.A. 
Farley Building, New York, New York 10199-9543. 

» Surplus Sales, Customer Service Bureau, US General Services 
Administration: Region 1, Post Office and Courthouse, Boston 02109. 

















— Marianne McEvoy 
SEE SLE aE ES: SRN S Sa 
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by Becky Batcha 















THE 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE: 


by Cecil Adams 











You are my last resort. In the TV series The Flintstones, what 
was Barney Rubble’s job? We all know that Fred worked at the 
quarry, but Barney’s job was never directly referred to, except in 
a couple episodes where he worked as a TV repossessor or a 
short-order chef, after having been fired from his regular 
(unknown) job. Please help! 











Nancy B., Chicago 






I love this job. Where else would I get the chance to be on the 
front lines of journalism, tracking down the questions all 
America is buzzing about? Actually, Barney’s occupation was left 
up in the air in the early years of the series, which ran 166 
episodes from 1960 through 1966. The folks at Hanna-Barbera, 
the studio that created the series, say Barney was a TV 
repossessor in one episode and a geological engineer in another 
— not your typical white-collar career path, but hey, it’s the 
cartoons. They don’t recall him being a short-order cook but 
admit it’s possible. In later years Barney settled into a more 
comfortable existence working with Fred at the quarry. In one 
episode he was even made Fred's boss by Mr. Slate, the head 
dude. 

The problem with settling questions like this is that TV 
continuity ain’t what it could be. In one episode, for example, Mr. 
Slate’s first name was George and in another it was Sam. Once 
his company was called the Slate Rock and Gravel Company and 
another time Bedrock Quarry and Gravel. A little disconcerting, 
especially for hardcore Flintstones viewers, whose grip on reality 
has to be pretty shaky to start with. You TV guys should try to be 
more careful. 
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One of the presents my wife and I got at our wedding was an 
original 14-inch Fiestaware cut plate, given to us by my 
grandfather. The plate is our favorite color: red. (Well, Fiesta calls 
it red, but actually it’s more of a red-orange.) While we were 
admiring the plate, my mother had to throw in her customary 
wet blanket. “You be careful!” she said. “Don’t eat off that plate 
or let food sit on it! I read in an article that red-colored 
Fiestaware is highly radioactive.” 

My wife didn’t buy this for a second, but I scare easily. Cecil, 
is red Fiestaware really radioactive? Is there a serious danger, or 
is it one of those deals where we‘d have to eat 600 meals a day 
off the thing for 3000 years before we'd be in real danger? And 
why red? 

Max Shenk, 
Alexandria, Virginia 


You'd better sit down for this, lad. The pigment in red 
Fiestaware contains, among other things, uranium oxide. Homer 
Laughlin China Company, which began making Fiestaware in 
1936, was forced to discontinue the red version in 1943 so the 
uranium could be used to make atom bombs instead. Gives you 
pause, no? Well, don’t get too alarmed. The actual amount of 
radioactivity is extremely low — less than the normal 
background radiation you get from rocks and stuff. Homer 
Laughlin says it’s kept tabs on the workers who used to make 
the stuff — who obviously were at greater risk than the end 
users — and never detected any unusual health problems. 

The real problem, if in fact it’s a problem, is that uranium is a 
heavy metal, as is lead, another red Fiestaware ingredient. In 
1981 the New York State Department of Health warned that both 
could leach into food, particularly if it’s acidic. Eat enough 
tomato sauce or whatever off red Fiestaware, those folks argued, 
and you could wind up with stomach disorders, kidney 
dysfunction, and God knows what else. 

Homer Laughlin disputes this. One company official told me 
he and his family eat off red Fiestaware all the time, and says 
you'd run into trouble only if you ate acidic foods off the stuff for 
years and never washed the dishes. If that’s true, I have an old 
college roommate whose days are numbered, but normal 
humans are probably in the clear. If you're still concerned, hang 
the dish on the wall instead of eating off it. 









Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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The wait for a bus with a working lift can be long; the bus stop itself has no 


accessibility. 


UNEASY 
RIDER 
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by Caroline Knapp 


walk over to Tremont Street, thinking, “What a lovely day to 


spend in a wheelchair.” 


And indeed it is: clear, cool, temps in the upper 40s, sunny skies. 

We had planned to make this trip a week earlier, my escort and I, 

but I woke up that day and it was pouring rain, windy and cold, so I 

called up Bruce and said, “Forget it, I'll drown out there, let’s do it next 

week instead.” And then I went back to my bed, curled up, and slept for 
another hour while he, in his wheelchair, went about his day alone. 


We meet on the corner of Tremont 
Street and Temple Place, outside a card 
shop. Bruce hadn't described himself (it 
hadn’‘t even occurred to me to ask him to) 
but he’s easy to spot — the guy in the 
wheelchair. | walk up to him and we 
shake hands. 

Next we go pick up my wheelchair at 
his place, a small apartment on Temple 
Place that he shares with a cat. He wheels 
there, | walk. We take the elevator 
upstairs and come down about 10 
minutes later. This time, both of us are in 
wheelchairs. 

‘You go first,’ he says, pointing 
toward the door. ‘‘See what it’s like.’ 

| approach the door and realize it 
opens outward, onto the street. This 
means I have to reach for the door 
handle, hold it in and simultaneously 
ram the chair against the glass with 
enough force to propel it open. I ram. 
Nothing. I ram again. The door opens 
about two inches, then closes shut 
against me. Finally, I jam the front wheel 
of the chair in between the door and the 
frame, opening a tiny passageway. I grab 
the door frame and pull the chair forward 
with my arms until the passageway 
becomes just wide enough to squeeze 
through. Scraping my elbow against the 
door, I roll out onto the sidewalk. 

By the time we get outside, I’m out of 
breath 

“Yes,” says Bruce. “Lovely day, isn’t 
it?” 

* ~ * 

Bruce Bruneau, my escort, is a big, 
burly, good-natured guy of 40. He’s been 
in a wheelchair for nine years. Before 
that, he worked raising monkeys for 
scientific research. One of the monkeys 
had Medford disease, an extremely rare 
condition that causes blood clots. One 

iay, the monkey bit him, down to the 
spent the next six months in 


bone. Bruce 





the hospital. Since then, he’s had 46 
blood clots in his legs, six more in his 
lungs, and he struggles with chronic 
pain. He can’t walk more than a few feet 
without doubling over. “Anyone,” he 
says flatly, “can end up in a wheelchair.” 

After he got sick, Bruce didn’t work for 
four years — “I basically did nothing,” he 
says. Then, four years ago he got a job 
with the state Office of Handicapped 
Affairs, heading up something called the 
Community Access Monitor Project. In 
broad terms, his job is to make sure 
contractors, building inspectors, and 
architects comply with the state’s 
handicapped-access laws in any new 
construction projects; on a daily level, it 
means he goes from site to site making 
sure there are enough handicapped- 
access ramps, curb cuts, accessible doors 
— all the things that can make the 
difference between getting into a place 
and being shut out for the approximately 
one million people in Massachusetts, or 
17 percent of the population, who have 
physical disabilities. (That figure refers to 
people with any kind of physical 
disability, including the blind and deaf, 
for example, as well as those confined to 
wheelchairs; specific figures for the 
number of people who actually use 
wheelchairs are unavailable.) 

Bruce is relentless about his job. He 
always wears a black seaman’s cap, and, 
he says, “They see me coming and they 
say, ‘Oh God, there’s that cap, there he is 
again.’ ” He tells me this as we cross 
Tremont Street and head across the 
Common, on our way to Copley Place for 
a cup of coffee. Bruce uses an electric 
chair, which he maneuvers with a lever 
on the chair’s right arm. The chair I’ve 
borrowed is manual, so I’m pushing 
along with my arms, gripping the top of 
each wheel with either hand and pushing 
down — whoosh — in long strokes. This 








his work cut out for him. 


is the easy part. For one thing, I have 
relatively strong arms. For another, we're 
going downhill most of the way, ona 
relatively clean stretch with few ruts or 
potholes, and the wheels feel smooth on 
the pavement. At first, it’s a little like 
stepping up on the bottom part of a 
shopping cart in the market — give one 
big push and just roll. 

This feeling of ease lasts about five 
minutes. By the time we cross the 
Common and get to Arlington Street, 10 
minutes later, the knuckles of both my 
thumbs are scraped and bleeding, I have 
two broken fingernails, my shoulders 
have started aching, and my hands are 
filthy from the wheels. 

I've also learned Lesson One: don’t 
lean back in a manual wheelchair; it’s 
real easy to topple over. 

And Lesson Two: curb cuts are a hell of 
a lot steeper than they look. State 
regulations require curb cuts to slope one 
inch up for every 12 inches across — a 
gentle gradation on paper, perhaps, but 
one that suggests most architects don’t 
know what it’s like to be in a wheelehair. 
Even at that slope (and some of them are 
steeper), you have to lean way forward 
and push the wheels of the chair with 
everything you have in order to keep the 
chair from rolling backward into the 
street. 

Which leads to Lesson Three: don’t 
refuse help if it’s offered. As we cross 
Arlington to get to Boylston, the curb cut 
on the opposite side seems to rise up 40 
degrees from the street. | approach it, get 
about halfway up, and find myself bent 
way over in the chair, just holding the 
wheels in place and unable to move any 
farther. The light on Arlington Street 
changes to green. Cars start whooshing 
by in back of me. Just as I’m about to give 
up and roll into the traffic, aman ina 
business suit comes by and says, “Need a 
hand?” Yes. Sure. Please. Thank you. He 
pushes me to safety. 

+ * 7 

But 1 am much more dependent on 
Bruce than on the kindness of strangers. 
For one thing, you don’t really see too 
many strangers when you're in a 
wheelchair: you're down there, at groin- 
level to strangers; they're up there, and 
eye contact is nearly impossible. For 
another thing, people tend to avoid eye 
contact. They give us sidelong glances 


internal 





Bruce Bruneau makes sure buildings comply with accessibility codes; he’s got 


instead, and you can almost hear their 

. the , 
curiosity: “Oh, two people in 
wheelchairs. Wonder what's wrong with 
them.” 

As we wheel down Boylston Street, the 
people I see most clearly are street people 
— aman sitting on a stoop holding a 
“Homeless” sign, a woman sitting by a 
mailbox holding a “Hungry” sign. 

Perhaps because of this, I latch onto 
Bruce immediately. In the time it takes us 
to get from his apartment to the 
Common, he, a stranger not 15 minutes 
ago, becomes a vital presence: guide, pal, 
companion, mentor, and, perhaps most 
important, my buffer against feeling like 
a freak or a social outcast. We cruise 
down Boylston Street together in-the sun. 
We stop so I can rest my arms and smoke 
a cigarette. I realize | would feel horribly 
self-conscious if 1 were alone. But Bruce, 
big and jovial and seemingly at home in 
his chair, is a protection against that. 
Every time he sees someone walking a 
dog, he calls out, “Hey, can we rent that 
dog? You know, to pull us?” When I’m 
struggling to get across a pothole, he 
laughs out loud, which makes me laugh. 

As we turn up Dartmouth Street onto 
the long, uphill incline leading to Copley 
Place, he offers to give me a break, 
wheels up behind my chair, and pushes 
me up the two blocks. I relax into reliance 
on him. I feel like I'm okay — normal, 
supported, befriended — as long as he’s 
there. 

* * 7 

Then we get stuck. Can't find the 
handicapped-accessible entrance to 
Copley Place. Bruce sounds disgusted: 
“What are you supposed to do? How do 
you think we get in here?” I look around 
and see nothing but brick walls and 
revolving doors, which won't 
accommodate wheelchairs. The 
handicapped entrance turns out to be 
located way over to the right, with no’ 
signs to tell you how to find it. As we 
wheel toward the door, the message 
seems clear: accessible, but not exactly 
welcoming. 

Bruce went on a rampage against 
Copley Place when it was built, in 1983. 
Sure, the building complied with 
accessibility regulations to an extent — it 
had to. Since 1968 state laws have 
required certain kinds of buildings to 























provide things like wheelchair-accessible 
elevators and restrooms, but in their 
earlier form, the laws were relatively 
skeletal and often unenforced. In 1975, 
eight years before Copley Place was 
built, the laws became tougher and more 
inclusive, thanks largely to the creation 
of the Architectural Access Board (AAB), 
a state-appointed body that oversees 
access issues. More kinds of buildings — 
including commercial properties like 
Copley Place — had to comply. Even so, 
when Bruce hit Copley Place in 1983, he 
found violations in all 58 of the stores 
open at the time: stores without 
handicapped-accessible dressing rooms, 
stores with inaccessible stairs and 
platforms. “Sure, the building was open 
to the public — you could get in and out 
of Copley Place,” Bruce says, “but only a 
certain percentage of the population 
could shop there.” 

So he complained to the AAB. And 
complained and complained. Today, 
Copley Place has improved — of the 
original 58 violating stores, Bruce says 
about 32 are now in compliance — but 
physical accessibility and psychological 
accessibility remain two different things. 
You still can’t shop in a wheelchair in 
Copley Place, at least not in a way that 
makes you feel like a regular, welcome 
consumer. We wheel past Gucci and it 
seems incongruous: could I really go in 
there and wheel out with a $1200 leather 
suitcase on my lap without feeling weird, 
or is that just my own self-consciousness 
speaking? I go into Record Town to buy a 
tape. I can’t see half the tapes because 
they’re too high. I can barely squeeze 
through the aisles, even though they're 
the requisite 36 inches wide. I crash into a 
display on my way to the cash register 
and knock it down. I pay for the tape, 
unable even to see the woman behind 
the register, and wheel out, feeling like a 
bull in a china shop. 

Clothing stores are worse. A display 
blocks the entrance to La Sweaterie. | 
manage to squeeze past it. I ask the 
saleswoman, “Do you have any dressing 
rooms that can accommodate 
wheelchairs?” “Well, we usually use the 
back room,” she says, gesturing toward 
the rear of the store. The door there is 
slightly ajar. I can see a chutter of 
cardboard boxes on the floor. | wheel out. 
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ooks down at me blankly when I ask the" 





_A woman at ACA Joe is more blunt. She 
same question. “No, we don’t.” 

Every time I come out of a store, Bruce 
says, ‘See what I mean? Not accessible.” 

‘ * * * 

I feel just plain embarrassed in Au Bon 
Pain, Bruce’s presence notwithstanding. 
We wheel up to the counter, which looms 
a good foot and a half above eye level. 
Bruce asks for two coffees. The woman 
behind the counter can’t hear him. Or see 
him. While he deals with the coffee, he 
tells me to go take a seat. I turn my chair 
around and feel awkward, unsure what 
to do. There are about a dozen empty 
tables, but they’re tiny wire affairs, set 
close together. | wheel up to the nearest 
one and try to push aside the wire chair 
that stands between me and the table. It 
makes a loud clatter and hits the chair of 
a man at the next table. He looks at me 
and looks away. 

Two women with long legs and 
miniskirts are at the table on the right. 
They don’t look at me at all. Part of me 
wants to say to them, “Hey, I don’t really 
use a wheelchair. I could walk in here in 
a miniskirt just like you and feel right at 
home.” Instead, I look down at my feet, 
resting there passively in their foot- 
holders. I look at the palms of my hands, 
virtually black now from clutching the 
wheels. 

I feel wildly out of place, sexually 
invisible. 

* * * 

Back outside, small gradations become 
mountains. Sidewalks, obstacle courses. 
They lurk everywhere — small potholes, 
manhole covers, rocks, things you never 
notice on foot — posing new dangers. We 
wheel down Ring Street, the narrow road 
between Saks and Lord & Taylor, and 
come to a curb. There’s no curb cut. We 
have to wheel all the way back up the hill 
and head back down on the street itself, 
hoping no cars come. Elsewhere, a curb 
cut on one side of the street will not be 
matched by a curb cut on the opposite 
side — you have to wheel to another part 
of the street, or another corner, in order 
to get back on the sidewalk. A curb cut 
on Gloucester and Boylston is littered 
with broken glass. You become attuned 
to scoping outthings like level ground, 
even sidewalk structure, signs that point 








to elevators. 


rs We Wheel down Newbury Street. 


“Now, there's a nice store,” Bruce says, 
pointing to the Gap. “I'd like to go in 
there. Can't. 

“And there’s a nice restaurant. And 
another nice store. And an art gallery. I'd 
like to go in those places, too. Can't.” 

A staircase here. And another 
staircase. And another and another and 
another. Newbury Street is a distant 
dream from a wheelchair. Not that all 
those Back Bay merchants don’t want 
disabled people spending money in their 
stores, but there are aesthetics to 
consider. In a nutshell, the Historic 
District Commission isn’t exactly warm 
to the idea of putting wheelchair ramps 
and lifts on all those pretty historic 
buildings. Neither are the historic- 
preservation regulations that govern 
alterations of historic properties — 
preservation issues tend to override the 
importance of everything but safety 
issues. Speed Davis, director of the Office 
of Handicapped Affairs’ client-assistance 
program, has been leading a task force to 
try toreach a compromise between 
advocates. of handicapped-access laws 
and historic preservationists, but he 
doesn’t sound terribly optimistic about 
changes in the Back Bay. The task force 
has been focusing solely on accessibility 
along the eight blocks of Newbury Street 
between Arlington and Mass Ave. Even 
if progress in accessibility is made there, 
much of the Back Bay remains 
completely out of reach. Referring to 
curb cuts, he says, “Boylston is relatively 
good. But try Beacon. Or Marlborough. 
Nothing.” 

Other areas of the city get mixed 
reviews. Faneuil Hall is largely: 
accessible, as long as the elevators and 
lifts are working and-as long as you avoid 
the cobblestones that flank the building 
on either side. City Hall is pretty good: 
lots of ramps, lots of accessible 
doorways. The State House? Well, if you 
can get up the hill, you'll find newly 
renovated sections accessible; but you'll 
still be cut off from a good portion of the 
rest: the ramps there, designed for mail 
carts, are a nightmare. And these days, 
the Human Affairs and Elder Affairs 
Committees, two of the groups most 
likely to support agendas for the 


“Semi-accessibility” means tiny, 


cramped elevators like the one above 


at the Park Street T stop: 
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The access elevator to 
the T is barely accessible itself. 





disabled, are tucked away in ah 
inaccessible room. 

Accessibility remains complicated by 
at least two things. One is ignorance on 
the part of building designers and 
inspectors, who simply aren’t familiar 
with the laws. Not long ago, Bruce 
happened by a new Hit or Miss that’s 
being built on Tremont Street near his 
house. No handicapped-accessible 
dressing rooms in the building plans. 
Why? The architect didn’t know he was 
required to include them. Ditto a Lane 
Bryant that opened on Winter Street 
around Christmastime. And those are 
just the smaller examples. Try University 
Hospital's brand-new wing in South 
Boston, which, by Bruce’s count, has 
about 64 major violations. 

The second problem is that Boston is - 
an old city, much of it built well before 
the word “accessibility” entered the 
aschitectural lexicon. Of the North End, 
for example, Speed Davis simply says, 
“Phe North End. Right. That'd be fun. 
That'd be real fun.” 

9 * * * 

Of course, accessibility is a relative 
term. We get to Conran’s at the corner of 
Newbury and Exeter and a curb looms 
up at the entrance. A saleswoman on the 
ground floor says she could get a security 
guard to come with a lift to get us in. 
“Really,” she says. “It would be no 
problem.” I picture Conran’s: three floors 
of stuff, three staircases, floor displays 
everywhere, full of glassware. Bruce 
says, “You'd have to be accompanied by 
the security guard the whole way.” We 
decline. As with most places in the Back 
Bay, it’s just easier not to try. 

‘Doesn't this piss you off?” ask 


. Bruce. “Don’t you ever get really angry 


about how hard it is to do little things?” 

“Nah.” His good nature about it is one 
part personality and two parts 
perspective. Sure, it’s a mess out there, 
but from where he sits — literally — 
there’s been progress. And there’s hope. 
The Office of Community Affairs set up 
the Community Access Monitor Project 
in 1985. Headed by Bruce, the project 
now includes 600 monitors who cover 
140 communities in Massachusetts, 
representing both 600 pairs of violation- 
seeking eyes and a more active disabled 
See RIDER, page 6 
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restaurants. 





Continued ftom page 5 

population. They monitor new 
construction, visit old buildings to see 
whether they’ve been brought up to 
code, file complaints with the 
Architectural Access Board when they 
find violations. So Bruce has seen a lot of 
progress. Before the project was 
launched, the AAB heard only about 25 
complaints a year; in the project's first 
year, 125 complaints were filed formally 
and 1000 more violations were resolved 
before they reached the formal- 
complaint stage. 

He sees hope elsewhere, too. Bruce 
conducts training sessions for building 
inspectors, architects, and designers, 
whose support for and understanding of 
access problems are vital: they, he says, 
have become much more responsive to 
access issues. He sees local commissions 
for the handicapped working with the 
State Office of Handicapped Affairs ona 
wide range of issues, such as improving 
transportation and increasing 
community awareness. And he sees new 
legislation passed. To date, the most 
important package came in 1986, when 
the legislature expanded the AAB’s 
power, gave it the ability to fine for 
violations, and changed the make-up of 
the board, adding architects, designers, 
and disabled people to the earlier mix of 
bureaucrats. 

‘Awareness is much greater than it 
was even five years ago,” he says. 
“Architects and contractors are finally 
realizing that it’s more costly not to make 
buildings accessible. If they don’t, they're 
going to have to do it over again.” Or pay 
up to $1000 per day in fines for 
violations. 

But Bruce also knows that a lot of 
disabled people don’t share his sense of 





hopefulness. “It’s extremely easy to be 
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Newbury Street is a prime offender, offering very little access to shops or 





isolated. A lot of people would just rather 
not go out at all. It’s too hard. It’s too 
scary.” 

* * * 

Indeed. About four hours into the day, 
I feel as though I've surrendered to a 
parallel universe, where every decision 
and goal and activity is dominated by its 
own set of challenges. 

We go grocery shopping at the Star 
Market on Boylston Street. | push my 
chair with one hand and the grocery cart 
with the other, an exercise in frustration. 
I keep crashing the cart into things: 
shelves, other carts, people. I can’t get at 
anything I want or need: garlic is way up 
on a shelf above the vegetables; toilet 
paper is an impenetrable mountain — if I 
took a roll from my vantage point in the 
chair, the whole thing would come 
tumbling down. If | really need 
something, I have to ask. “Excuse me, sir, 
could you hand me a box of OB tampons? 
No, the supers. Box of 16. Thanks.” Not 
that I could buy any of this stuff if I 
wanted it. The checkout aisles at this 
store aren't wide enough to 
accommodate wheelchairs. 

We try to take a bus from Copley to 
Tremont Street. The first bus driver 
sneers at us. His face is a picture of 
disdain. He fumbles through his jacket, 
says he forgot his keys to the lift, the 
hydraulically operated ramp located in 
the back of handicapped-accessible 
buses. He drives away. 

We wait 40 minutes for another bus. It 
gets cold. The next driver is much more 
accommodating, but the process is 
horrifying. I get on the ramp, forget to 
put the brakes on the wheelchair. I 
almost topple over. When I get to the top 
and into the bus, 11 people are turned in 
their seats, staring straight at me. The 
See WHEELCHAIR, page 14 
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he worst.offender when it comes to access isn’t the T station without the 


_ fj elevator. It isn’t the bus with the broken lift. It isn’t even Newbury Street 


or the North End. It’s public attitudes, which can range from the mean- 
spirited to the misguided. 

Anyone in a wheelchair who's been passed over by four buses in a row, or sworn 
at on the street by someone in a passing car, or stuck on a ramp without any heip 
can testify to the former. The latter is more complex. 

“Charitable thinking continues to be our single biggest obstacle,” says Jim 
Gleich, director of the state Office of Handicapped Affairs. ‘There's still this idea 
that if you do something to help the disabled, you're being kind. Providing access 
is not a matter of being ‘nice’ to disabled people. It's a matter of enforcing their civil 
rights.” 

If disability issues have lacked a civil-rights orientation, it’s in part because they 
haven't been cast that way until fairly recently. The disability-rights movement is 
young. It started after World War II, when disabled veterans returned in 
wheelchairs and found themselves unable to find things like accessible housing. It 
accelerated after the Korean War, then became more active during the civil-rights 
movement, in the 1960s. 

Still, the disabled have been largely excluded from civil-rights legislation, and 
that’s only recently begun to change. In 1981 Massachusetts added a provision to 
the state constitution prohibiting discrimination against the handicapped. In 1983 
state-employment and public-accommodation discrimination statutes were 
expanded to protect the disabled. And one of the most important and visible pieces 
of legislation, the Architectural Access Act, which began mandating accessibility in 
public and commercial buildings, has been on the books since the mid 1970s, and 
has been toughened and expanded since. 

But the changes have been surprisingly recent, and there are still gaping holes. 
‘Sure, there’s been progress, but it's still awfully hard out there,” says John Moran, 
a ham-radio operator and disabled activist in Stoneham who's been using a 
wheelchair for the past 12 years. He likes to read — and can’t get into bookstores 
because the aisles are too narrow and crowded. He feels it’s paramount to get out 
and stay active — and finds the amount of planning required to take even simple 
trips maddening. ‘You have to know where the parking lots with handicapped 
spaces are, where the accessible bathrooms.are, what streets have curb cuts. You 
have to plan everything.” This year, he didn’t even bother with Christmas 
shopping: too hard. “You're always getting your knuckles chopped up. You're 
always getting hit or hitting something. It’s amess,” he says. _ 

Meanwhile, even accessibility can have its down side: Not long-ago, a 
handicapped-accessible door slammed on Moran's leg. “Dilie to accessibility,” he 
says, “‘I'msitting here with a broken foot.” 

Moran cites ignorance as the greatest culprit. As a case in point, he offers the 
streets of Stoneham, which were brought up to code in the late 1970s. Sort of. 
“They just made stupid mistakes,” Moran says. There were lampposts blocking the 
pathway to curb cuts. There were rises where regulations called for level ground. 
There were curb cuts on one side of the street that didn’t have corresponding curb 
cuts on the other. The upshot: chaos for anyone in a wheelchair and added costs to 
the town. Cited for more than 80 violations, Moran says, the town has had to make 
at least 33 repairs at a cost of more than $190,000. 

Individual problems and violations aside, most disabled activists single out 
accessible housing and transportation as the most pressing issues facing the 
handicapped. According to Caroline Raimondi, who chairs the Braintree 
Handicapped Commission, all publicly assisted housing projects are required by 
law to make five percent of their units accessible for handicapped people. “But if 
that happens,” she says, “they're impossible to find. It just feels like people don’t 
want us in their places. Finding housing is an enormous problem.” 

Improvements in public transportation, meanwhile, fall victim to everything 
from ignorance to poor planning. A case in point on the planning front is the T 
station in Quincy. Raimondi, who's been using a wheelchair since she had a stroke 
11 years ago, calls that station “somewhat accessible: they put in an elevator so you 
can get into the station, but you get there and you can’t get down the flight of stairs 
to the train. Great, huh?” 

Lorraine Greiff, spokesperson for the state Office of Handicapped Affairs, poses 
the problem more broadly: “It is fine to equip buses with lifts. It is not fine if the 
lifts break or drivers don’t know how to operate them.” 

Two bills, one aimed at housing, the other at transportation, are currently 
pending before the Senate Ways and Means Committee: a housing bill of rights for 
disabled people would, among other things, provide landlords with tax credits for 
making handicapped-accessible accommodations and set up a registry of 
accessible units; and a transportation-access bill would, among other things, 
mandate full accessibility in all public-transportation facilities, establish an 
independent body to set standards and ensure compliance, and create a formal 
consumer-complaint process. 

Gleich, of the state Office of Handicapped Affairs, is hopeful both bills will pass, 
but he’s quick to add that, as a whole, the disabled population faces even graver 
problems. The illiteracy rate among the disabled is double that of the general 
population. Seventy-one percent of households headed by a disabled person in 
Massachusetts live below federal poverty levels. The unemployment rate for 
disabled people hovers at 60 percent. And finding mainstream public-education 
programs for disabled students is a tremendous problem that seems to be getting 
worse: a 1987 study by the Massachusetts Advocacy Center found that the rate for 
segregating disabled students increased by 73.3 percent between 1974 and 1984, 
while the number of disabled students served in regular-education classrooms 
decreased by 62 percent. 

“We still have people who've lived their whole lives in institutions solely 
because they have physical disabilities,” Gleich says. “We have a lot to make up 
for.” 

Raimondi, of Braintree, puts it somewhat differently. “We just want what 
everyone else has,” she says. “I don’t see that that’s so much.” 

— CK 
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Pre-splice of life 


hen I was little, I 
W dreamed of being an 
archaeologist. I wanted 


to dig up lost cities and fabulous 
treasures and find out what 
people left behind long ago. 
Perhaps some trace of that child- 
hood wish is what first led me to 
be interested in the discarded 
tapes at the side of the road. 

They're hard to miss. You've 
probably seen them too, if you’ve 
walked along city streets lately — 
loops of disemboweled cassette 
tape, blowing in the gutter, 
tangled around trees and parking 
meters. For some reason, exam- 
ples of this audio road kill are 
especially common on my stretch 
of Comm Ave in Allston. 

I'm not really sure where all 
this derelict tape comes from. I 
guess people must be driving by 
and throwing tapes out the win- 
dow when they get eaten by the 
tape deck. Or maybe they throw 
tapes out the window if they 
decide they hate what's on the 
tape. That strikes me as a distinct 
possibility in some instances, 
judging from what I found. But 
I'm getting ahead of myself. 

I saw all this tape and won- 
dered whether it could be spliced 
together and played somehow. | 
decided to make a_ scientific 
project of it — collecting speci- 
mens, reconstructing them, learn- 
ing about the musical tastes of 
the mysterious people who once 
traveled along Comm Ave, days 
or even weeks ago. 

First I had to outfit my labor- 
atory. For about $4, I was able to 
purchase everything I needed at 
Radio Shack: a tape-splicing kit, a 
roll of splicing tape, and an 
empty cassette shell. Now all | 
needed was some good frag- 
ments of tape. 

I feared that my girlfriend 
might have been right when she 
said, “Now that you're looking 
for tape, you won't be able to find 
any.” But Comm Ave came 
through for me — I'd never seen 


so much junked tape in my life. | 
walked up and down for an hour, 
and filled both my big coat 
pockets with tangled bunches. 
Some of it was fairly fresh, some 
caked with dirt, crumpled, and 
eroded to the point where much 
of the magnetic coating was gone. 
I took the good with the bad. 


Splicing isn’t a terribly difficult 
process, but there were some 
tricks that I learned as I went 
along. I first spliced three pieces 
together and then spliced the 


single length to the leader tape of 


the blank cassette. As I re- 
assembled the cassette shell and 
popped it into the tape player, I 


Harvesting audio road kill 


The gutter'tapes come alive 


by Steven Young 


was oddly nervous. Would it 
work? Was there anything on the 
tape? Would I receive some sort 
of cosmic revelation? 

I first heard part of some song | 
wasn’t familiar with. It was a bit 
wavery and scratchy, but not bad 
at all. Then the next segment 
suddenly came on: it was some 





be identified. 


Side A: 
1) Blank 
2) Blues 
3) Blank 


5) Hall and Oates 

6) Blank 

7) Pat Metheny 

8)? 

9) French instruction 


11) Blues 
13) Hall and Oates 


15) Bad Company 
16) Rap 
17) “You Are the Children”? 


19) Stereo and tape care 

20) Bob Marley 

21) Van Halen (“Bottoms Up’) 
22) Blues 

23) Blank 

24) Portuguese music 





4) French instruction (“Exercise D’’) 


10) Bob Marley (“Trenchtown Rock”) 
12) Van Halen (“Outa Love Again’) 


14) Bob Marley (‘‘Pimper’s Paradise’’) 


18) Fleetwood Mac (‘Big Love’) 


25) Bad Company (“Wild Fire Woman’”’?) 


Tale of the tape 


What follows is the complete audio-road-kill playlist. Artists and songs are included where they could 


Side B: 


1) Bad Company (“Good Loving”’) 
2) Portuguese music 
3) Sting (‘Shadows in the Rain’) 


4) Blues 


5) Van Halen (“D.O.A.’) 
6) Fleetwood Mac (“Big Love”) 
7) M: Jackson (“The Way You Make Me Feel”) 


8) Bob Marley 


9) Foreign music (Asian?) 
10) Rap (“We Will Rock You”) 
11) Bad Company (“Weep No More”) 
12) Bob Marley 
13) Hall and Oates 
14) Van Halen (“Spanish Fly’) 


15) Blues 


16) Bob Marley 

17) French instruction 
18) Hall and Oates 
19) Pat Metheny 


20)? 


21) Hall and Oates (“Talking All Night’) 
2) French instruction 


23) Rap 
24) Blues 


25) Rap (“I Shot the Sheriff’) 








kind of music, but clearly 
backwards. The third fragment 
was also backwards. 

Much encouraged, I set about 
reversing the two backwards seg- 
ments. When I tried playing them 
again, they were still backwards. 
What I hadn’t realized was that 
the tape was upside down. In this 
position, both the A and B sides 
played in reverse. Turning the 
tape right side up solved the 
problem, and I soon learned how 
to gently scrape the end of a piece 
of tape to see which side the 


’ magnetic coating was on. This 


was the side that had to face the 
tape-player heads. 

Did I hear any Satanic 
“backwards masking” on those 
inverted snippets of tape? I am 
relieved to report that I did not. I 
did, however, hear the ominous 
voice of a man intoning “yibnufd 
ow aledope twiksfk wowssfdf,” 
or something to that effect. 

After several hours of work, I 
had 25 sections of tape spliced 
together. But I couldn’t identify 
most of the music. There were 
several Van Halen selections | 
knew, and I recognized Sting, 
and I could identify Michael 
Jackson singing “The Way You 
Make Me Feel.” After that I 
started to get unsure, though I did 
know I had reggae, blues, rap, 
and pop music to track down. 

I also came upon some non- 
musical surprises on my tape. 
There were, for instance, a couple 
fragments of a French-language 
instruction tape. My French had 
grown a bit rusty in the past few 
years, but now I can say “Yes, I 
am going to take some fish soup” 
and “They are drinking the 
lemonade” with the best of them. 
My favorite non-musical seg- 
ment, though, is one that evident- 
ly came with someone’s new car- 
stereo system. As shimmering 
music plays in the background, a 
man and woman advise the 
listener, “... extremely low 
temperatures. Be sure to allow a 
































few extra minutes for the car‘s 
interior and radio to warm up. 
This will assure proper operation 
of the tape player.... Never 
leave a cassette exposed to direct 
sunlight. Excessive heat may 
damage the tape. After use, be 
sure to return your cassette to its 
protective box or cassette storage 
compartment, to avoid exposure 
to dirt and other con —” Ap- 
parently the owner of the new car 
had resented this assertion of 
authority and decided to rebel. I 
think he or she would be pleased 
to hear how much the playback 
quality has suffered. 

Matching up A and B sides of 
the tape proved to be a useful 
way to identify some of the 
music. For example, after ident- 
ifying a Hall and Oates song on 
one segment, I could then check 
the other side of the same seg- 
ment to see whether it sounded 
like more Hall and Oates. Several 
mysteries were solved this way. 

Various friends and acquaint- 
ances were pressed into service as 
consultants, and with their help I 
was able to identify Pat Metheny, 
Fleetwood Mac’s “Big Love,” and 
several Bob Marley songs, such as 
“Pimper’s Paradise.’” However, it 
gradually became clear that not 

_all of these tape segments had 
come from complete,  store- 
bought albums: there was reggae 
on the flip side of the Fleetwood 
Mac song. Horror of horrors, 
someone had been committing 
“unauthorized ‘duplication, 
which is a violation of applicable 
laws,” 

A few of the song selections 
were in a foreign language. | 
initially attacked them with my 
renewed grasp of the French 
language, but got nowhere. This 
wasn’t surprising, since a couple 
of them have since. been ident- 
ified as Portuguese. This makes 
sense, since there are a lot of 
Brazilians in the area. Another 
song sounded like it could be in 
an Asian language, which makes 
sense because there..are lots of 
Asians in the area. Actually, it 
could be any language at all. | 
believe every country in the 
world has sent at least one 
representative to Allston. I’m not 
complaining, but it complicates 
the research. 

I went to Tower Records, hop- 
ing that I would leave with all the 
mysteries solved. That didn’t 
happen, but a helpful guy named 
Matt did listen to the tape and 
was able to identify some Bad 
Company songs. He also gave me 
leads to check on some of the 
other mysteries. Is this what real 
archaeology is like? A little bit of 
mucking around with the actual 
artifacts followed by a lot of 
legwork? Oh, well. 

I still remain stumped by sev- 
eral tracks. There is a blues singer 
who turns up several times who 
may be Ray Charles, Bobby 
“Blue” Bland, or someone else. 
There is a female singer who I 
thought might be Madonna but is 
not, I’m told. The song she sings 
sounds as though it may be titled 
“You Are the Children.” Some of 
the reggae tracks still elude me. 
And does anyone know what rap 
artists have bits of “I Shot the 
Sheriff’ and “We Will Rock You” 
mixed into their work? 

In addition to being an interest- 
ing project, this tape-salvage 
operation has widened my musi- 
cal horizons for just a few dollars’ 
investment. I now find myself 
humming foreign songs and reg- 
gae tunes. Of course, I never get 
to hear how any of the songs end, 
and if I ever did I would probably 
pass out from the shock of not 
hearing the familiar abrupt trans- 
ition to the next segment. 

Will I now be harassed by 
people saying, “Hey, that’s my 
tape, I want it back”? I'd be glad 
to make copies. Oops, that’s a 
violation of applicable laws. 
Never mind. 





Thanks to Sam, Rod and 
Kathy, Nick Spooner, Peter Con- 
olly, and Matt at Tower Records 
for their help in identifying mu- 
sic. 


DON'T GET 
STOPPED 





Its history. It art. 
Its culture. It's dying. 


For centuries, it has steered man to safety. And now because 


of neglect. vandalism and erosion. it’s endangered 


We are The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 


working to preserve our lighthouse heritage 

















Of the 56 largest cities in America, 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 





Walksmart. (| 


Boston Police PE.D.S. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner 0 Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor Michael S. Dukakis, Govemor . 
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toa 
Travel Career! 





itleime 12:30 p.m. every Thurs. 
Ahem 6:30 p.m. Thurs., May 18 








& Eve. Courses Start Soon call collect 


617) 547-7750 


Cambridge, MA 
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The Season’s Premier In-The- Water 
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MAY 5, 6, 7, 1989 


Marina Bay 


Quincy, Mass 


(Minutes from downtown Boston with acres of FREE PARKING) 
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See them all at one location 
* Pre-season specials 
* Runabouts, Sportfish, High 
Performance, Family Cruisers 
WY) Co) Cob aie: (ol alec vale Moh A>)00- Mee -r-) oye tal= 
* Enjoy shops, restaurants and 
entertainment, with fun for 
the whole family 


Sunday is Ladies’ Day 

A special treat for the first 300 Ladies 
Tent Displays featuring the newest 

tee Volor-s-t-10) (-1-i- Fale mre teeyevantale 
|foybatmaat=W\ fo) adel-1- 1m olor: letate m o>.celek 
Captain’s Club when you buy a boat 
at the show! (Details at the show) 

10 to 6 Daily Fn, Sat., Sun. 

* $5.00 Adults *2.00 Children under 12 


SPEND THE Day AT MARINA Bay 


333 Victory Road, Quincy, Mass. 401-847-5553 


Exit 12 off Southeast Expressway-South / Exit 9 off Southeast Expressway-North 
Register to win either a 15’ Bayliner Capri from Harborlight Boats ora 
sport fishing chair from Flash Industries (No Purchase Necessary) 


= 


# Additional discount coupons available at all Mass. Stop & Shops STOR. 


BRING THIS AD TO SAVE '1.° OFF ONE ADULT ADMISSION TICKET © 
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SECTION TWO, MAY 5, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Restaurants 


Pho Hién Vuong 


Bowled over 


682 Washington Street, Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Open Monday - 


through Thursday from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m.; Friday through Sunday from 
9 a.m. to midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. Sidewalk-level access. 





by Robert Nadeau 


ey, want to drink lunch? 

Or dinner? Or breakfast? 

And without any al- 
cohol? This little restaurant 
serves nothing but liquids: soup, 
soft drinks, and the syrupy 
desserts-in-a-glass of Vietnam. 

In fact, 16 of the 18 listed soups 
are permutations of one soup, the 
beef-based soup called pho, af- 
ter which the. restaurant is 
named. 

Pho is a regional specialty of 
northern Vietnam, where whole 
restaurants like this are devoted 
to it with the fanaticism lam- 
pooned in the Japanese movie 
Tampopo. (Actually, the ramen 
they get so wrought up about in 
the film is a rather similar big 
bowl of noodle soup, but much 
blander and to my taste inferior 
to pho. The Japanese go for 
ramen — which is their idea of a 
Chinese noodle soup — late at 
night; pho is a popular breakfast 
in Hanoi.) 

There has been a Chinese soup 
restaurant, Park Fook, in Boston’s 
Chinatown for some years. The 
older Cantonese-American 
menus offered yatka mein. Go to 


a 
RESTAURANT GUIDE. 


Singapore, add dumplings, and 
you have wanton mee, which 
sounds more like the soup you’d 
be ordering across the street here 
from the Intermission Lounge. 

Pho Hién Vuong is actually the 
second Vietnamese pho shop in 
Chinatown, perhaps indicating 
the innate superiority of Viet- 
namese beef soup. If American 
patriotism can be invoked by 
apple pie, it may be that the 
North Vietnamese fought for 
pho, and small wonder they were 
so tough. Foodwise at least, we 
were on the wrong side. 

As served here, pho can be a 
banquet in a bowl. The basic 
broth is a rich, beefy bouillon 
worthy of any French pot au feu. 
It has spicy undertones as well, 
perhaps cloves and ginger. The 
big bowl is half-filled with rice 
noodles. Then, on goes a selec- 
tion of thin-sliced beef parts. We 
auditioned as many as possible 
with the dac biet ($3.75, $4.50 for 
an extra-large bowl), a combina- 
tion of “rare slices of steak, well- 
done brisket and flank, tendon 
and tripe.” The steak looks like 
submarine-sandwich slices of 


e 


roast beef. The brisket and flank 
are progressively more marbled 
with fat and tastier. Tendon is 
basically thin-sliced gristle, easy 
enough to chew and a delicacy to 
many Asians. I like to remind 
non-Asians that dietary gelatin is 
not fattening and reputedly good 
for one’s fingernails. Either 
“tripe” was a mistranslation for 
some sliced innard that appeared 
to be ordinary meat, or the staff 
decided not to serve it to me 
because of my non-Asian appear- 
ance. 

These meats can be worked out 
of the soup bowl and dipped into 
small bowls filled with one’s 
choice of table condiments. The 
ketchup squeeze bottles contain 
exotic hoisin sauce, or its Viet- 
namese equivalent. The hoisin 
(or the whole soup) can be 
perked up with some of the red 
“sriracha” chili sauce in the clear 
squeeze bottle. In the bottle 
labeled “soy sauce” is not soy 
sauce at all but fish sauce, 
another ameliorating influence 


-on the soup. The slice of lemon 


on the salad plate serves a similar 
purpose. My advice for pho is like 
my advice for recipes in The Joy 
of Cooking: use all the optional 
seasonings. 

You may, and in my opinion 
should, add a side order of beef 
balls (50° cents), mildly spicy 
meatballs that add another tex- 
ture and flavor to the protein. But 
even without them, there’s plenty 
in your bowl. Topping out the 
bowl itself is a heap of shredded 
onion and enough chopped green 
scallion to add aromatics to every 
spoonful of broth. 

And, since the Vietnamese 
ideal of gastronomy combines 
textures in every bite, there is a 
side “salad” of bean sprouts and 
fresh plants of the anise-scented 


Asian basil. How does one eat all 
this? The custom apparently is to 
strip the basil leaves and toss the 
bean sprouts into the bowl, then 
eat the solids with chopsticks and 
the broth with a plastic spoon, 
both provided on the table. I have 
seen Chinese immigrants use the 
chopsticks (in the right hand) to 
fish up noodles onto the spoon 
(in the left hand) and slurp 
everything from that, but this 
technique is for two-fisted eaters 
only. 

Pho ga dac biet ($3.95) is the 
other soup, an equally elaborate 
but smaller bowl based on 
chicken broth. This chicken broth 
is as thick and yellow as the 
Jewish kind, but strongly 
flavored with cinnamon. Shreds 
of poached chicken breast come 
with this, along with the same 
salad and condiments. 

On the 30-item beverage list 
are several orders of ‘things: 
Vietnamese-style coffees (with 
sweetened condensed milk), 
fruits (and grains and legumes) in 
syrup, flavored seltzers, fruit and 
vegetable juices. Many of the 
latter are made fresh on the 
premises, in a very loud juice 
machine. Our sample of carrot- 
tomato juice ($2) looked like a 
Cuban fruit milkshake but was 
only about one-quarter as sweet, 
and tasted earthy (like carrot 
skin), rather like a health-food- 
store carrot juice. 

A soda chanh muoi ($1. 50) is 
plain Schweppes soda water over 
a carefully mashed blend of 
pickled lemon and sugar. This 
sweet-salty-sour beverage can be 
exquisite, though careful straw 
placement is necessary, as the 
sugar and flavor sit on the 
bottom. It is apparently possible 
to mix soy milk, soda, and lemon 
without causing curdling, which 


makes for another popular drink. 
Jasmine tea is complimentary. 

Decor is not significant at Pho 
Hién Vuong. The atmosphere is 
what you make it, in collabora- 
tion with the handsome young 
waiters. Vietnamese males are 
bringing Boston a special fashion 
sense that survives even waiting 
on tables. A tucked-in sweatshirt, 
a pair of baggy pants, and a 
certain haircut, and these kids 
look ready for the disco. Their 
background music is sung in 
Vietnamese, to a_ techno-pop 
sound over a Latin beat. It’s 
world music of a different kind — 
trays of restorative soup served to 
tango and salsa rhythms. 

Health is very much a theme in 
a pho store, as pho is thought to 
have curative powers. This brings 
us back across time and space 
and cultures to the origin of the 
French word restaurant, which 
originally was the name of a 
fortifying soup. In 1765 a man 
named Boulanger set up an estab- 
lishment in Paris to serve 
restaurants at tables, in part to 
avoid the monopoly rights held 
by guilds of caterers and roasters. 
Soup was strongfy egsociated 
with restaurants for a long time 
thereafter. 

Boston’s first known French 
restaurant, operated around the 
beginning of the 19th century by 
a refugee French chef, was called 
Julien’s Restorator, and is known 
to have served soup so fine that 
Brillat-Savarin, the first great 
food writer, asked for the recipe 
during an American tour. 

So Pho Hién Vuong brings us 
back, via another culture, to the 
origins of commercial dining-out, 
and to a medicine that draws 
some of its powers from the 
flavor of large-scale produc- 
tion. O 


P h oe##n 
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seasonally. 





This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by _ 
‘ac,” indicating 4 la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house. specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or fried in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Bluestone Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12. 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 
tood that resembles themselves: inexperi 
enced, well-meaning, dressed fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the Suuth End 
grills. (3/89) 





Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 


Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The 
basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, as when “seafood posole” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. Also a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up two steps from 
sidewalk level and most dining space up a full 
flight of stairs. Valet parking. $11-20. 

YUPPIE CLIENTELE FINDS REMARKABLY 

GOOD NORTH ITALIAN FOOD IN CON- 
VERTED IRISH PUB is the headline. The story 
praises gourmet pizzas, salads, veal chops, 
braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, a vegetable 
garnish like a Renaissance painting of a 
harvest, and a superlative decaf espresso and 
cappuccino, There's a sidebar about crowding 
and noise, but that’s just what some of you 
want, isn’t it? Kind of dressy, like Newbury 
Street moved to Route 9. (2/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some specialities such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pork pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., Allston, 
782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 


Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk 
level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. The province 
of Punjab keeps coming up on this menu. 
That means excellent tandoori (grilled) meats, 
rich lamb do piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and 
a good list of vegetarian dishes, some new to 
the area. Also swell fried appetizers and 
soups, flatbreads, and real basmati rice. 
Desserts only average, and the Indian- 
restaurant average on desserts is poor. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Grayitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. Desserts 
are fair, but coffee and tea need work. (1/89) 
Sterling's Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as above, but 
lunch and dinner only.) All credit cards. Full 
bar. Validated parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 


patients; each wants to escape the location 
and the other. That leaves an undiscovered 
fine Italian restaurant for the rest of us. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 


731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn’t be necessary. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Parkway, West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun, 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards Full bar. 
$6-19 

Big broad-menu Japanese restaurant with a 
variety of table arrangements and menu 
categories. What's new and different is the 
yakitori bar, serving a variety of barbecued 
chicken dishes. The chicken meatballs with 


onion go down especially well, with or 
without beer or sake. Sushi, soup-stews, 
sukiyaki and tempura all checked out very 
good, not great, and somewhat expensive. 
Fine service. Wear your sharp socks and 
reserve the tatami tables. (1/89) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard , 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 
atmosphere or decor, so bring your own 
gloom. (2/89) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest Indian Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401)539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place. A Pog: 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

*s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10° a.m.-2:30" p.m. 








(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 


two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 

3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday’s, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman’? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
—_ burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 

* (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
je i nag but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Saiter’s Village Dell, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but- an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


CHINESE 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 








‘aint.’ AE; MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up:one 





ta a si be in ng en 


step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
mirtimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 

Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. Access up one two-inch bump. $3-15 
(ac). 

Self-styled Mongolian restaurant has the 

cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 
tastier dish where you can grill your own 
food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant. (12/87) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Szechuan 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs, 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Taj Mahal of India, 1215 Comm Ave, 
Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m.; Sun. buffet brunch noon-3 p.m., 
dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 














Place, 


236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. . 


Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 
Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 


Bam, 123 Stuart St, Boston Theater © 


Distriét, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p.m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old ‘Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of steps. $10.50-21 (ac). 

Brilliant but erratic; mostly brilliant in 

appetizers and desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish 
was a lunch special. Monster » veal 
parmigiana at dinner. Must haves: straw- 
berries and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri, 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards, Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 








LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 





Buteco Two, 57 West Dedham St., Villa 
Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. 4-11 
p.m. MC, Visa; Local checks. Beer and 
wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run 

community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
— goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 











FIVE & DINE 





GOOD EATS, CHEAP 


od 





Mr. Natural, Mohammed Taha, and his healthful buffet 


Taha Natural Foods 





($3.95), plus lots more. 


nothing. 


remember fondly. 





appreciate the wholesomeness of such obscure but 

protein-packing substances as tofu, udon, and seitan. 
And sometimes even the most hardcore carnivore gets the yen 
for some tempeh, soy-cheese, and spinach pizza. 

This storefront restaurant will satisfy both curious and 
healthful impulses. Dominating the thorough if not particularly 
adventuresome menu is Middle Eastern food of the vegetarian 
persuasion. You have your choice of pizzas (whole-wheat crust, 
natch; $7 fora large pizza, $1 for toppings). There are also warm 
stuffed grape leaves ($5.95, for six of them), salads (ranging from 
about $3 to about $4.50), a warm and soft tofu burger in pita 


T he vegetarians and health-food fanatics among us 


Taha’s piéce de résistance, though, is its all-you-can-eat buffet. 
For a tiny amount ($4.95 for lunch only during the week; $5.95 all 
day on weekends and holidays), you can stroll past a spread that 
includes salad fixings (with near-perfect tabouli, a light, creamy 
hummus, and a not-too-creamy potato salad), two soups (it 
always seems to be lentil and cream of broccoli), and other odds 
and ends — hot falafel and roasted potatoes, tahini, pita wedges. 
And the meal comes with a cup of tea — herbal, of course. (Or 
you can choose from a variety of natural sodas.) A fitting end to 
the meal is baklava ($1.50), but on a recent visit, we found the 
carrot cake ($1.50) to outrank the baklava by far. It was a modest 
slice, moist and chunky, with cream-cheese frosting. 

The decor belies the roots of proprietors/brothers Mohamehed 
(also cook and manager) and Ahmed Taha: one wall is decorated 
with a mural of the Dome. of the Rock, a-holy site in Jerusalem, 
and an Arabic sign. The rest of the interior, though clean, is 
despairingly plain and makeshift — yellow folding chairs, plastic 
tablecloths, tables too far apart, bright and uneven lighting. And 
the music situation doesn’t help — it’s either classic-hits radio or 


Service here is straightforward — you get your food quickly. 
And occasionally there are moments of gastronomic bonding, 
like the time we tried to order grape leaves and the owner (and, 
that night, the cook) insisted we have the bluefish with cilantro, 
garlic, and cumin. He even brought us a bite to try first. We 
succumbed and were awfully glad we did. It was a meal we 


Taha Natural Foods is open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. It’s at 162 Prospect Street, in Cambridge (between Central 
and Inman Squares). The phone number is 864-9368. 


— Ketura Persellin 








familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards, No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 


guacamole, mondongo, 

roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 








11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 


Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 


restaurant. Our. favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive paté 
on garlicked crouton, two kinds of onion 
soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a veal chop 
likewise. (1/88) 

Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50, 

If gourmet dining .makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounting Italian dishes Frenchi- 
fied. Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 


‘Morton's, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 


Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged erhouse steak of un- 
nage flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full Bar. 








$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) : 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50, 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
lcarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements. Recommended: grilled 
rabbit sausage, spinach-and-sesame salad, 
duckling with kumquats and scallions. 
Desserts are the best thing here: black-and- 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There’s respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15.° 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come red to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. i too. (5/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our .reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 

Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 











access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sai! Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 

seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala, Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” appetizer — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homy, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 

Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 
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THE WHIRLPOOL APPLIANCES 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 
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Whirlpool Washer 
Model LA7680XT 
¢ Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 

















Speeds * Gentle Wash System * Auto 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles ® 4 Push- 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections ® ‘Infinite’ Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers * MAGIC CLEAN® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter * Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR® Agitator 




















_.* “Infinite” Temp. Selections-* Knit 





Whirlpool Dryer 

Mode! LE7680XS Electric 
‘Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG7681XS Gas 

* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentle 

Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 

* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 


Setting * Endtof-Cycle-&-Lint Signals 

* Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

© DURAWHITE™ Interior 











Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 

Model ET20AKXS 

¢ 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 


¢ Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 





Temperature Controls « Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamiess Liner 


* Adjustable Rollers « Power Saver 


Switch ¢ Covered Butter and 
Utility Compartment ¢ No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 
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Pisin CE 





ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 


e Adjustable Meat Pan « Up-front 











Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Mode! DU8900XT 


* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 

Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 

* Hi-lemp Washing Option * 1-6 

Hour Delay Wash Option : 

* In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery . 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 











"§0 WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR?" 
AVAILABLE AT CUOMO'S 


; Whirlpool and it's dealers support <=> ©® 4 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE 
























ae ape SEVEN 
| WEEKEND 
ESCAPES 
Specially Designed 
For You 
Each of these Vermont Weekends 
have been individually created to open 
another world to you within the lush, 
beautiful world of the majestic 
Green Mountains. 


STARTING WITH 
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Featuring Ted Herbert & his orchestra 


Escape the day to day doldrums and join the Stratton 
Mountain Inn for a weekend filled with fun, great music 
and relaxation! 

May 19th through the 21st join the Stratton Mountain Inn 
for "BIG BAND WEEKEND)" A very special weekend 
filled with some of the greatest music ever written! Tom 
Herbert and his orchestra will lead you on a musical 
history tour from Dixieland favorites to Big Band Classics! 
Tap your toes, Artie Shaw, Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, 
Benny Goodman and others! 

The Stratton Mountain Inn invites you to learn...or re- 
learn all those classic dance steps of the 30's and 40's! The 
quick step, Lindy, Foxtrot, Jitterbug and more! The 
weekend includes dance seminars and contests, dinner 
dances, and live performances of all the greatest tunes 
form one of the wildest times in music history! 

A blast to the past you'll never forget! It's the Stratton 
Mountain Inn's "BIG BAND WEEKEND" 

May 19th through 21st! 








$220.00/person/dbl.occupancy plus 
tax and service charge 
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What's your choice of escape? 


BIG BAND ERA 


featuring 
Ted Herbert & his Orchestra 


May 19-21 


MEDIEVAL MERRY 
MAY MADNESS 


featuring 


Haley Productions 
May 26 - 28 


FUN & FITNESS 
featruing 
Bostons own Bill Rodgers 
June 9 - 11 





- VERMONT WATERCOLOR 


PAINTING 
with Larry Frates 
July 7-9 





GREEN MOUNTAIN 
ARTS FEST 


Southern Vermont Arts Festival 
July 21 - 23 





FOR INFORMATION & BROCHURE 







PLEASE CALL 
Stratton Mountain Inn Middle Ridge Rd. 
(802) 297-2500 =», Stratton Mt, VT 
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Unlimited 


to 


DELPHI/Boston 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 


Access 





* Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
* Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
¢ Join in worldwide conferences. 
L_] e Play challenging interactive games. 
7): ¢ Make discount travel arrangements. 
5a | ¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including 

‘==4| ~~ WGBH and WCRB. 
—+ |] Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 





See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1, Dial (617) 576-0862. 

2. Press RETURN twice. 

3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON 

4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 
Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


DELPHI/Boston Incorporated ¢ Three Blackstone Street « Cambridge MA 02139 
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Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 





coun programs for 
individuals, couples and families. 


call: 617-357-5588 
COPE, 530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 








THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
¢ Psychotherapy ¢ Hypnosis 


combination o therapy and h 


the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
tion, substance 


a wide variety of 
sues. Treating individuals and couples. 


Edfor 696-2375 
te ase Pypnost South Shore & Brookline 


The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer the 
osis for 


dysfunc- 
abuse, concentration and 
ychotherapeutic is- 


Meee oeedeot Days & Evenings ¢ Sliding Scale 














When someone 
in your family 
gets cancer, 


Married or single woman 
with children needed as 


unable to have children. 


insemination. Please state 
your fee. Contact: Noel P. 
Keane, Director, Infertility 
Center of New York, 14. E. 
60th Street, Ste. 1204, New 
York, New York, 10022. 
1-800-521-1539 or 1-212- 
371-0811, may call collect. 
All responses confidential. 


Nobody knows better than 
we do how much help and 
understanding is needed. That's 
why our service and rehabilitation 
programs emphasize the whole 
family, not just the cancer patient 

Among our regular services 
we provide information and 
guidance to patients and families, 
transport patients to and from 
treatment, supply home care items 
and assist patients in their return 
to everyday life 

Life is what concerns us 

So you can see we are even 
more than the research organi- 
zation we are so well known to be 


No one faces 


If you should have any 
questions, please do not 
hesitate to call. 

Very truly yours, 
INFERTILITY 
CENTER 

OF NEW YORK 


cancer _alone. 


bscaacciahlian 

















SURROGATE 


surrogate mothers for couples 


Conception to be by artificial 





Wheelchair 


Continued from page 6 

driver straps us into the back of 
the bus and I feel freakish. All 
told, between the time we get to 
the bus station and get off at 
Tremont, an hour and 15 minutes 
elapses. About 275 of the 1000- 
odd buses in the MBTA’s fleet are 
equipped with lifts, at a cost to 
the MBTA of about $10,000 per 
bus. Bruce, who's considerably 
mobile and daring, tells me he 
has never taken a bus in his nine 
years in Boston because it’s just 
too hard. 

Nothing is easy. We need to 
find a bathroom. We end up 
going back to Bruce’s building 
because it’s easier than hunting 
down a_ wheelchair-accessible 
restroom. 

We need to find lunch. “If we'd 
stayed in the Back Bay,” Bruce 
says, “we would have starved.” 

We decide to go to Kenmore 
Square instead, on the T. About 
23 subway stations in Boston 
have elevators, making them 
accessible to handicapped 
people; about 72 do not, includ- 
ing all Green Line stations and 
most of the Blue Line. We're in 
luck at the Park Street station. 
Sort of. The elevator’ leading 


Ty Wh 
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: A mail truck blocks a curb cut on Newbury Street. 


down to the train is a tiny, ancient 
contraption located behind a 
metal fence on a debris-littered 
corner of Tremont Street. It will 
hold only one of us at a time, so I 
go in first. The elevator is cramped 
and smells like urine. There’s not 
enough room to turn the chair 
around, so my back is to the door. 
I descend, feeling caged. 

We go to Kenmore and buy 
sandwiches at a takeout counter. 
We wheel up to small tables and 
push the chairs aside, but the 
wheels of the chair are too big 
and I can* get close enough to the 
table. I have to lean way forward 
in order to eat without spilling 
stuff on my lap. 

We go to Harvard Square and 
then back. The elevator won't 
come at Harvard, and a passerby 
says there’s a power outage at the 
station. I think, “Oh shit, we're 
going ‘to ‘have to wheel over to 
the bank and get money and take 
a cab.” I wonder whether I'll be 
able to reach the buttons on the 
automatic teller machine. I won- 
der whether we'll be able to find 
a cab to take us, then realize that 
Bruce’s chair, electric, isn’t col- 
lapsible and wouldn't fit in any- 
way. The elevator finally comes: 
relief. 

* * * 

When we get to the subway 

after lunch, the train stops about 


;  , * 
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Another example of ill-thought-out design: a curb cut over a 


sewer 














four inches away from the plat- 
form. I try to cross and the front 
wheel of my chair falls in the gap. 
I lurch forward, helpless, certain 
that the doors will close on me, 
that the train will take off with 
me stuck there. A man carrying a 
package appears behind me like a 
savior. He drops the package, 
hoists my chair up, and shoves 
me in. The door closes and the 
train jolts forward. | grab on to a 
pole and sit there, shaken. 

I had forgotten that it was in 
my power to get up from the 
chair and move it inside myself. 

* * * 

A couple of times, Bruce leaves 
me alone. Once is at Harvard 
Square, when I take the elevator 
down before him, then wait 
while it goes back up for him. The 
elevators in subways always 
seem stuck away in back corners. 
The door opens and you wheel 
out and people turn from afar and 
look at you: you imagine them 
thinking, “Oh look, a cripple just 
emerged from that door.” I hang 
around the elevator waiting for 
Bruce and watch people watching 
me. I feel small and impaired, 
relieved when he joins me. 

Another time is toward the end 
of the day, when we run an 
errand at Lafayette Place. Bruce is 
in Radio Shack, and I cruise 
around the mall waiting for him 
to finish. Then I park myself by 
an ashtray and smoke a cigarette. 
People walk by. The main im- 
pression you get is that they’re 
trying not to look at you, not 
because they’re unfeeling or anti- 
social, but because they dont 
know how to react: should they 
be extra kind, or would you 
perceive that as condescension or 
insincerity? Should they try not 
to treat you any differently (that 
is, be as rude as everyone else in 
Boston), or would that increase 
your sense of helplessness? Then 
I think, “Well, maybe that’s just a 
projection of my dilemma when | 
see disabled people on the street: 
I-want to treat them ‘normally,’ 
but I’m not sure exactly what that 
means.” I note my use of the 
word “them” and feel hopelessly 
biased. 

“Everyone is disabled on some 
level,” Bruce says in a reflective 
moment. “Even people who walk 
and see and hear are disabled in 
some way.” But you can’t hide a 
physical disability the way you 
can hide, say, a neurotic ob- 
session. And no number of 
wheelchair ramps and gently 
sloping curb cuts can alter this 
culture’s fundamental lack of 
tolerance for physical imperfec- 
tion. 

al * * 

At the end of the day, Bruce 
and | wheel back up to his 
apartment to return the chair I've 
borrowed. We joke around for a 
bit. “All those people in the lobby 
who saw you wheel in are going 
to see you walk out,” he says. “I'll 
tell them, ‘It was a miracle! I gave 
her a glass of, juice and she 
walked!’ ” I use his phone, hang 
around chatting. 

Finally, 1 stand up. It is uncom- 
fortable, not so much because my 
legs feel wobbly and weak after a 
day of non-use, but because the 
action seems to alter the rela- 
tionship we've formed during the 
day. It strips the bond of its 
authenticity. I am standing there, 
walking around his apartment. 
He is sitting in his wheelchair. 
We're no longer equal. 

He accompanies me down- 
stairs and | shake his hand, 
worrying; “Does he feel this too? 
Is it weird for him to watch me 
walk away?” 

And then I do walk away. And 
as I turn down Washington Street 
and head home toward the North 
End, I stop in here to buy some 
flowers and there to buy some 
cookies, and all along the way, | 
step over curbs and walk over 
cobblestones and my conscious- 
ness of even ground and straight 
lines simply fades away. I don’t 
have to think about it. It’s so easy 
to walk 
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* BASHMATI RICE 
900 Beacon TREE. Boston * PAPADAM 
* CURRY PASTE 
AND POWDER 
| DeLiveny + ADT MADE 
7 days, 5:30 p.m.-10:30 p.m. * SPICES 
4 1 
$20.00+ over within 2 miles > 
Dinner 7 days * oo ° p.m. Belmont. MA 
11:30 a.m.-1:00 a.m. J | | Wholesale & Retail 484-3737 
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Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 





Siam Garcdcr 
Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 


The Harbus News 





Fine Thai Cuisine 





LUNCH 





BANGKOK HOUSE introduces NEW location 

Under new management/ New Chef & Staff 

° Parties « Cooney Take Out ° 
Luncheon very Day with free Egg Roll & Soup 

Lunch 12:00 - 3:00. Dinner Sun -Thursday 5:00 - 10:00. Fri -Sat 5:00 - 10:30 


92 Harvard Ave., Brookline 


Bangkok Palace 


Free Parking 


6861 ‘S AVW ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


739-3354 





354-1718 














GOLDEN PALACE 
Restaurant parece” 
“Best Dim Sum rs Chinatown*- 













: peers a restaurant in 
i} = but not pricey. 


mh Se s Pepper Squid $6.25 








HONG KONG 
AQUISINE 


cc ng Style $6.50 
ap Szechuan Style $7.95 


Sirgen - 11pm daily 












FRESH PASTAS ... 


SEAFOOD eee SALADS .. NACHos . en 
VEGETARIAN DisHES ... Etc, 


Dy 


uP TO Ww 


17 HOLLAND ST, ¢ SOMERVILLE 


KROstrAvRanwt £ miare ci. us 









































bgery! Street ACROSS FROM T AT DAVIS SQUARE 
(617)'425-4588 “A fone 70812008 LUNCH ¢ MON - FRI-T1-5 776-2004 “DINNER © TUES-SAT 5-9 
423-4559 451-2647 — 
As American As Apple Pie 
For your free consumer information QO itd 
catalog. Write to: 
Consumer Information Center 
Department AP ‘ . y \ . 
lo, CO 81009 
US General Serv ices Administration : 
Boston's Magazine for the Food 
ne and Beverage Connoisseur 
PV 
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Sunday Brunch 


$6.95 


335 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, MA ° 266-9874 














Published the third 
week of every month 


Exclusively in the 
Boston Phoenix 























ALL FOR *1.00 


13th ANNIVERSARY 
Coupon Books and 
Raffle Tickets 
NOW ON SALE 


| 





HARVARD SQUARE: The Garage 











1. You get a booklet with *27 worth 
of Souper Salad coupon savings 


2. You'll have 12 chances at winning j 
¢ A Get Away Weekend for 2 at 
The Westin — Place 


° A guest visit to WVBF with 
Loren and Wall 


3. Proceeds donated to March of Dimes 
Stop into any Souper Salad now through May 30th 


oe Splap 


BOSTON: Kenmore Sq.. Newbury St 
EXPRESS LOCATIONS-BOSTON: Water St. Summer St. State St 
BURLINGTON: Burlington Mall / 


y 


BRAINTREE: South Shore Plaza 














tropical dining and 


sensational Polynesian Lounge 
featuring Panavision wide screen TV- 
ALL major sporting events ! 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out 
We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 


South End ¢ Fenway * Kenmore * Back Bay « 
* North End and Waterfront neighborhoods plus Allston « 


Brigbhton and parts of Brookline 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 
CAMBRIDGE 


ALEWIFE PARKWAY, 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) 





CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of 


WORCHESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 


BOSTONS' : 
: 





Beacon Hill 
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The Puzzle... 


#653 Thicke as a brick 


Each of these caricatures illustrates a well-known figure of 


speech that incorporates the word ‘as.’ We might have used 


(Alan) Thicke as a brick,” for instance, but we didn't. We used 
these. How many can you identify? : 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #653 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, May 15. Phoenix employees and their 


’ decisions will be 



































ineligible. 
3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges 


“final. and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 


week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 











T-shirt size 


Solution #651 


We received 78 correct entries to “‘Mr. Baseball,’’ and quite a 
few were from first-time puzzlers. Sal Maglie was called the 
Barber because he'd give you a shave (or sometimes a haircut) if 
you crowded the plate. Harry ‘Suitcase’ Simpson got his 
nickname from his batting stance, which was folded up. People 
called Reggie Jackson Mr. October for his outstanding post- 
season play. And Bob Uecker’s moniker, Mr. Baseball, is 
sarcastic. - 

The baliplayers were: 18) Dennis ‘Oil Can" Boyd, 1) Ron ‘‘The 
Penguin” Cey, 21) Bob Uecker (Mr. Baseball), 15) Leroy 
“Satchel” Paige, 20) Bill ‘The Spaceman’’ Lee, 6) Ty Cobb (the 
Georgia Peach), 3) Sal ‘The Barber’ Maglie, 12) Bill “Moose” 
Skowron, 8) Harry ‘‘Suitcase’’ Simpson, 2) Harold ‘‘Pie’’ Traynor, 
22) Rogers Hornsby (the Rajah), 17) Harry ‘‘The Hat’’ Waiker, 9) 
Jim “Catfish Hunter, 14) Mark “The Bird" Fidrych, 7) Stan ‘‘The 
Man’ Musial, 79) Joe “Ducky’’ Medwick, 24) Dwight. ‘‘Doc’’ 
Gooden, 11) Harmon ‘Killer’ Killebrew, 23). Rich “Goose” 
Gossage, 16) Greg “The Buill’’ Luzinski, 10) George Herman 
“Babe” Ruth, 4) Ken ‘Hawk’ Harrelson, 13) Reggie Jackson (Mr. 
October), and 5) Roger “The Rocket’ Clemens. 

We're sending T-shirts to the line-up below. 

1) Steve.The Puzzier's Pal’ Painter, Boston 

2) Skye Paine, Belmont 

3) Ed Murphy, Brighton 

4) Nick Hubacker, Needham 
5) Larry Buck, Boston 
36). Jim Guilfoyle, Dedham 











oa 7).John- McCarthy, Winchester 


8) Chuck Willing, Newton 
9) Andrea Morin, Charlestown 
10) Jim “Fraz’’ Frazzini, East Boston 





ROGER JONES 











PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 











BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





Asian and Pacific Islanders constitute the 
fastest growing minority group in the United 
States and the second fastest in Boston. 

These growth patterns are reported by the 
Asian American Resource Workshop of 
Boston. 

The Workshop's mission in the 
metropolitan area is to teach Asian 
Americans how to develop a power base in 
their communities. The Workshop also 
develps educational programs about the 
Asian American experience. 

Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week is 
being celebrated for the 10th year 
nationwide and coincides with the 10th 
anniversary of the Workshop which has 
planned city-wide cultural and social events 
from Saturday, May 6, through Sunday, May 
14. 

BNN-TV, The Boston Neighborhood 
Network, on Cable Channels A3 and Aé8, is 
participating in this observance with a series 
of cablecasts every night at 10 o’clock from 
May 6 through 12. 

These programs are produced by BNN- 
TV-trained access producers from the 





Boston Chinese Community Cable Council 
and/or the Workshop. Council producers will 
be at the Hatch Shell on the Esplanade from 
noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday, May 13, to 
cover the annual Dragon Boat Festival. The 
BNN-TV van, a traveling studio on wheels, 
and BNN cameras will be visible at the 
festival. 

BNN will present the following 10 p.m. 
cablecasts: 


Saturday, May 6: Those Lemon Colored Characters; 
Sunday, May 7: Boston Chinatown History; 
Monday, May 8: Community and Unity; 

Tuesday, May 9: Long Road to Justice and 

Against The Zone; 

Wednesday, May 10: Pei-Lei: Portrait Of A Chinese 
Teenager and Pioneers and Paper Sons; 
Thursday, May 11: From Academic To Politics. S.B. 
Woo who has served as lieutenant governor of 
Delaware; 

Friday, May 12: Chinatown: Our Home. 


On Sunday, May 22 and 29, at 7 p.m., BNN 
will present a two hour cablecast produced 
by Aukram Burton of Middie Passages 
Educational and Cultural Resource Center. 
He has been a frequent visitor to China. 











You can be an aunt, sister, 
neighbor, even a man. 
So do something important 
with your spare time. 
Contact 
the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Be a leader among girls. 
Call 482-1078. 
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VILLAGE CORNERS ~ 
Brand new 1 & 2 BR condos. 
Boston. 


5 min dwntwn . 
MHFA financing avail. 
Underground pkng., 
y. Also. offering 
fixed rate mrtg. for 1 yr. Call 
for appointment. 
ANDRE REALTY 
305-7676 





WATERTOWN, 1st ad, newly 
rmvtd 2BA condo, yrd, gar- 


inne 492.1396" oe 











WA WN 
2 offices, 300 sq ft and 350 
sq ft, in quiet 
atertown 
. Excellent access. 
$350/mo, $400/mo. Call 
Louie immed at 0. 


WATERTOWN 
excellent commercial space 





disposal. Cathedral § 

Heated ro. On T. 

$134.9K. Principles. 
643-5581 Leave message. 
BOSTON, S.E. 
A 


s Ave. 
Newly renovated, 2-3 
new 


. 





ay floors, near 

& Northeastern. $151,000. 

Private Sale (603) 437-3916. 
BOTTOM 

, work & commercial loft 

condos. From. $175,000. 
avi. Rent w, 








Sere nsw wk 
. or T, q 
oh pe $1050mo. Avi 
/1-8/31. 965-9631, 
522-2691 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


= © 














uiet, clean house in 
rookline. Vegetarian 
: includ 


household. 
ALL ultion (gee, Ol, water. 





. spacious, 
line. | L rd ease. 
$172,500 Pos financing. 
Owner. 282-2265. 
GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1 (U repair) 


























dens, etc...Near T. Call 
739-1306 after 7:30pm 
CAMBRIDGE, 1F/2M sk iF 


own-room, share living 
room, kitchen 





cats, 
492-1 
CAMBRIDGE, Quiet 6rm 


house to share nr Harv, Ctri 
. 7. Yo w, . Prefer 
imo. 


ind utils. 401-5122. 
CAMBRIDGE 8BR coed hse, 
24+ Ay & Inman Sqs, 
no pets, smk ok. pA ake 
Avail 6/1 1 

.for ig 











prot M 
Sogn carta 




















yard. rn 6/1, 
5+/mo. 662. 









































. $200/mo. hi 
Avail 7/1, 664-2018 





CAMBRIDGE, semi-coop 
hse sks group 


tn ance cae 


pets, no . $388 i 
utils. Call 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys, 12-6 wknds, lv msg 


WATERTOWN, 2 F sk F 25+ 
to shr ‘* oS wes. 
gorgeous on ; 
as ee be enh. SO8D 4 
av 6/1. 924-6140 


WATERTOWN, 3rd_nsmkr 


for nice apt 
avail 6/1. $350+utils. Call 
926-5139 





WATERTOWN, F 25+ for co- 
hse no 


operative, non-coop 
. NO more pets, $200 pi 
, 924-0481 bef 10 pm 
WATERTOWN F/M 26+ 
pp ape te tye 
; grdn, no pets, 
vious BaSbe 924-0468 
WATERTOWN Snny cork- 























NEWTON Crnr, 





LEXINGTON 2F 1M sk M 

28+ for comt hse, + Pied 

smk/pets at 75+ 
862-8712 





LEXINGTON, 2M, 1F (31-38) 
sk F to shr 








resp \g 

Pleas. St. Nosmk/pets. T to 
Camb. $330+. 861-8737 
LEXINGTON: F/M wanted, 
single house, 

i . W/D, pkg. 
NO smk pets drugs. 
9 ama + phone. 
861-6737. 

LEXINGTON, M/F, 30+, to 
shr mod hse w/indep group 
of § (total). Lrg, snny, ir, dr, 
open -kit. wded lot & 




















CAMBRIDGE/Sum, itrm 
avail in snny 3BR nr inman 
Sq, hrdwd fir, mdrn_ktch. 
$389/mo + util 623-5072 
CHESTNUT HILL, coop 
hsehid (6F, 3M, ichiid), sks 
\ , nr T, semi- 
veg, no-smkng. 566-3697 























w/d, | ’ 
vr Avail 6/1. Call 
288-5474 for info. 
DORCHESTER, irg 38R 
in owner occ. 3fam, nr 
$950/mo htd. 288-7484. 











beaut 1 or , frpl, pkg, yd, 
pas more $780 ade Tabs 

HES , cin, 
-3BR, mod K/B, Of. w/d 
, in2 /yrd, quiét 
T utils, 
msg. 





TER, 

mod K/B 
in 2-fam w, 
St nr T, $750+ 
; 2109 Iv 





335 





, ae 








. 2M IF sk 1 
Popnant held. $336/mo inc 
mt Avail 6/1 508-366-5112 
DEDHAM, 2 GM's sk 3rd for 
furn hse, bdrm w/skyits, 
w/d, or 1, 128 & T. 
$275+1/3. 461-0178 
Tom/Jonn 


DORCHESTER F25+ share 
with same. hse 
. 1 bi to T. OW, w/d, 














F, non-stdnt Ig comt 
semi-coop hse. W/d. d/d, fp. 
es fe No . avi 5/1. 
75+. Call 10 489-4579 
BELMONT, 2 mat profs, 2 
cats seek quiet, resp, 
considerate M/F for 


straight, 
indep, non-smkng hse. 
484-4407 








BELMONT, profs for 3 


hse. $310- 
yard, ‘ 
avail 6/1. 
BOSTON-MILTON, Vict 
home trees, grdn. G' . 15 


$450, 1 rm $275. No smk/ 
drugs, clean. 361-3919. 





. OK; no 
pets. . Avail 5/15. 
862-5729 or 861-9355. 

LEXINGTON, nonsmk F/M 

to shr spac 

4BR semi-coop hse w/F & 
= 7 no more pis, mdrn 
$4004 avi bmnied, 861-9728 
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. light, 
cesigned nee r0 
tnety ath. S300+, No 
smk/pets. 965-3943. 


NEWTON CTR: 2F 1M sk M 
29+ to shr semi-indep turn 
of the cent hse in park-like 
nbrhd w/yard porch 
solarwater w/d no 

no smk $310+ 527-1 


NEWTON CTR, quiet, 
/2M, 25-40 sk Sth. Semi- 


2F 
veg. ; or T, no smk, 
pets. $280+ 965-7519 
NEWTON Nonsmkr F prefd 
nr mass trans, ing, cozy 
$500 inc utils. ott Margaret 
964-2951 
NEWTON nr 126/T, Victorian 
twnhse, 2 bths, bdrm, 
Sore: sublet w/ option. 
70+. 731-5364. 


NEWTON Prot M/F to shr w/ 
others. No pets oom. Gony 
. Pkg, 


accesss to 
w/d. 527-7728 


Nice man and nice small dog 
looking for housesharing 
situation. Eric or 
646-4739 


READING, F to shr beaut 
2BRA, cise to train, 128 & 93. 


Off-st pkng, , ay sun- 
SrA must animais. 
25 inc utils. 9443034 
READING, huge new home 
priv. wooded area w/GM, 25 
& pro GM conv 128. 15 min 
Boston. $400. Lee 246-1905. 


SOMERVILLE, 1 bdrm avail 
free Wom Rr Sas 

% are +. 
Call 623-6478 
































SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 2 
- M or F Ms for ig 
im apt, nr Davis T, . 
‘$200. 625-7703 
SOMERVILLE, 2Ams avail 
for women immd & 6/1, nr T, 


. rms,easy 
nana, tow rent, 623-8888. 
SOMERVILLE, 3F sk 1F 
25-35 non-smkr for 


frndiy, 
indep hsehid, snny, W/D, on 
See et soso 774-0003 


5 

















SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 3F 
sk 1F nr T, $310+ utils, 
friendly shold, w/d, big rms, 
gay or welcome, no 
pets, no . 776-5431 

SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq, at- 
tractive, i . Ccon- 





genial, professional hsehoid 
sks 3rd, parking. $375+ 
628-5347 


W.MEDFORD thoughtful 
28+ 


4 non-smoker to share 
ie Sad? Hose 





WOBURN, sk M/F prof, 24+ 
non-smkr. 

frpic, bk 

&T. 





WSOMERVILLE- sk 2 
cnsidrt M/F 24+ nonsmk for 
4BR nr T; clean; ig rms; 2 
prchs; 250+ til 8/1, then 
375+ AVL 6/1. 628-3191 


views, pod private 
stream. 25K. Call anytime 
603-474-9668 oF 
603-436-4284 


PARKING 
SPACES 

Bop 9 lune he meg 
t ceiiae-etenneiiencieimaei 
ROOMMATES 


ht/hw. 787-4269 
ALLSTON, 1 M/F 27+ prof, 
nosmk/pets. Loc nr T. 
$280+ ist/ist, $187.50 sec. 
787-5423 evenings. 
ALLSTON, $210/mo, gay or 
strght, 1/4 of utils, nr T, start- 
 & 6/1 to infinity, Call 
7 lv msg. 











ALLSTON, 2GWM sk M to 
shr 3BR apt in hse, W/D, 
pions. yrd, pkg, ; 
325/mo+ no pets. 
254-1 q 
ALLSTON, 2 prof F's sk M, 
to shr 3BR apt. $266+ L-4 
No pets. Avail 6/1. 783-4252. 
ALLSTON, 38R apt, 











ALLSTON, 4/1, nonsmoker 
std or working F for ig 2 
Aliston. F 


, F 
or to share w/one addt! 
rmate. 254-8935 Leslie. 





someRvitte Winter Hit 
coop nds 3 neat, friendly, 

, 30-35 to 
share non- he A 
Vietorian “house. ° 


smokers or ets pis. 
828-1731, 628-8669. 








SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 
shr bath: priv setting. ; 
(603)382-4810. 











w/d, friendly, 
indep profs. Nr bus, 
$375+utils, no smk/pets. 
Call owner- Ted at 894-1500 


ALLSTON 6/1, prof F 26 sks 
consid M/F 24+ for ig 2BR 


$575+ days 360-2998, j= 3 
783-4718 


ALLSTON, — ve, 
hse 5 M rmmt sk 6th M or F, 
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50+ avi 


32-8593 








522-3152 
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, 2 prof F sk 
for 
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years 
must 


, nosmk, 











HAVERHILL, 


over 25 
smoker, 





CHELSEA ae a 


1M sk creative M for 1¥2Bth 


CAMBRIDGE, Grin’ Sq, 2F 














ool, 
i Pe 6/1, 


— 


house, sm BR in 3BR apt, 


AC, 


= 


“BAY, 
ww, D/W, 


$475/mo. 267 


BACK 


N 
Susan 
or 254-6683 


off 
/1 in 4BR 
Comm Ave nr 
Non-smkr, 


St. 


prof M 25 sks 
or F 24+ for spac 
a 


4 . $325+utils, 


frndly M 


apt 


Harvard 











Harvard,rmmte 5, 


ALLSTON, 


apt 
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0 321 








students. Pool, 
397-6964/lv. msg. 


$375. 














. iy 








AMB 





i aa 
snny 2BR 
Wid. nr T, 
$417 incis 
731-1877. 
kerr 
734-2941, 

7, 207-773-1057 





very 
; eer oo 


og Avail 
{15 oF 6/1 
$525. 


shr 


hd.wd.firs, baic, 


BROOKLINE 
BROOKLINE, condo to shr 


on C & D lines. 


off St 
ht/hw 
w/D. 


to 


1M or 
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Heliait & 
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pay 
twnh 


. Don't 
OWN 
Call David 


brand new 





See 


825-2631 
D 
needed 
line. 
Avail 6/1 
2BR 
mins 
clean. 


$330, 
smkr. 


t 


6/1-9/1 OR 
PERMANENTLY, F 


T7, NR DAVIS T, 


sind 





M/F 286+ 
M/F for 








BROOKLINE, 
BROOKLINE, 


= e%e/s2 
Hips 3 
“Hee ss 
fF Hislge 
Pay 
re 4 2s 
eci§|ts 
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52255? 
533858 
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ARLINGTON, 
Gwe, 
sunny, 


sks 


" 
rt | 

eg i 
saltataslaatéley® 
a} ae 


ltt 
nr 





TRHASA AR 
3BR snny 


Hee 





SUNNY, BIG APT. 
$300+. 


SEEKS F 25+ FOR 





CAMBRIDGE Nr Davis T 1M 


opm tend 


3Bdrm 
$385 htd 











condo. 

Com- 

a deal for 
non-smkr. 523-6965. 

er 

floors 








baths, hardwood 


Glee 
uae 
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a mature, 30+ n- 





aS PLAIN a 


. 4-7pm. 


522-3287 eve. till 11:30. 


1, F or M, 25+ 


oT, 


pen ahne 
nonsmkr, 











$85|= 


























nice 


Hill, 

fs, nwly 
nr Tutils 
extra 


vin 


bro 
265-5335 
cinr, 
extras. 


yard, 





worth 
se 
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age. 


nt Ashmont nr 
OO wk 2 


Fa 
































non-smk rmmte wntd, w/d. 


frpl 


DORCHESTER, 
s' 


282-8266 days, 
DORCHESTER, 
Students 
mvtd, ktch 

inc! $65-1 


$275+, 


Pine. 


$360+ utils. 


876-9006 


CAMBRIDGE, ig a * 


2BR nr Porter 


Ben 


S20 or af 
M 


Sh le 


EPORT, 


25+, nonsmk, shr 
quiet, ; 
1, option to renew 


ov 6 
lease 9/1, 354-5391 ev 


CAMBRIDGE, 


CAMBRIOGE Harv Sq, 

a’ 

ine, 

Abiative convolution 4 must 
CAMBRIDGEport, 1AM avail 
6/1 in 3BR 

dent apt. 

















Avail now 6/1 @76-4404. 














all 
ng 
rm, 
No 


smk/pets, $367+ 739-0632 


“Faso incisal 
setting, 
pond, quiet, 
lines. 
Ca 


utils. No pets 232-3570 
$350/mo. 


to C&D 
VILLAGE 
Rmmte wntd to shr ige 2BR, 

prof F pref, 
ok, 
739-3305 
CABLE TV 


BROOKLINE 
irsten 


ts 




















prkg, $465. 499-7759. Leave 


message please 





W/D, rtdck, nr T, $475 incis 
utils. avi 6/1. 232-6802 


BROOKLINE VILL 2F sk 





sk Rmmt to shr 2BR, 2BTH, 











BROOKLINE-prof 30+ sks 
BROOKLINE Vil, Riverway. 
1M 24-30 for 6/1. Snny 





house, wooded 


stores. 
same to shr 
3ftam house 
prof 

across from 
close 
068-7745. 


Ellen 
sks 
2BR 

BU 
T 


nr T, 
$300+ Call 783-2820 eves 
1 bik to 
BRIGHTON Imm opening 4 


". 





immed, 
pang. in 
5+, 1. 
626884 
BRIGHTON, GWM 


in 


F 
&b 

1 
e7 


a 
cious apt near 
+utis. Please call 
1 for details 
, BRIGHTON. ay AM for 
rent. $350 or /mo. inci 


$550, 






































BRIGHTON F rnmt 22+ 
wntd for ig 

heat/nw. Avail ASAP. Nr T. 
Call Jose at 762-9298. 


No s 


354-400" 





. other 
+ call Juday 


BOSTON 
F wanted for large bedroom 


in 4 bedroom apartment. 


Own bath, separate en- 
trance. Lots of windows and 


sun. Hardwood floors, ac- 
space. 
$320+ utils. Call $h9-2413 





























cess to microwave and color 


tv, tons of stor 











907 Iv mess. 


-4 
BAYM 


BACK BAY 


or. 























ARLINGTON, sk rmmte to 


shr 








pkng 


prch. 





























now. Non-smkr/drugs. 
-2124. 


£ 
§ 


utils, a on-omking. Paul 
964-8369. Avi 4/1 





oF mid-20s 


NEWTONVILLE, 
sk consid. 4th F non-smkr, nr 
T, free a” 


i 





25+ wntd for sunny 

quiet, neighohe, $880 
lu ls 

re ue 

2BR apt, for Ae 


Ikng 
Norman 354-0392 


#3 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 

to shr ig 10 rm apt, 3 min wik 
Porter Sq T, avi 

now Ay 0 call Dave 


oF 


aun aah ton wont 
SM/F, $290/mo. Call 
7 0 or eves 742-843 








NORTH END F to 
ah arms. no fees, $800 
Cait Maria at 617-227-4108 
or 506-879-6585 
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beaut Ig furn 2BR on T. Very 
nice $325+. Now 
avail. 284-1635 
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SOMERVILLE, 5BR a 
2firs, $265+ avi 6/1, 3F sk 
ag Cat/smkr OK. 
576-1237. . fationi, 
music req. 


So Peon bathe ne 
F tor eomi-conn lie w heme 
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SOMERVILLE, F 25 
nonsmkr to shr spac 9 rm 
apt w, 

yrd, 





2 


8 & 2cats, }. 
‘5+. 625-6120 
SOMERVILLE, F, 36, 
F 30+ for ig apt. 
foomm(pes, 2rms 4 U, 
$350+ U. 628-4102 6-9pm. 















































61 


COOLDIGE COR 

to shr w/ 2F/1M, n-smkr, 
$400 

232-7884 Jun1-Sept 1 
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EAST BOSTON-2 GWM sk 
shr ig 3bdrm w/mod 
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, 5 minutes 
Available from 6/1, with 





SOMERVILLE, Share 
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6/1-8/21, sunny 1BR on Sth 
fir, Balcony, pool. Oni 
5 "536-7083 
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HARVARD SQ., Snny 5Rm 

1BR, 10min frm $9, A/c, 

W/D. 7/1-8/31. $700mo. 
864-2614 




















SUMMER 1989 


PREMIUM PUSHCART PROPOSALS 














2Rms, 6/1-7/1 and 7/1 





Take advantage of Boston’s most exciting push- 
cart operator availability in years. 











We need written proposals now for Summer 1989 
outdoor pushcarts in the world famous market 
area. Millions of potential customers in a select 
atmosphere; secure, well managed, well mar- 
keted. Act now to be considered for this incred- 
ible opportunity. 


$3 
&oki 
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Please Respond to: 
P.O. Box 2506 
Boston, MA 02208 
Attn: Dept. P-3 














BRIGHTON, May 15 or June 








WINCHESTER, F to shr2BR Farmhouse in NH mtrylake 


10, Sebo )wi 608. 595-3883 





876-5986 or” oh ; 
BRIGHTON, off Comm Ave, . or aron, 
2BR, Livrm, Dinrm, ktch & 628-3244 


BTH, & . or T, 
6/18/31. $800/mo. 
7 


your 
bed and onto the T. 1-2 BR, 
e-i-k, hdwd firs. $705, no fee. 








NEWTON CENTER, subiet, 





3 


Condos. 
Mtns NH, Green Mtns, VT. 
Ali Ammenities, whripis, 
frpics, views. Fully furnshd & 














BROOKLINE, 1/20-5/5, F, 
. NEWTON CNR, Ig snny BR 
in Vict, Frnch wndws, hrd wd 











BROOKLINE 2 Ig BR avail in 
bdrm beautiful hse, 








NEWTON CORNER, Jul, 
ug opt. Sun, spac, 
ze. 1 or 2 BR . Lrg kit, on 

' access 








> 








dowtown & schools. 
$675/mo utils incided. 
969-0731 





2M 1F seek M or F (pref F, 
house 











eat-in kitch, hrdwd firs, 3 





closets, near T, B.U., Harv. 
St. $350+, call sun.-thurs. 
232-5765 or iv message 

















BROOKLINE. Cleveland Cir neg. $375/mo. 527-0194 


NEWTONVILLE, 1BR in 3BR 
apt, 1st fir of 2 fam hse, 


nr Town & T, irg ktch, a 
$088) 964-7982 
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BROOKLINE HILLS, Avi 
6/1-6/15. leh eee non 
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nr Porter sq F prefd. 
utils. 
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all end of May-Aug. 
$300/mo-+util 232-7306” 
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Conservative, traditional, 
SWF, 40, seeks term 


Swi. tal 30+. MF 8071 





iT. 
interesting, upbeat and 
warm. 5'3"', 108 Ibs, reddish- 
brown hair, eyes, at- 
tractive, |, good 
non-smoker. a enjoy 
classical and contemporary 










































































Marilyn McCoo Doubie! 
Stavesque, sensuous, 32, 
romantic, adventurous 
relationship. 

0 8123 





MEL GIBSON had his 
chance! SF, 20's, requires 
liberal rock ‘n 


roller. Photo, 
@ 0 8247 





goes). 


(New to this, but here 

i'm an attractive, pro- 
fessional SWF, 25, seeking 
professional SWM, 24-29, 
who enjoys dancing, spec- 


seaseye. interested? 





petite, sexy, sensuous, pro- 


Not looking to rescue or be 
saved, or play emo- 





fessional seeks dy i 
handsome man to develo) 

35-50. Enjoy rock concerts, 
ballet, symphony. @ 6229 

DWF, 41, cut, smart, cook, 
quiltmaker, nurse, seeks 
man of humor, i b 
kindness and whimsey to 
share beachwalks, 


NYC, summer romance. Box 
ore. Medford MA 02155 @ 
1 











kind, @ great dancer- That's 
our mom! She deserves a 
wonderful nonsmoking man, 
50's-60's, for dinners, danc- 





health, cozy 
love? @ 0 5148 

DWF, 62, . attractive, 
from northern Rhode isiand 
seeks educated WM, ages 





rational/logical. Very , 
educated, creative, hard 
working and passionate 
SWF 34 with long blonde 
hair and seeks 





Oriental SF, 25, seeks 
ro for friendshi 





ceaeng, and gags on, SU 
1 
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MA 0223 


SWF, 28, athietic, petite, fun 
loving, attractive, pro- 
fessional 
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OWF, ; 
ive 
, 
emotionally available, 
athletic, nonsmoker, 35-45, 
into personal and 
to: Box 
1581 » MA,02154 
STATUS, PRIDE, concern, 
talent, intellect, 

, tall, attractive is 
what i, creative, yoy 
pretty dark-haired SW 
om yo ty 

4 x 
Station, 





(bearded?) be . Cats, 
write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 


SWF 20, student, 

likes music, piano, Irish, 
literature, Russian, New 
Age, seeks: SWM, 21-26, 
Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766 








SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 


come radical and un- 
conventional hates a 











Oriental SF, 30's, a 
established SWM, 35-47, 
5'7"'-6', with —_—_ 
cogpeeey & Rages 
. Box 851, Water- 
town, MA 02272. 
Oriental SF, 30's, 5°4", 105, 
seeks 


pretty, classy, sweet, 
well-established SWM, 








SWF 30's, exotic, slender, 
left, academioc, writer, 


rower seeks tail coat 
Letter/photograph. POB 
1196 Camp 82141 or @ 
8175 

SWF, 30's, exotic, slender, 
left, academic, writer, rower- 
seeks tall counterpart. Let- 
fr te sdane he a POBox 
1196, Cambridge, Ma. 02142 








SWF, 31, full-figured health 
care administrator 
interested in theatre 


. Mov- 
, dancing, traveling, 
crafts, talks and honest 
sharing; (OA - 12 step mem- 
ber) seeking intelligent, 
humorous, sinsitive, com- 


9 escapist amuse- 
ments seeks inteliectua 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 





stim, man who 
loves people, travel, 
. culture. @ O 


SWF, 41, bionde, at- 
tractive, slim seeks S/OWM 
who is attract- 
we for 

tionship. @ © 5152 








SWF, grad student . 29, 
seeks, handsome, 
Box Newton, lower 
falls 02162. 

Thoughtful and interesting 
woman 29 classical mu- 
sician and writer seeks to 
share friendship @ © 8221 











ive and Gd a- 
tive man 28-45 who wants 





55-68 for cor p. 
~~ Box 2575 Quincy, 
. @ 6232 





Elegant, dark book- 
worm, ofa romantic, 
funny , looking for 
. romance, 
sweet man. @ 25151 


617,508 AND 413. 
WE EXPECT TO 
HAVE ACCESS 

FROM 603 AND 401 
SHORTLY. 


friendship and hopefully 
more. Box 5193 





Upbeat. ge pro- 

lives life to its fullest, wants 

to share summer and 
more with 


relaxation. Interest in 
Boating 8 pus. ’Box 686, An- 
dover, MA 01810 @ 6248 





Warm, lovely, thoughtful, 
OwWF, 
Gloves range sare fo! 
ings, seeks kindhearted, af- 
fectionate man. @ 6120 
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Happy herpes , who 
already has ever-after, 
witing to the magic 

on 
of the kiss. L) 2019 
Ardent SWM, 5'9", 
seeks sensuous 
, 22+, . 
154, Lincoin, 01773 @ O 
8103 


Are you out there? SWM, 29, 
attractive, athletic, 





loyal, 

















Attractive SWM, 41, 165 ibs, 
seeks BF for friendship, ro- 
mance, dining, dancing, 

. Write: MSO Great 








seeks SBF, 18+ for 
dating/retationship. 
Photo/deseription gets 
itt MFM, PO Box 

A 0235 





FEMALE 

, 23, 6'0"” attractive, 

student seeks SBF, 18+ for 

/relationship. 

[description gets 

2218 ADington, MA 02381 

14, . 

or @ 8019 


Black Male 25, 5'9", 150ibs, 
musician, technician, into fit- 
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PLACING 

a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix 
personal advertisers! When you place your 
Phoenix personal ad, you'll be given (or mailed) 
your four digit box number and your own six digit 
private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 30 
second greeting message. You don't have to 
repeat your printed ad. Instead, be creative! We 
suggest that you leave your first name and ask 
the people responding to leave their telephone 
numbers and best times for you to call. (Do not 
leave your last name, telephone number or 
address.) 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix 
box number and your private security code 
number, the system will immediately tell you how 
many new responses you have. And, if you 
haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow 
the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your 
greeting message or press 2 to hear your 
responses. 


When you record your greeting, you'll be able to 
review your message and make changes. It will 
then take about a day to go on-line. Meanwhile, 
you'll still be able to receive responses. 


Once you've recorded your greeting message, 
you can call 742-3733 as often as you like, 24 
hours a day, to listen to your responses, for as 
long as your Phoenix personal ad runs in the 


Paper. 
How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


to a Phoenix personal ad 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a 
small telephone symbol next to the box number, 
you'll know it's a PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead 
of having to sit down and write a letter, you can 
immediately respond to that ad by calling 1-900- 
456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


When the system answers, follow the easy 
instructions and enter the box number of the ad 
that interests you. You'll then hear that person's 
30 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, 
you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. 
(If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on 
line, you can still leave your response.) 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix 
personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other 
telephone services, with PERSONAL CALL™ you 
don't have to listen to one ad after another until 
you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, you 
can kick up your feet and browse through the 
Phoenix personal section circling the ads that 
interest you. Then, at your convenience, call 1- 
900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL to 
respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents 
per minute and will appear on your monthly 
telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


For more information about 
PERSONAL CALL™, 
call our 24-hour 
FREE information line at 
617-527-7351. 

















8532 


| CALLERS ARE 
WAITING FOR 
YOUR AD IN. 











WHEN YOU PLACE YOUR PHOENIX PERSONAL AD, YOUR FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE AND YOU 
GET TO RECORD YOUR VOICE GREETING AND PICK UP YOUR MESSAGES FREE — IMAGINE, 
YOUR VERY OWN 24 HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE! FOR MORE DETAILS SEE THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
FOR DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO USE PERSONAL CALL™ AND USE THE FORM BELOW TO PLACE 


YOUR AD. 
#8532 CAMLERS eansdbakueae TO PHOENIX a ADS IN THE PAST 14 DAYS. 


1 USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOuR| 

‘FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 

ify an = hem ON) GO || | 

9Pe Bold $10.00 [ |f|T TLL LILI 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 








‘ - re util, 
wines (SOM 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, 
and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads 
should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, 
and avocations. Ads _ containing’ explicit 
sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The 
Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under 


that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the 
content or reply to any personal advertisement. The 
advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of 
and all replies to any advertisement or recorded 
message and for any claims made against The Boston 
Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses 
(including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
damages resulting from or caused by the publication or 
recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any 
such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL™, the 
advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone 

























































































Resonel Call PO a FREE! CATEGORY number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
OUST, 95 WEI si sick censecccnsnnanensions PREE!| Please check appropriate box for category placement: poy eae. men er 
PROMOTION 
If you wish, you can select from one of the € WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN j] ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in » 
following OPTIONS: CO MAN SEEKING MAN (1 WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN jj xt available issue as long as the promotion is in 
| Additional words at $1.25 EA $ i effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 
po stant i Saal oe Ba meena ne F any time without notice. 
i 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 $ ———"| THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 5 
+} posse ot sre aan YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUTIT. THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PIR GD vnaceavikeiensighiadihsin casbeabcssandetesepeves $ 1 PERSONAL AD IS 6:00 PM ON THE 
| MAILOUT ($5) esa $ — WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE _ 
4 SUB TOTAL. POR OM OR SOOO REO OT ET Eee $ PHONE I PHOENEX CLASSIFIED OFFICE = 
j Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x \ 367 Newbury Street 
“a asta aver: sainpcccemcennatenssones TOTAL $ _-__| anpress | Boston, MA 02115 
j 1 OR CALL 267-1234 
j To ordex sig O MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, CITY STATE ZIP i OFFICE HOURS: 
i please fill 0 out this section: i Monday 8:30 - 6 pm . 
: l accrs © Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your |f Tuesday &:30 - 7 pm 
| Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box i Wednesday 8:30 - 6 pm 
>. | EXP DATE numbers.) i Thursday 8:30 - 5 pm 
j SIGNATURE i — ae- Sam 
GNATURE 
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ny ate 
very at- 


seeks tall, 
. 30 


tractive, sensitive beauty. 
or less (18+), who shares my 
interests Vort ap- 
preciated). @ 0 5158 





Biacksmith 40, 62°, 180 ibs, 
blue pact atm 
man interested in art, 

and . 


Seeks SWF yy in- 
tionate. 0 1 





, 3S, ", Drawny, af- 
fectionate & passionate, 
tough/tender, ambitious, 
smoke/drug free. Seeks 
outrageously beautiful 
femaie. Tantastic body 








knowledgable, open- 
, travelled, 

attractive WF for rela- 

tionship. @ © 8300 








. accomplished, re- 
siliant, available, mar- 
riagable; “ready”! @® 0 5154 
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Psych ist, well-con- 
7 ychologist, w 


38-53, 
PO Box 


Westwood Ma 02090. & 
3171 


Fi , professional SWM, 
Hag sports, books, 
movies, travel. Seeking 
SWF, 20's, affectionate, 


non-smoker, outgoing, aver- 
age build. Friendship, 
romance. @ 0 








Fun-loving, outgoing, 
fessi us 2 


, humoro 














Dancing to REM? Bleachers 
at Fenway? Road trips to the 
Cape? Beers on the porch? 
Who's with me? SM 28 
seeks summer fun/games. 
@ 0 8119 


DAN QUAYLE’S 
FAMOUS SAYINGS 
Hedonist brown male, 30, 
5'8", 150ibs, black hair, 
seeks that elusive female 
lover friend for rocking and 

rolling. @ CO 8113 





SWM's, 28, 29, into dancing, 
movies, VCR, travel, 1, 
health club, beach. 

2 SWF's with similar 
friendship/ relationship. 
owe would be great! @ 0 


Fis: 
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g383 
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turous streak, & en- 
skills 


slender, f= 

tioned and intellectually 

who de- 

siresa & reward- 

"4. . Shall we 

7? 20315: 

egg Loves man, 32, 

values: com- 


passion, progressive 
friendship, 









































telligent, affectionate, fun- 
loving SWF “—~ 1! am 
warm, caring, fun-loving, 

ing,_tall, hand. 


some 42. wir 


Goodlooking SWM, 38, good 
hearted, down-to-earth, 
seeking attractive, petite, 
shapely, unincumbered SWF 
A lasting relationship. © 








Good looking white male 
with a firm trim build, vt? 37, 
working in Post Office 
square seeks slender, biack 
—_ for lunch dates. 0 





Handsome, athletic, adven- 
turous, jucated, se- 
cure, and versatile Bos 





Dark, handsome, sexy, ro- 
mantic SWM, 26, loves danc- 


in prc 
SWM 31 5'7", 155 Ibs in 
search of his foxy female 





ing, b ' ge. 
seeks cute, affectionate, 
playful woman. @ 8066 





TO RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL AD 
WITH ACL: 

MAIL YOUR REPLY TO: 
BOX... PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA. 02115. 


FROM A TOUCH TONE 
PHONE 
(99 CENTS A MINUTE) 


DOWN TO EARTH 
DJM, 35 seeking a pro- 


part. $ ener 
and fit, likes to seek out and 
find new experiences, and is 
as comfortable in her high 
heels as in her runni 
shoes. Box 281 
Station 02101 
@ 8079 


Handsome, medica! student 
/ motorcyclist 27, seeks 
attractive SF 18-2 
interested in dating. Send 
. photo and short note. 
D 5136 








8532 RESPONSES THE FIRST 


TWO WEEKS 





MOST EXTRAORDINARY 
RESULTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHOENIX PERSONAL ADS 








PLACE YOUR AD NOW. 
CALL 267-1234. 














male seeks a bright female 
(fortyish plus). A quality ro- 
mance can only ——s 
a quality . Box 94, 
Newton, MA 021 
Handsome professionally 
employed. SWM, 35. | enj 
the theater, movies, ine dr 
dancing, tennis, travel, 
etc. a pri 
woah 
municative, and who 


fy a sense of 
. #03178 
27 seeks 











fessional and 
Female for a term rela- 
tionship. @ 8310. 

OWM, a. WF for 
fri : 
tonehp Oke 
OWN, 42, occomplished art- 
ist, museum professional, 
tall, lean, warm-hearted, 








Intelligent DWM §'9" 34 
needs compassionate beaut- 





SJM, 44 
tractive, 5'11", slender, well- 
non-smoker, in- 
» sensitive, 


NICE SITUATION 
SWM, 28, very atractive, 


a — hu 
seeks an attractive, in- 
telligent 

















seeks slender 
tional WF. Box 642, So. 
a Ma 02748. @ 


DWM 45, lonely, seeks 





pretty SF for travel, film 
pe my serious 
tionship. 0 8182 


rela- 


films, dining, laughter, and 
‘eat conversation. I'm a 32 








mature female anion. 
PO Box 263, 310 Franklin St 
Boston, 02100 





warm, fit, open seeks mono- 

. long-term reia- 
tionship with an affectionate, 
gentie, trim, open, F who is 
realistic about life and its in- 
justices, love and its re- 
wards. @ 0 3174 





. affec- 
tionate woman. Box 47 
Readville Ma 02137. Photo if 
poss. @ 8099 


Emotional connected, 
Outdoorsy, in- 


telligent, sexy, professional, 
father, 46, seeks in- 





with f 
closeness. U) 1 


Engaging SWM, 33, in- 
telligent, reasonably good- 
looking, athletic, sense of 
humor, straight shooter 
Seeks woman of depth, who 
is generous, caring, sensu- 
ous, attractive and spirited 
for honest, adventurous, 
liason with potential. Wimps 
need not respond. @P 8096 


European academic, 30, tall, 
slightly eccentric, cos- 
mopolitan. Any smart, at- 
tractive woman who tackles 
the problem? @ 8283 


Ex-Army intantry type look- 
ing for woman looking for 


“Quest for Fire” type of gu 
Write: PO Box Ms Selon. 
NH 03079 


‘and enjoys 
021 











Hartford SWM, tall, hand- 
some, , Successful, 
61", 185 Ibs, sincere, 
sensitive, seeks model for 
marriage. Photo/phone. 0 





Hawaiian, 38, SW Re- 
nissance man, tempered ex- 


confident women, offers 


truth, excitement, romance. 
@ 8286 


desire to do bar scene any- 
more sks SWF 25-35 who 
keeps fit, likes movies, 
laughing, baseball and 





LOOKING FOR 
THAT SPECIAL 


SOMEBODY 
bitious, Self-employed 





BROKEN- 
HEARTED 


SWM 286, professional, 
. fun and caring. 


E life, 
relationship, seeks new 
ion. First at this, 








Hello. Middle aged man 
looking for a girl over 40 for 
serious relationship. Like to 
dine out, dance, etc, SP 8243 


Hi! Sincere SWM, 28, look 
like Michael Keaton, needs 
happy outgoing SWF, 21-31, 
for dancing, sports, and 
= friendship. @ © 
1 








Hopeless romantic, SWM, 
22, seeking older woman 
(22-35) for intimate even- 
ings. Photo/Phone ap- 
preciated (not required) 
P.O. Box 461, Cambridge, 
MA 02140 @ 8284 


Jewish 26 yr old en- 
tr seeks a woman 
who is on own my level 
where ever ™may be) I'm 
‘11, 190 Ibs. muscular and 
good looking. | love 
weightlifting, travel and 
spontanaity. I'm seeking an 
honest and sincere : 
Must be extremely attract- 
ive, model type with brains. 
Must send photo with letter. 
0 2021 


LUV & FLYING 

are alike. Taking-off is 
easy, the cruise is some- 
times turbulent, coming 
down isn't easy, yet we'd do 
it again. SWM, professional, 
athletic, open, , likes 
kids/ —, planes, 32, 6’, 
trim. SWF, 22-32, ready for 
take-off? @ 8287 


M 57 needs woman who 


world. Box 2153 Quincy 
02269 @® 8235 

M, 61, looking for woman 
who is against pat 4 
but people. Box 179 
Quincy, . W 8166 




















beaches, camping, get 
awa & knows 
lady 


35-55 wo eo 


Send a photo, win a date. 37 
y.0., DWM, tall, attractive, 





Responsible, attractive, 
WM_ 39, simply 


seeks 
WF 35+ for 


able times. @ O 
bose 


REWARD FOR THE 
FEMALE encounter of 
dreams. . 
businessman, 

5'7", good build, blue biue 








SJM, 29, 5'9", professional, 

handsome, verbal, artistic, 

’ , humorous seeks 

Bright expressive, atracve 
SJF 22-32. @ 0 8095 

feastonsl, goat leaking. 

essional, . 

th easygoing. 

\ for SF 

similar qualities. O & 





with 
5157 
SJM, early 30's, cute, 
athletic and ; Con- 





easy 5 

















SM 31, 5'7" 140ibs looking 
for dinner, movies and danc- 
ing friend. | work nights. Any 
, Face or size no problem. 
@ 0 8335 
SM late forties desires affec- 
tionate, sensual, open 
minded, romantic, rela- 
i ips with an Asian or 
' | woman. PO Box 
2393, Framingham MA 
01701 @ 8164 








Box 149 
Ma 01950. @® 3155 


spiritual woman. 


portant. 0 1018. 
Super Scorpio slim 








with a commitment to 
passion, beauty, and fun. Be 


SW a) S10" Balbo, a 


ian, handsome, seeks SBF, 
tractive, trim, . 





let's see what di 
05159 _ 
Polymathic satyr of 
bifurcated sensual proclivity 
seeks empathic nymph. Box 
1484 Brookline, MA 02146. 
@ 8255 








Professional DJM, 39, over 
weight, but losing, wants 
athletic O/SWF, 35-45. Box 
136 Norton Ma 02766. 


Professional M seeking pro- 
fessional straight F 21+. @ 
8260 





, ttal- 
wim, 20-36, for 
Children welcome. PO Box 
361 Wilmington, MA 01877 


Sensual, handsome, roman- 
tic SWM 39, 5'6, 145 loves 











Serious musician, success- 
ful com ist, mildly ec- 
centric, 38, seeks educated, 
intelligent woman. Goal: ro- 
mance, marriage, children 
@ 05190 


iO seeks 

Ki Sultress, 25-35, 
under 5'6", for friend, lover. 
@ 8075 
SWM, 22, serious student, 
natural sciences, seek 
similar SF for s ' 
ship, maybe more. 8165 


SWM, 23, 6'1", 200ibs, at- 
tractive, seeks friendly, 
outgoing woman, 18-26, to 
enjoy local music, arts, din- 
ing Out. . NO Faneiul 
Hail types. @P CO 8187 


SWM 23, bionde hair, biue 
eyes, 145 pounds. Looking 
for SWF around 23 for 
friendship. @® © 8315. 




















SWM 27,56", 
giu, seeks 


figured woman. Box oy 
vere, MA 02151 @® 8176 
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» mai , 
somewhat religious, 
open to 











lazy. distracted, non- 
materialistic and pro- 
fessional. Non-prejudiced, 
kind, virile and eager for new 
experiences. Seek com- 
patible, attractive Latin, Or- 
rental redhead, 


or older 
woman. | look a little like Jeff 


dance, music (WENXY. = 
trips. Let's talk. @® © 5160 

SWM, 51, 6'1", 215ibs 
wishes to meet Filipino or 
Oriental/Asian female for 














SWM, 30, 200ibs, 5’8”, 
blonde hair, searching for a 
le who the 





SWM, 30, humorous, 
, into Zen, spiri- 

tual growth, nature, 
the world/cOsmos. 





fr -——s. Hopefully, 
lasting relationship. Am easy 
going and sincere. Letter 
and how to contact. 
answered. @ 0 3175 


SW\M, architect, WASP with 
own business, mid-30's 
seeks SWF WASP 
Wish with arts background 
for sincere term, com- 
mitted rela ip. Located 
in the country with own 
house. Summers on the 
lake, sailing, winters skiing 
and vacationing in the Carib- 
bean. Send letter to PO BOX 
++ deren MA. 01518. @ 








SWM, artsy, 26, 5'11", 170 
pace eony «eying A 
enjoys skiing, tennis, a 
ing, aerobics, — ° 
ing, travelling, to 
Seeks attractive, affec- 
tionate, intelligent SWF 
with similar interests. 


#03179 











SWM, MO, writer, on 
metaphysics, well-built, 
. S$ young 
old fashioned SWF Eastern 
European ancestry, very 
curvy. Let's 2°" 
metaphysical. @ 0 51 


Swat professional sy 160, 
5'8", handsome, seeks at- 
tractive, intelligent, slim 
black lady, 25-96. 1 like quiet 





times, > 
music, movies, travel. 
Interested in term rela- 
tionship or . 

. 0 $014. 


SWM professional, 27, 
5'10"', seeks slender, attract- 
ive woman, 22-27, who en- 
} being outdoors 


hiking, w ; 
and "WENX. "Bhoto ag: 
preciated. @ 0 5149 

SWM prateeeions!. 











for ; 
possible serious 
. Box > 

rset, 








at Christianity. Write: PO 
Box 746, Salem, NH 03079 
SWM 31 Anglo Norwegian 
athiest looking for young 
woman who like me scoffs at 
Christianity Write PO Box 


746 Salem MH 03079 @ 
8105 


SWM, 31, professional, 

handsome, trlendly, 

communication, walks. 
POBo: 


Seeks partner. x 472, 
Boston Ma 02142. @P 8072 














new restaurants 

. Seek easy 
female to share fun times, 
interesting conversation, 
possibile term rela- 
tionship. @ © 5173 





Professional Businessman, 

nonsmoker/drinker 
seeks WF, 24+, for 
conversation and casual dat- 
ing. @ 8256 


SEXY ARIESMAN 
SWM 34, tall, dark & good- 
looking, seeking attractive 
Leo or Sagittarius lady 28-35 
i ene of adventure. @ 
0 5144 


24, attractive, 
educated, 


SWM, 
enthusiastic, 
values affectionate, adven- 
turous, unusual, kind, un- 
afraid SF, 18-21, for mono- 
gamy. © 1009. 


SWM, 32, self-employed 
seeks h igent, at- 
tractive SWF 25-35 
preferably self-employed for 
p+ | term relationship @ 


SWM, handsome. 
tall, atnietion 29, 
seeks dark, fit, F. POBox 
645, Revere, 02151 @® 8288 
Tall Tne retenonahp oth 
man seeks with 
POB 2091, Lynn, MA 01903 
@ 8097 








Tall, professional 
SWM, 34, seeks young, 

and » 18+. 
Poe'est, Boston, 02103 ae 








81 

Tall, slender SWM Dr. Who 
fan, 28, seeks SWF compa- 
nion, young in spirit a 
warm in heart, for the = 
ton-based adventures and 
romance. @® 8289 


Tall, thin man, young 34, at- 
tractive, , liberal, 





ral woman, » 
Natick 01760. iP 8281 

, SWM seeks 
SWF for eventual marriage. 
Looks unimportant, must 
poe} heart and brain. @ © 








THE REAL THING! 
I'm @ wealthy looking 
business man of high stan- 
dards looking for 

legged, spiked heeled, stun- 
ning lady between 18-29 
who enjos being beautiful 
and wants ali the t 


2 
eedham Heights. MA 
02194 
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WM 24, adventurous, 
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attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of ail 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free 
tion call 312-856-9165 or 


write Society. 
RO vbow 8r{216', Cheapo 
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New 's Jewish intro 
Ss 
Service B00 442-8050. 
TRUE 
CONFESSIONS 

Tell & Listen to others con- 

fess all! Party or Private. 1 

(800) 999-6666. 0.99 
Billed 
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number. PO Box 1201, 
Laconia NH 03247-1201 & 





WM, 42, Spring is here. Let's 
talk. Eeeeseied & more to 
@oe0 f 
WM, 64 recently widowed, 
professional seek —_ 
PO Box 901 DISA Ar: 
lington 02174. HP 6156. 


handsome, SBM, 29, clean 
cut, easy going, muiti 
to , in- 








telligent, stable, warm, 

healthy, eves. — 

working, great sense 
i nice look 








bachelor, 
fit, highly 
into science, 











in kind b 
avid, 39, handsome, 
scared. POB K, 
Boston 02114 





Gay male body-builder 
seeks work-out partner 











fun times with. Photo phone 
BoxS20 Cochituate MA 











You 


PERSONAL CALL” AD 
RIGHT NOW... 


TO A 





NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 








DIAL 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 





























GWM, 24, attractive, seeks 
masculine, muscular, 
healthy and honest man for 
friendship and more. South 
Shore/Boston @# 8273 
GWM: 24, bi/dl, 6’, 165, at- 
urous, “enlightened,” ro- 
mantic. Boyfriend: attractive, 
21-26, “mature,” inspired, 
fun, wild, iesorapting. 
thoughtful. Details: @P 81 

















meeting Boston's best 





Po agree maie, fun, an 
"Ss, seeks younger +) 
mats tor tendon PO Box 
193 Harwichport MA 02646 








WANTED: 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL 
CALLERS! 


Your response to Personai 
Call has been extraordinary 
So many of you are using 
our new, exciting, feature in 
The Phoenix Personals that 
we want to share the ex- 
perience. if you are willing to 
tell us your success story as 
a Persona! Caller, contact 
Chris at 


267-1234. 

We'd love your feedback! 
GWM, 25, 6 200, cute, 
healthy. “Straight,” 
masculine, active, mu- 
Seeks similar GWM, 21-26, 
A friendship. @ 0 
1 


GWM, 27, 6'1", 165ibs, thin 
Seeks relationship, 
18+, photo: 1341, Low- 
ell, MA 01853 GP 6080 











GWM, 28, 6'2"’, 180, attract- 
ive, athletic, a 


guy compan Box 





7 676 
Hudson 01749. @ 8316. 
GWM, 36, 5°10", 175 ibs, 
hazel/brown, attractive, in- 
fessional, enjoys saling 


. Seeks sincere guy for 
friendship/ yey 
B.W. Box A 


@ 3156 
GWM, 40, intelligent, 
athletic, active nice guy 

a lifter 25+ for 

Partner. HP 8157 
WM, 45, seeking mature 
male 30 to 60 for fun and 
, Boston to New 

Hampshire. @ 8231 








awn, 31.8 10" 165, beer, 
prof 











Personabie, intelligent 
GWM, 40, professional 
seeks educated GM, 


Asian . for 
plus. @ 0 3173 


Socks similar. Photo? Reps: 
@ 0 8246 


Attractive, 
seek 





feminine 40's 
to 














tr fn, maybe —n 
woman more. 
Lowell area. 0 5140 








Gay matching for men. Fun 


ae neperee, Com 





GWF 28 1. . 
caring feminine redhead 
seeks similar for serious re- 





Gwe, A eee hairy 
w/bdeard, enjoys music, mov- 
ies & beach, seeks 
21-35. Photo & phone, 
OK. PO Box 4004, 


Piymouth Ma 02901. 





GWM 45 slender pee. 
fessional idioosyncratic 
seeks another honest 
affectionate man for 


= conversation Box 
mbridge 02139 @P 8106 


GWM, 48, 58", 150 ibs, 
healthcare professional 











r, nice guy, 33, 5'6", 
1300s, br/bl, intelligent, 
warm, seks masculine man 
a ed relationship. @ 





Respectabie-iook: GWM, 
20, br/br, rth 170, 


anachronistic/escapist 
friend in- 


ed 
and 
cynicism. No politicians or 
stereotypes. C) 1024 








. 48, good shape, free 

dy aftrnoons, suite 170 

Box 9100 Newton ctr 02159. 
@ 6067 





GWM, 6'3", 185ibs, 8r/Br, 
+3 ¢ onsis act- 
ing, aring, similar in 
-. GWM. who's in touch 
with himself. { 








i GW\M, 41 seeks car- 
GWM 18-24 for quai 
relationship. PO BOX 7 

Hadiey, MA. 01035 @P 6304 


Slim, brother , 
182 Yo ce snug 30 
/o tor and more. 
Live in Southern NH, but in 

frequently. include 











hip. No . PO Box 


WANTED: 
PHOENIX 





Chris 
267-1 
We'd love ty - 


GWF, in 40's seeking same 
times with. 








iet times. 
.O. Box 2383, nds 
Stn, Lowell, MA 01851 @& 





The Gay aay nigh 1.90 on 
overy Sunda :30 on 
WUNR radio AM 














SPRING SPECIAL! 
SAVE $100 
SINGLE? Join LunchDates. 
Meet attractive, new people 

over lunch or after work. 
You'll enjoy LunchDates’ 
Superior service and reputa- 
tion. AND it cost 3-4 times 
less than the others! Over 
10,000 have joined. FOR 
FREE INFO CALL 254-2534 
































you please call. 
KAREN 





the Arts 


NORRIE 
MUSIC & 
THE ARTS 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 
ARTIST 


Reasonable rates. Great for 
small companies, serious 
bands. Specializing in 
brochures & off-beat and un- 
usual illustrations. Call John- 
ston Design 643-6187 


WRITER 
For comedy screenplay. 
Prior - preferred. Send 
pa i0, sample to : 
Breg Ti nn 4 Robeson St, 
Jam Pt 02130 Non-union 


RRR 
AUDITIONS 








Cohn, vocal top 
comm singers. Ltd enroll 
423-7462 


ACTING CLASSES 
IN JAMAICA PLAIN 
At non rates 
Method Acting: 

Privacy in 
Endowment 
Script analysis 
At The J. P. Arts Ctr. 


Call a0 9038 — 


Acting / monologue 
coaching w/ Dir. David 

of Open Door Theatre and 
New Ehrlich Conservatory 
Call 367-0906 

Actor's Scene Study: Smaii 
caenee. individualized —- 
mer hewmen ge By , Al 
ley Theater. 7: 15 

ACTORS 


WORKSHOP 
Register now Summer term 
start 6/22 and 7/10. -Basic 
and Advanced Stage; -Com- 
mercial Acting including 
Soaps; -Full-time program 
for school students; 
-Eve weekend classes 
also Free brochure. 
423-7313. 

Boston. 














0 Boyiston St. 


THE GUARANTEED 


_ CLASSIFIED 














IMPORTANT: 


NOW 
RELOCATING 


Now is the time when people 
are looking for a new 
roommate, apartment, sublet 
or house. An ad in the Boston 
Phoenix Real Estate section will 
reach thousands of people in 
search of new digs, and it's 
guaranteed! Just place your 
ad for two weeks and we'll run 
your ad free until it works. 


Relocation happens now — 
Don't miss the movement! 














ie 


CEG] || 
@ “y 







































































TO PLACE YOUR AD, VISIT THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
AT 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON . OR CALL 267-1234 








Cad 


BETWEEN 
BOOKINGS ? 








Available instruments, 





Steady GIGS 


Artists, writers, musicians — 
here's your chance to get expe- 
rience in the business world, 
without compromising your art 
in the least! BayBanks is looking 
for those with an artistic bent, 
creatives who work at their 
craft but still need extra money. 
Maybe that describes you. If it 
does, our Middlesex office has 
many opportunities available. 
It’s just one small way 
BayBanks gives something to 
the artistic community in 
return for all it’s given us. And 

. ‘it’s a great opportunity for you 
to work with people and-be a 


R 
(Tellers) 


Whether you're interested in 


tunities both north and west 
In addition, if you work 20 + 


highly visible part of the 
community at large. Present 
openings include: 


tunity. Call (617) 229-4533 for 


Customer Service 
resentatives 


or temporary position, we have many oppor- 


you're eligible for our competitive benefits 
package including health insurance, free check- 
ing and BayBank card, and more. 

Just use your imagination! If you do, you'll get a 
clear picture of what BayBank Middlesex can do 
for you. No question, it’s simply a better oppor- 


appointment and join BayBank Middlesex. 


BayBank Middlesex 











a full-time, part-time 


So stop 





of Boston. 
hours per week, 








in no time. Line 







an interview 





An affirmative action 





NOBODY DOES IT BETTER.'™ 


a quires 








There are plenty 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
not only find vocalists, but 
gigs and much more. 
And because the Phoenix covers 
the music scene from classicakto 
rock, it's the most comprehensive 
classifieds section in Boston. 
singin’ the blues... 
the Phoenix Classifieds will 


have you changin’ your tune 


wisi Or dl 





singin’ the blues 
because you 
cant find a 

lead vocalist? 


of leads in the 


Ads: 267-1234 


ai 


WN nes 


us 


























CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 






phoenix 


@ileeoliines 


Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive weeks in 


















USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


stercard, Visa, or American 








We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Ma: 

information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
PHONE #: CARD #: 

NAME: BANK: 








DATE: 








SIGNATURE: 















ESCORT 





NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE NOUS 








UNES 5.25 per line 7.00 per line 12.00 per line 12.00 per line $__. 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 

7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $______ 

7 pt. bold headline 9.75 per line 13.20 per line 13.20 per line 13.25 perline $ 

9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line 14.60 per line 15.00 perline $ 
2. x # of weeks = $ 

Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of copitalized words @ $1.10 each = $e 

BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


Applies to fine advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 


© Pick-up: $13.20 © Mail-out: $19.60 COST: # of weeks x = $ 








Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 





















































HEADLINES: 
Music ond the Arts. , Spam. Oooo The Boston Phoenix 
Real Estate and Help Wanted , 2 p.m. reserves the right to 
Copy for all other Advertisements... , 6 p.m. ; or 
Sheeran re enn DOO} reject or edit eny 
Sateen 7 room ona 
Senge cnt pm OOOO DOO OOOO DESO 
ome pret dann ton Sa0 en Sem COO OOD 
MUST BE VERIFIED OOOO OOOO 
OOOO) 
OOOO OOOO) 
OOOO 
OOOO ODDO) 














123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE GOSKON @ 
Mail to: PReernix The Boston Phoenix, 367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 





The following ategories fall 


under the Classi 
AUTOMOBILE 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 


Tires 


REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 
Roommates 


Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 

Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 

Yard Sales 


See Classified Section headings 


for other categories. 


GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 
Guarantee: 


Se 












SZ 
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Boston. 15, 8pm-1am. 
Live cone oe 





call 492-0518 to sign up for 
an appointment. 





AUDITIONS-Private 


reparation for actors. 
on individual 4 


and ongoing professional 
development Elizabeth 


Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
720-0515 
COMICS-improve Your 
De- 


velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth 


rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 








Trerev ac- 
tress & teacher. Sat as & 
Sun 5/14 1-5. 331-81 


HEAD SHOTS 
Mim & Michelove 





731- 








or impersonate someone 
famous, call! 617-871-1715 
Mass Bay Theatre 
Season in JP auditions 
8, M's 
283- 








Stotler (LA) Debra Marranca 
(NY). (617) 739-0544. 


TALENT WORKSHOP 
FORMERLY 


Weis T-SARnON 
Classes start soon 277-1500 
Vocalist & groups wanted for 


THE T OF BOST 
Call War oF, Aas Aho} 
Productions:617-332-3716 


VOICE AND ACTING 
Audition for a professional 











level workshop for theatre 
artists taught by Bill Farrier & 
Peter ittrock of 


Shakespeare & Co. Audition 
by appt only. 617-661-0702 


WANTED: Male 
singer/dancer/actors for live 
industrial. Rehearse Boston, 
perform Bermuda. Audition 
Sat, May 13. Call 266-0075 
for appointment. Must sing 
and dance well. 








DIRECTOR - “Come Back to 
the Five & Dime, Jimmy 
Dean, Jimmy Dean” Audi- 
tions early Sept; Show in 
mid-Nov. Send resume by 


6/1 to: Newton Play- 

ers, c/o Sieey hoder, 26 

Looe Ave, St A 
172. 617-334 








1ST 
TIME OFFERED 


T-SHIRT or 
SWEATSHIRT 
Available in bik. only 
wililac printing 
All shirts 50/50 


(s&h) 
Sizes: M, L, XL 
SWEATSHIRT: 
$22.00 + $3.00 

(s&h) 

Sizes: L, XL 
Send to: 
H.F. Enterprises 
28 So. Main St. 
Suite 196 
Dept. P5 
Randolph, MA 
02368 or call 
617-963-1177 x12 
MIC, VISA, & M.O. accepted 





















































partner 
facili “<4 ‘e K season 
facility. Jac’ ic 
508-443-8192 






































nyrd, hard rock, blues is my wable 
Theatre | 2c 78% Bierp anders orcuren 
axe & own trans @ must. MUSIC MINISTRY 
of the BASSIST WNTD Send picture, resume, and vocalist 
’ for inovated artistic funk-  demotape to: Mr.Music,PO St. Ann's Church, West 
Roarin rock band, some infl. Doors, Box 414, Ashland, MAQI721 Bridgewater, MA 
20's folk musie. Call 267-0138. Fa VOCMCEE sks wrkng cover/ 
Bassist wntd for progressive _ front w/great ———wL. bons sean. melee. 
band, gd stg. voce. 508-967 pm, W msg 
Auditions now cannien One TANS. ae 4 50 cal Sdws 7-4175 to 2pm, lv msg 
being held for - Reh nr Boston. melodic rock band 
508-429-2691 or SQUNIARTOR HIRE & 
¢ Talented pianist 508-653-5309 po — = Chris at 245-4247 or 
wanted for musical YER rates. Yon 659-0080. ard 
(comedy revue Band aeons Bazsplayer 8g Guitar, Dass, drume wanted — Grestive'&.dedctd keys, bass 
Thurs., Fri., Sat songs. intePetty, stones, M/E for orig. & drums. vox & sense of 
Fr Sal. | Smeets om oa and Veg ages mor ge Choe 8 
$75. Paid rehearsal on ‘reality a must. 
Wed.) Bass needed for 269-8579 keep trying. 
een come tend TDR GUITARIST Pianist/key boardist avai 
e Shapely Mae West 508-892-8432 LOOKING pan geen ge tux, Ig . 
type who can sing Bass player wntd by working For serious band oF rhythm accompany. Brad 731 
eh aie tail, ecu, vas Gray, T-Birds, Stevie-Ray, PRO DRUMMER 
e =must. Call 5248, lve msg Hendrix, etc. Pro minded 15 exp. Seeks 
Leading man with | — only. | have & R&B cover group. Full time 
Bass player wntd by est S ns. (508) will travel. Brad, 
strong emcee aed gg only, 
background-must | Sand’ Vécale’ ‘ecu ar 2at-1861 cl : 
sing and move trans. 335-7402 GUITARIST WANTED for ro drums and bass looking 
R&R 5 for original band. Ca 
well, B.C. KAGAN —_ Py Be Bs 367-3771 or 396-7578 any- 
T 401-781-0078 ive : ‘ 
723-3162 | feinsieosee” Bana. "Bay a spies 0-550 Doar nana. Cat 888-0687 fr 
ERE CNS ARR 
DANCE Now is the time when 
ee | 
THE ANA ROJE 
aes, | People are looking for 
We have ongoing adult 
classes, beginner through . 





In 
JAZZ TAP DANCE 
Six 


weeks 
June 12 thru July 25 
2+ classes weekly 
All levels, beg. - prof. 
June 1 early reg. benefit 


at * 
n bd 

















BASSPLAYER OPP 
Commitment, 2 nights a wk 
for pre-production w/gtrst & 
drummer. We have yrs of 
club scene & recording exp 
& local radio exposure. Pro- 
ject will ultima be in stu- 
dio to record EP w/videos.* 
My studio is in Wellesiey, ac- 
T, Pike, comm 
rail. No drugs or alchohol. 
original 
Dyan Pets <_ Beatles, 
in, Pistols, pee wks, 
Lou Reed, Dream Syndicate. 
Call John, 617-237-4946. 
24 TRACK RECORD- 
ING/SUPER MIDI facility of- 
fering arrange, prod & ac- 
companyment for h— dis- 
criminatit on oe weer, 
very atforda io. Seek 
508-433-8192 
8 TRACK RECORDING 


$7.50/HOUR SPECIAL 
Harvard Square's 
Sound Market 
Call (617) 547-0851 
Alto Sax seeks playing situ- 


ation, Jazz, Blues ; 
Can read & solo. Call Charlie 
334-6462. 














Ambitious bass player seeks 
commercial hard-rock band 
with original music, sound, 
and a drive d 





types. 169-Revere MA 
151. Tel 617-284-2462. 





Vocalist needs GTR, Drums, 
Bass & Sax to form 





R, A&B, 





— seeks creative 


musns 4 new aggress 
sound. Call 11pm-mid Brian 
(508) 679-6522. 





VOCALIST WANTED 














iY AT 
HII (itll 


wREaT 


i! au Ne 
HHL Ue HULA NAN FH 





a new roommate 
apartment, or sublet . 


A classified ad in the Boston Phoenix 
will reach the thousands of people 
presently in search of new digs. 


Relocation bappens now — 
don't miss the movement. 


ME = tl 
Estate 


T= [sill 


| 
li 

iy 

| 


| 
il Hdd ddtovediadiocuataetdieveaeinidinettdanndin HH 


CALL 267-1234 TO PLACE YOUR AD 
OR VISIT THE CLASSIFIED OFFICE AT 
367 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 











» BRAHMAN ¢ 
» CASTE ¢ 


@ THE RAT 
@ MAY 10TH & 


W/THI 
Free Admission until 10:30, 
$1 off until 11:00. The Rat, 
Wednesday, May 10th. 
BRAHMAN CASTE. So, 


So See See Se Se Se 
BRAHMAN 
CASTE 
STARTS AT 
9PM 


Guitarist w/strng & versatile 
Id voc ability wntd for prof 
Top-40 GB band, wknds 
only, booked w/exc pay. 
Worcester area, 
508-753-5169 


Hard Rk/mti act seeks bass 





PRO SOUNDMAN 
for hire. With Al ips ard 


processing rack. Nightly 


multiple rates. Cail 
David 603-259-6800 


ROCK SOLID 








and frontman for demos and 
Braricoea ON OY DRUMMER 
HARDROCK iy touring. and studio x 
—— dio work. Lv msg 522-2756 


‘s next 
Marek 284-2644, 
536-1157, Mike 5861-2213. 





HEAVY 
Band sks bass 
for orig unique mti must 
write! Must be very serious 
call Tom 268-2253. 


Hot — drums & guitar hs 
i into 50° 
8 Bo's soul RAB, rockabilly, 


Gary 734-7144 











Peter, 508-756-9803 
ATTENTION KEYS 


‘op name N.E. cover act sks 








Attention! Talented bass 
player wntd. yor in 

Z, calypso . 
to's of gigs. 207-748-1306 


GET EDUCATED 
Want to learn a 
language, how to 








new soft 
rock ensemble. Original 
ballads & love songs, 
pa legend alive! Call 











Cc ial metal band sks 
killer id vocs, trans, exper., 
etc. serious inquiries only. 
229-2467 lv msg. 


The Bosay Young ldots 
eady to gig. Infis: PSD. 
r 5 . . 
Blake Babbies, Dead 

men, oe Soe oe 








I'm looking for a bassist 
w/high bu voc ability & a 
drummer to form a: ti 
band. infl: U2, 


Crowded Hse, 
Eagles. (d) 367-2163 
(e)82-5422 ask for Bill 
KEYBOARDIST 
pee rahe bgt ho 

















dedicated serious 
“508-373-7422. Exp a a: 
at Sera fe also. 878-5963 Mark 
crummy guitarist w/ ear 
= train tr eS ee 
play out this summer. D. Pete -5658. Leave 
itch 731-6969. message. 
Drummer needed 
serous s 6 VOCALIST” 
and 
Rob 508-879-7663 With tenor range for estab- 
lished original veteran Bos- 
v Top eT on te 
40 GB or show band, Can ‘aioe a wast, Geb 106 
vel Michael Ray 262-5217 





Have 
437-9141 


Drummer wanted for high 
octane rockabilly & blues 


ropersenss. Call Ron 
7354 leave message. 














Drummer with solid R&B 
foundation seeks working 


tation and space 
aval Bity - 296-1648 


nave sonseress Space, ma- 
terial, label int. Call RPM 
Productions 424-6887. 











Rock, top-40, R & B, and 
other bands wanted for S 
Shore club. 825-5905 





R 
sks drum, bass, gtr, keys for 





ped M/F sax — with 

voc work 

wknd top 40/08 band 
Shore area. Kathy 


849-9219 











Vocist sks serious pro- 
minded band. Hard ri to 
— Good a - must. 
lave exp. Barry, -4325 
or 681-1447.» 
to play cover w/some an 
Band has own studio aA. 
Exp nec. : 843-4830 


ee ee 
INSTRUCTION 


Karen DeBiasse now 














BASS LESSONS 
Brad Hallen, bass guitarist 
f The Joneses, now accept- 

Credits in- 


clude: Minist . Nervous 


: ick 
Ocasek of the Cars, & Jane 
Wiediin of The Go-Gos. An 


°Q 














CREA 
lessons w, . 
Berkiee graduate. ALL 
AGES, ALL LEVELS, MANY 
STYLES! Call 267-8936. 






















































































ann ner ae snba100327 space 2e has 
poe fo Sonne © Re er 
Inrock, blues -R& , fusion, ‘ 
& funk w, Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz BASS AMP 
oonr. Advanced toniee Gallien Krueger 400 RB with 
Call. Alan Guild-Marttre 1-15 Cabinet, 
153-1803, there $995 for both or $525 each. 
fe a Matt (617)267-3380 or 
Learn to sing the way you've , 
always wanted -302. 
weicome. Call Maryann mag 
a MGR "$480. Oberheim XK 
LESS with case $300, Roland RD 
GUITAR BASS KEY- ae with flight case 
. 6 1 q voree LX9 midi con- 
AMBRIDG piod $16 yt 
c IDGE midi blender $100, Gibson 
MUSIC RD 77 eng yo bass 
16 space rack with wheels 
KEYBOARD & $100. Call 424-0247 leave 
PI message. 
LESSONS CHEAP! 
All styles, all levels. Berkiee Oberheim OX drum mach 
grad. W/20 yrs experience $200. Tascam 234 4-track 
laying Classical, Rock, $400. Yamaha SPX90 $425. 
Rab and Jazz. Knowledge- £V1202 monitors $250/ea 
able and experienced Symetrix $125. Delta 
w/electronic keyhoorde. Lab delay $78. Call Alan at 
‘ tailored 628-6989, Iv msg 
individual. intro. lesson at no 
etn TS SOO Om Boxes 
782.6720. R a Rabox 
Fender Elite 2 PBass, 
SAX LESSONS $525 
Lance McCullum, Berklee $450. Call David 489-2086 
pp nen eed t : Lvmsg. 
Lewis movers is now 
accepting students.  Oceford solid, silver flute, 
Ei will be on R&B model 7, closed hole, low c, 
technique will be stressed. . - se 
ba before 10 AM M-F. D MA 
voce yeasone | Saunas, ovens 
. Oxc ; 
ouey ee method $200. Call Brad at 277-5905, 
srpieth.” Roce se within ee 
artists. Results within 
Ory ice machine! 35 gal 
weeks. 491-6733 ; wir, Dak whi. hgh spd 
biwr & hoses. $150.00 or 
B N BO. 323-2773 tv mssg. 
REHE 4 I OX7 w/ E! (stores 320 
10S cond sin Hanis Sot 
Acoustically designed stu-| pedal $1050 Jim 262-7501 
a EMAX 
Bad Nee Tan Peale] For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
parking. Single library value) or Will 
or shared. Available now. ety eRe ero cs on 
569-9004 at 536-1847 
For sale: Fender strat 62 re- 
issue $400. Gallien 
250 ML $400. Yamaha 
Souartiowe ower Subp 
x $70 w/ power 
founs Rear td ter 
r . 
7 
RECORDING AND FOR RSALE 
Soprano ‘ophone, ex- 
MIDI SEMINARS cellent condition. Call 
322-7530. 
FOSTEX Modei 80 8 Track 
The most affordable recorder and Fostex model 
and effective courses} 250, "$00".,"S1e00 co 
and MIDI Technology |, caywMUBT SE 
available — at - each are Wades w/e 12 Rich 
Boston's premier Con paleban one 
recording facility. The | cabinets arein geet cond & 
only studio ve handies wheels. 
sponsored seminars | tit bass bie w/18 
w, 
in Boston. for the pair. 1 Allen & 
: Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/case, 
$1500. Call 617-324-8116 & 
available to aaa 
Guita: : Roland JC120, 
graduates ADA MT-1, Tube preamp: 
exc cond, best offer. Pea 
Deuce $100. 542-8489, as 
for Peter. 
Call now. GUITARS 
Enroliment is Les Pas da 
limited. Les Paul .-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
(617) 424-1062 Chet, ick, 12.Suing 
Strats, Teles etc.. 329-8081, 
267-6077 











Hammond B-3 organ and 
Leslie speaker. Exc cond. 
Must sell i . Best 
offer. 508-945-0751 





vy duty mixing board 
road. case, brand new, 
51x15x37, $150. fender twin 
reverb amp, ex cond, B.O. 





























w/str cabinet, ‘4 784-3181 
tions. Like new, $1000 OBO. 
Please call 617-938-7311 Jackson Soloist, Floyd, 
Flak eq ex. cond. $800 day 
ex. 
Gui “By 4 $5, 2 $400 ext. 252 nite 
$475. Martin D-28, $950. 401-273-9771 
in terrific . Call 
Tom at 494-5497 JUZEK CZECH 
4-12” cabinet w, . STRING BASS 
four yr warr. still on a , @xc 
s . mies oo cond & , $7500 or BO. 
cessed handies (Mesa Bow . 
F ) $275. Also, 267 
“Grand 30” 
5 cond, w; 4 ; 4 . 
$550 OBO. Cail David 2 bony6'1 w/ — 
1-603-539-6800, ve msge_——tiabie. (617) 472-1372 
Sooo ee Sees Sees coca Kawai R100 DAM Mach 
100/REV/EQ $80 sees oon 199, 
Fernandes Tele $375; Will = Aisi axBo $375, Korg 
talk 734-4524 leave messge. 1" Cnr $d Al in ‘nos 
75 Les Paul Deluxe, ex cond cond. W, and manual 
w/hrdshil case, $550. Fen- Nashua NH(603)686-3985 
der Bassman Amp w/2 12 
_—e. $400. Phase Linear 
chn, $450. 324-1989. KING SUPER 
20 TENOR SAX 
AMAZING DEALS 
KEYBOARD AMP-TOA, With silver neck, circa 1958. 
watts, 4 $275. Rare horn, big sound. 
TASCAM PORTA-ONE Ex condition. Call 
MA- 391-4012. Leave 





Q 


Peter Wot and other singers 
teach his 
vocal method to serious stu- 
dents. All vocal problems 


corrected. Significant 
arcecoment assured. 
7581 after 12.30 pm 


| 


i 





Ted Siplayey te, same 
licks? Unleash creatv pot 
Eastman Grkle 16 yr exp. 
731-9841 Discuss goals. 


hee 














Martin 12 string exc. cond. & 
sound. or b.o. Call 
Flavia 508-653-2050, 
508-650-1410. 


MONSTER BASS 
RIG 


2 Marshal 100 watt heads 














with road case. 1 angle cab 
with 4x12. 1 straight cab with 
2x15. Excellent cond. $2000. 
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How? The answer is right in your hands. Just turn to the 
Phoenix Classifieds. Whether your selling your old furniture 
or looking To furnish an apartment, the Phoenix Classifieds 
has just what youre looking for. And when you place 
your ad with the Phoenix you're guaranteed to get 
results", because ff it doesn't work in two weeks, The 
Phoenx will continue to run your ad for FREE until if does. 
That's guaranteed. So if buying or selling furniture has you 
down, dont hit the roof. 


Tum To The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 





CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


For more information call 267-1234. 


_ *Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & L 


-asiIng 


e looked high and low for the perfect 

graduation gift and we think we found it. No, it's 
not another power tie or pen and pencil set. It's a power gift 
you can really use - $400 toward a new Dodge car 
or truck. You can choose virtually any quality new 
Dodge car or truck, like a sleek Daytona, good-looking 
Shadow, reliable Colt, mid-size Dakota,* sporty Ram 50 and 
more. You pick it out. SILVER LAKE DODGE. will give 
you $400 toward the purchase or lease, just for 
graduating from an accredited 4 year college or university or 
2 year junior college in the last 12 months or in the next 4 
months, or for being a grad student. Bring your diploma in 
to SILVER LAKE DODGE for verification and we'll give 
you $400 toward the eligible Dodge car or truck of your 
choice. And that's on top of any other Dodge 
offer, and our Silver Lake Super Discounts! It's 
our way of congratulating you with a gift you can really use, 
and hopefully make you a Dodge customer for a long time to 
come! 


1989 DODGE DAYTONA 


SLD discounted price $9399 
Chrysler rebate $1000 
SPECIAL ips cond REBATE $400 





BUY IT FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


$7999 *149/mo* 


* €0 month closed end lease ($149 x 48 » $7182) wth purchase option at lease wih approved credll. Lease price based on 75,000 miles & reasonable wees 
4 tear. Purchase option price is $3690. Taxes, Ineuramce & registration additional. Refundable securty deposl of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellestes 
Open VM-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-Spm 

235-6066 
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bals. Maple. shelves. $1500 
firm. 696- 





PEARL DRUM: Sl on 


6 Zigjan cymbals | on 
stands, $3000 or b.o. Call 
262-6377. 














MUST + 40 


212-722-7604 
Roland HP4500 Elec piano 








Roland D 110 Sound Modul. 
oe by-y new for only 
$800. CAI 354-0944. Ask for 
Salil or Skau. 


my 0-50 synth used in 
128 sounds, $1350 
508-465-8492, 
508-346-4734. 








Roland HP400-88 mint 

freves use only) $800 also 
rig, brand new never 

used com w/ case. 

$2500 631-9714 

Roland HP4500S piano, 

MT32 sound module, and 

PR100 

old, mint 

603-875-6235 


Roland AY igital 


Piano. 8Mos td. never 
gioged. $1,650 or best offer. 
Marie, 353-0786. 


Simmons SDS-7, bik. 10 

pieces, 9 mudules, cases, 

cables, eprom blower, suit- 

case set, 21 xtra chi 

$1900. pangs. S08 $175 
$75. 


parts brain, $180 
Boe 741-4028, Lv msg. 





. 6 mos 
cond, 











Speaker cabinet for sale, 
2-15" pro cast frame, 400 
watts total-$250 or B.O. Call 
Tony 524-3302. 


Steinway U model K52 
ebony, $9000, original 
$12,000. 617-593-0592. 








SWR, SM400 $775/bo; 

Jacksn Chrvi neck thru bass 

$500/bo; one AsnSory 

$250/bo; PV15" 

Spkr/ bo; 
876- 


Cisne BORe Cham ;8 Chans. Bex 


paces. gat | rack- 
mounted) & punch-in pedal 
oe or pee 


Leave meg 
3882 








TASCAM Model 15 studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track 
t, used only in 
or Best of- 
MCM Recording 
755-5643 


Tascam studio 8 $2400 
mverB2 $175 Dbx 163X $80 
Alesis HR16 $249 Stein 6str 
copy $200 scz sust. -* s 
mint. Free Cal 
Fritz 603-886- $308 i. 
message 


TEAC A3440 reel to reel 4 


Trac excel cond $600. Cail 
5228657 early eves week- 











PLAYS 


offr ovr $1000, serious calls 
Only. 437-0847. 


























your Ss. 
Composers/arrangers, 
st cen 
SICAL - COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 
PIANO TUNING 
de ~~ restoration, 


move. Norris Pian- 
p—. 767-0113 

VOCALISTS! Taking too 

Gone fora 

a 

Eliminate 

& added time! 








vocalists & bands only. Con- 
tact Jeannie Deva at Bate 
VOICE STUDIO for a V 
Pre-Production 
617-492-8107. 


MOU 
TICKET AGENCY 
120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, NH. 


We nih Oe boot coats for 
sold-out shows! TICS 


CEL 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
HAPMAN, Y 











TICKET BOOTH 
Choice seats for all concerts 
and sporting events - inciud- 
ing: Celtics, Bruins, Red 
Sox, Grateful Dead, and Bon 
Jovi. 


Monday - Fidos yi0-s 
Thursday 1 
Saturday 11 3 
MC/Visa/Amex 





TICKET § SOURCE 
IT concerts in 
abd, OVORCESTER, & 
PROVIDENCE!! also GREAT 
WOODS, Bruins, Patriots 
and Red Sox!!! Reasonable 
prices, credit cards, ac- 
cepted mail orders 
TICKET SOURCE, PoBox 
. 02887. 


pW. 401 


The Who 

Bon Jovi 
Grateful Dead 
Jerry Garcia 


Centrum Shows 
NY Theatre 
































12x12: $225 15x20: $500 
heat, ac, 24 hour access, 
parking. 


364-1400 





cellent security: $450/mo. 
Cali Columba Property 
Mngmnt, 666-0750 
Cae 
famp, conv 
$350/mo 442-7676 


Cheap, in Boston 


617-423-4959 























Recording Studio 
in Boston . 
is now open. 











HN 
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icy i) 105; i 
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iT. 
AUTOMOTIVE 


TRISTE ET 
DOMESTIC 


door hatchback, 52K miles, 


LOW milage, new Chevy en- 
gine, (15,00 miles), needs 
—- automatic, ais. 
am/fm cassete system from 
Rich's Car Tunes. Great 
shape, must see. $4000. 
923-1490. 


1984 Cadillac 2DR coupe. 
Bik w/red Ithr int, mt ¢ mf 


$6000 fm, 617-720-480 o 


77 Buick an Power 
brakes & steer. Gd run cond 
& body, new brks & battery 
no dent $600. 776-4151 


84 CHEVY cavalier, type 10, 
2.0 itr, 47K, hatchbck, 
stndrd, ac, $1700 OBO. Jeff 
day 573-1261, nt 665-8497 














output, 
speed plus other per- 
formance 0; one. Well 
maintained. - 
ing 7500 call 449 9210 oves 
leave message. 





roof, $3000 or offer 
Call Pat before 2PM 
846-0332. 





CHEVY 2-24 86, V-6, htch- 
ro Chipman. 40006, Jr. 
é.a., 4 . Jim, 
44 . 508-881-7495h 


DODGE Colt, 1982, 4dr, 
hatchbck, stndrd, AC, sec 
ick, 1 owner, 51Kmi, $1550. 
625-9504 eves & wknds. 


DODGE Daytona Turbo 86. 
red, AC, auto, sunrf, titwhi, 
airm, FM cassette, 22K, 
$8400, 332-2568. 


Ford Escort 83, 2DR am 

cass, clean, 80K,‘ very de- 
ndable trans, must sell 
1400 or BO 266-7462 


MUSIC 
AND THE 














ty } 
01 @ |[=) 





OBO. tathy at 731-2253, Iv 

msg 

OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 

1978, with new trans- 

pom gee th rakes, ball joints 

— box. $1850, 
a ; 


OLDSMOBILE, Cutlass 
Salon ‘78, primed and ready 
for paint, needs breaks, 
basic transportation. $300 
pods SF ae Call 625-2409 











— HORIZON 
1986 14K miles, 1 owner, 
Just like new. AM/FM cass 
deck, rear defrost, full size 
re. Call after 5 862-7132, 
000 or BO. Box 2194 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING 
GUARANTEED ADS 
iS TUESDAY AT NOON! 


FOREIGN 


Grey, good cond eG. well 
maintained w/records. 
$3900. Call 665-8392 











oe ae a/c, 4 wheel 
$9000. 


Gall evenings" ve mess. 
Euro tee dase $8000 new 


tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 
bensi 277-6365. 80 watt 
sound system fast 


67' Volvo 122, 2 door, auto, 
re-built .. New shocks, 6 
tires, 








body work, brakes. $350. 
Call Tony 395-5095. 


82 VW Rab L gas inj 4spd 
4dr, new bat, muf, no rust, 
just ee tape deck. 
$1500 2138 anytime. 


83 GTS Celica liftback, 
loaded, a/c, electric sunroof, 
full am/fm cass with graphic 
equalizer, mint condition, 
75K miles, 5 speed, revelli 
~¥ tires, | $4900/BO 
i 508-459-4371 











S3NISSAN 
Pickup. New clutch, motor. 
78K miles. Body con- 
dition. Asking 
666-4426 
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AUDI FOX, 1976, pg ay 


gine, 2 }. nam pare. 


BMW 1985 318, excellent 
metallic 























like-new cond, 25,000 mi, 
ooh Secant or bo 
508- 702 aft 5 





Mitsubishi Galant 1986. 
mi, exciint cond. 
































{MOTORCYCLES 
983 Yamaha TT 600, only 
300 miles, GSrand new 





ss, $1200. 1965 K ki 

door, z-lock, , . awasaki 
a/c, at wrnty, 5 cn KLR-600. it new in 
blue, asking 4.2K 266-7698 oa ‘86. — c= 
NISSAN Sentra XE Sport $1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 
coupe, SS ee ais collector's item. Showroom 
ac, power . condition, 800 miles, 
488-. call Mike at 527-2787 

1 N SENTRA 1983 SUZUKI 550E 1985: 6500 

ood cond, 5 speed, . First 
sunroof, , ask $1400. Billerica. Mark 
ing $2200 all 7-77 
354-6110/8 
— le 

















1 owner, 1 
523-5130 or 773-2325. 
TOYOTA, 1980, manual 
trans., 100k mi., runs well, 
needs minor work. $500 or 
best offer. Call Kris 
770-0823. 








TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 

brwn, 1 owner, all records, 
some dents. $700 or b.o. 





TOYOTA CELICA 1981 5 
, @xc cond, FM/cass, 
. 1 owner, very reliable 
$1900/BO 508-264-0137 
VOLVO, 1978, 242 GT, 
157K. Rare, classic, in good 
cond. Weng OBO. Call 
508-425-6 6166 eves/wknds 
VW Bug, 3. 1978, last con- 
vertible model, Michelin 
tires, low , mint con- 
oe 1742-1881. 
from. ; 











71, yon wih top, wl 
maintained. Must sell. 
$3,300, 926-9610. 





VW GTI-16V 
metalic blue, 
stereo, 
. 332-4964 
VW JETTA GLI 


1985, Black, loaded, stereo 
cassette, . cruise 
control, a/c, GT tires, 
own., ail . $7000. 

, leave message. 


1987, dark 
5sp., AC, 
mint cond. 
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near water with 
heat and Sone 
new, 


Anytime 776-5529 


Moving - must sell!!! 
Bedroom set, 18 cu ft 
Best offer Call Lisa 








ore. Se Sat $780 sector ‘mound 
ch 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 








Comic book collection 
sale, Marvel & DC. Price is 
after 6:00, 246-1130 
Proformer Z Coal & wood 
burning stove wf san 8c 
wndw, w/ san ac- 
cossories, $425 11-8752 














Vastex, gd cond. epee. 
$2300 bo. Lg arc lamp $300. 
508-475-21 

MOTOROLLA hand held 
Cellular phone, top of the line 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- 
tures with , $1000. 
Call mike at 46 any- 
time 

506-086-5550. ae 














ape MiGina 


NEED CASH? 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
all 

T 
Je" Rich Little Comic Im- 


on 30 min. ; 
rds 890 Pe. 








Leicafiex camera (1 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 1 


F2.6 35mm _ $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


SLR 











usual 
ston Design 643-6187 





$.0.S. T transcript. 
Brkine/Coot Grew. Rog tet 





PLLAAY URL) i AYAYE 
BARON LIMOUSINE 


qpair 


FRroyal Treatment 


days a week. 


feature color TV and VCR, 
fully stocked bar, stereo, 


cellular phone. 


Parties - Sports- Atlantic City - NY 
| Baby's first ride home - Airport sve. 
, Much More 


4 














32-9559 














pew hf & a ae 
EXP, CAR- 


‘Ro Henan eau LONE- 


fee ces 
























































= 
CONSTRUCTION 


A. WELCH 


speciale crane oan 


fore tree eutmate, 534 530-0122 






































WRIGHT 
mo co, 
24430, Sa NY & NJ. 
11-2958 
Will do may ae 4 for 


you or B aa} business. 





Sonera 


M & J Family Movers. Local, 















































GENERAL eF aati at service. 

CONTRACTING rife ay to MDPU 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, 

. anytime. 508-371-2067 
M&NCONSTRUCTION eves; 617-273-6327 days 
524-2477 OR seen “SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Decks & Seana Conte tinnt Cost effective, since 1978. 

for bids: Dawid” MDPU 27387, 321-1017. 
ooem 547-8963 
ROOFING, SIDING 
& Kn ADDITIONS 
ee qnuhor t- 
pe ing. Call "anytime B&F 
LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE 
ELECTRICIANS No pe 2 eres me 
New Jersey, sen Also 
oa residential. Fire see-19 27 or 361-8185 
232-9225. 24/hours emerg MOPU 1498 
meee: License 
PAINTERS 
a IRR ae a 
INTERIOR TRUCKERS 
P. _ + MARAT, ON 
can on 
expereneed professional nye, 2 ane, ft ok 
references. Call 
Mal at 739-0378 524-1000 
eter =e renee 
HOUSEPAINTING jE pun 
, 2nd int | xpert, calm, pon 
Reasonable Prices iScalt long Gietance, Rest 
Many references dential / Commercial. Your 
524-2477. a _— to 
ing for ig name! 
HOUSE PAINTING Bry 3as3, MDPU 2 
Exterior and interior. Re- 
sonable prices. Many refer ~~ po k Rpod age. | 
277-4341. wis Out of town. 783-5928 
interior j m Van & Man for hire. Excellent 
courteous “service. | teat. service. Cheap. 7. days 
your home or business 321-3435 ask for M 4 
care. Charles 738-8465 
(Free Estimates) PARTY 
PHOTOGRAPHY erat AEE 4 
ha 
photograph taken. We can CALL 
oa & special gift ane BALLUNACY 
‘easured party entertainment in 
more information and to see Guding strippers (M/F), 
our samples. The Total Im- = Ciowns, dancing : 
age singing t ms, balloon 
617-491-3371 — Teddy Sear 
rams, champagne, gifts 
MIM MICHELOVE = nd. tiowers. 
PHOTOGRAPHER = x00, messenger. Ask 


All Agee photos, 

bands, Stills, 

studio “. on location 
617-731-1400 


Rent a chic photo studio + 

lig eq, in South End for 
$12.50/hr. Models avail. 

Cal 676-8113 or 825-7543 

















> 


Discs. 


























MCENSED” . 
Ue ee 
HEALTH & se QUTH HELPLINE MARATHON MOVERS 
COUNSELING eh can Storage, 24° truck, local. 
202-7110 Pianos oe. e000 
Cumon a neletie ap. local and NY.C. 
proaches to Swedish and HOME ALLWAYS 
enoray work, “peoven SERVICES MOVING 
Cardoza, LMT 787-5316 Te, gps 
is our ° rates. ie} to sma! ve- 
ingease portance, pre Maney i Banvoom, &  3In0, ecg, Sualable 
1ST ps ag an recovery. ao small. Free estimates. sone movers 
TIME OFFERED wn yor eae yt 569-8968 ARE YOU? 
and you'll notice the WE'RE READY 
T-SHIRT 617-944-7431 for more into. CARPENTERS NOW 
Sizes:M.L,XL| oexpounemme,, Gveroucarmaray "Str heoo""— 
Colors: phone. itor ehanite’ ie ierion’ shelving, cabinets 
Bik., Red, Blue V/MC. Calll (201)782-7101 tornture, tables etc. & CHEAP DATE MO! 
wivit. piating | Souretatatecey Rice eden, | ReaewaTseeG 
guaranteed pe 
$10. 95 + $3, 00 thing. we happiness. ang . Terry 926-0807. paying .for the big name! 
oe FIT-ASSIST NEED 
SWEATSHIRT rr rants HOUSEHOLD 
available  § REPAIRS? 
cu Cali heme, oftce, or consul- _ d “d _— 
All shirts 50/50 | tation visit. 1-800-72R-UFIT. eplace win oe” coum 
Please speci porches, decks, kitchens, 
color ype vou re Cite 
= Call Francis Giam- WANT TO 
MIC, VISA, & M.O. accepted} KRIPALU YOGA DO IT RIGHT? | 
Don't fool around with 
Send to: an ut READ, wees rodeo. ~ oe banter, 
ELF Enterprises | an. Suing end econ your emgersie otros. 
‘ a oga . > 
* and Fitness specialist. fessional full service window 
Suite 196 232-9334. company. 
Reiki Healing, i THE WINDOW 
R mrt P5 ing massage sev 
ee) oe i 
Swed 
617-963-1177 x12| &,Qverial baywork 979 CLEANERS MISCELLANY 
naowe, therapeutic Swed PaL 
ey CLEANING ee 
COMPANY, INC. GUARANTEED ADS 
YARD $s | gp 18 TUESDAY AT NOON. 
TOR ANNUAL YARD SALE.  Uiighest,_ succesa(TV-Bos oa SUMERCIAL 
sat 5/13, 9-2, 18 hses on Mag)" visit erases smoking Looking Noy desning BULLETINS 
Welles Ave, Ashmont Hill —— w/out 
Saarinen | | WMOUSTIC 006-0552 cua PAINTING | | 
= age nore! 6/6-8/7 and Bodywork, Mineral Spring -deepciean from ab Pro- 
hes, car, and more! & . ¢ a 
50 Rindge Ave. Lexington. Soak. Tai Summers &/or reg exp vy 4 reteren- 
9:00 a.m. 358-4863. Exc ref's. Laurie § . 730-0578 tor a foe nena 


bout 
club. 247-7676. 


sna BE 
MISCELLANY 


PRIVATE 
INVESTIGATORS 


Licensed, insured, special- 
izing in criminal, domestic 
and 
MISSING PERSONS 
We solve our clients 

lems. 401-683-223 


_" 
o 
m 
°o 
3 


SERVICES 


VIDEOTAPE 
Affordable wedding video 


tape ice i Ca 
included!! $275 





EDUCATION 


now is the timne 


MEDITATION 


Doug 497-0819 


THE NATURE OF 
Le RONSCIOUSNESS 


struc- 
ture omy effects of. m $10 Fee 
465-6242 


roups 








cece 
LOST & FOUND 


tags, 
Highland 

ave/Cedar St Somerville 
q Please can 
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Aivcap Saar London Nai- 
roMFor inior 617-487-1256 


Airline Ticket 


Leaves 7 Ang 
ae 
























jprense 


MC 


























CARDS 
































FREE EROTIC SHW 
WM singles, 


psy cae. Nave _ 
be new y fine 

Mark, P.O. Box 182, 
Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can 
travel. 


Generous young man 
with submissive fantasies 
will be in town May 22-26 
Attractive women may send 
phone to 0 1025, I'll call 
you when in town. 


A - SPANKS GUY 
inty? Your bare bottom 
is this BIW 42 dad + saa 

cares CBB-177; PO 
9183, Cambridge, MA 02139 











@-,}-. 
Ei W, MLE 


Nous. 






















































































a a 
umowhe' Aaa 1-6 MAILBOXES 
people Vi 326-8202. New SHE-MALE: BACHELOR PARTIES DLD., 310, F st S th 
elegance! Hinndsm WM 31, 6'3" 205 PRIVATE PARTIES Bosign' orginal al outhnern 
Hewaten & Las | Va- ee ae BIRTHDAY PARTIES inert, oan" H 
$1400 inci air & Rotel For ant ims. Box 187.68MaSS peut aL er : =| ( ospitality 
— Ex 
Londen, S08 oe tA 6s ane x DANCERS AS SEENIN — |. "™ Fanguil Hall(Quincy y theres share 
b ime and wae obure. retroeeua man never Prise nic 
nowsstter. $20/yeur tee PON 7 ey ieee could ap. For becheor partes ot» | LE PREMIER 
Box 1058 Allston, MA 02134 _—preciate and possibly love a gov perwee. SPORTS The ultimate 
— very feminine man. | look PARTIES. Satisfaction telephone fantasy 
Sk GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy —beautiful in a dress and love 5 poeene) 
tip to Key West Bahamas. to cook, clean, shop and 7-284-8694 P a 
$260-310 fy, apt provided. souer oh and ahuaye Wy WBIM 5'6", 140Ibs, very cin . 
4 : & sincere seeking to meet 
— venaivevand 2a attentive as same M or F. Box 8231 (416) 862-0012 
Castors phetegraper age woman, —_— Le PHANTASY 
ae? Aas ST memes | French PHONE 
— composed from the heart orl toe eats. Hatem 8 be renc The voice of a royce 
male bore’ pes, 1895 ame aha and!imasyou Sapamere macasor | COnmection| |£4rly bird special 
jn tl a OE a. G 7:00 am - 8:30 am 
Beautiful F's & singers wh. interests to-call our new pet great hd tree io sate, igi 
looks wntd by major produc- de"_taik line at 1 men 18-35 while 's best 617-734-7668 
tion team for rock video & oy cen nelle on oe XXX videos on VCR & relax yor 
albums. More info-884-4124 Y, “discuss and _POB 128, Chelsea 02150 lective, VISA/MC 
FREE HAIRCUTS souingts xecensiion ae ae late 30's, attrctv, cin, nema. Prepay: 
Het Selon noede hal moe angvnore. A toll charge wh Wmc's & WFS's for triend- The Standard 
ols 262-5840. phone bil costing pF Ale ny they SO 520 P.O. Box 1112 
Exotic dancers wanted by the first minute and 10 be for you also. Please snd (617) 723-8084 Brookline, MA 
video . Are a _—- cents for each minute thefe- —_photo/ietter to Box 2014 
hunk? A stud? = after. Please call any time. | 2Aho' 02146 
phone to PO'Box 104, '00k forward to it. ese 
MA 02026 
Well built male models 18-30 
needed nude 
Photo/ . PO Box 1921, 
, MA 02238 
LINGERIE MODEL 
eats 
pray rade 3 od 
oe 
$32, Saugus, MA 01906 
Allow 2 to 3 wks for delivery 
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aus 


D boy 









Sk 


brown hair, blue 
looking, inexperienced, 
seeking man for 

ual exploration. Must be 


acting and 

Sa cberptereinpanser 
way to contact occupant, 
Box 5318. All serious replys 
will be answered. Send 
photo if possible. 


Handsome, athletic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's 
would a to meet a a. 
along tore affair. se 

a telephone ond aay 
commen photos and 
maybe meet 

box 94 Newton, 02159 








INTL r 
Handsome, intell, 
dom M seeks slender, 











617-577-8200 


To hear our talking guide 
to the best party lines serving 
the 617/508 area codes 


‘Charged as a regular phone call to Cambridge - 





THE OPEN 
MARRIAGE 


FRA 
We are a ‘ofit social 


group of professional 
in their 40’s and 


pros. Just» good 
meetin _—, copie 
Ladies 


Newton, Ma. 02158. 





SECRET 
DESIRES 


Adult conversations 
T confidential 
salMaatercar : 











seeks WF for day 
liason. ph. Brookline 
Village MA 02147 





willing wife. Photo a must. 0 
2023 





MWCpi att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
adventures. Photo 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 


bom Hi sub sk appr F oF 


cpl for take & give. Must 
serve both needs. Photo & 
letter, PO Box 679, L'Derry, 
NH 03053 








MWM 45, no relations w/ 
wife, unable to divrce, seeks 
Female 40-50, similar situ- 
ation for dinner and fun 
times. Box 2022 


(especially 
bisexual. | 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
i . Photo and 
please. 8675. 
Tall gdik MWM sks huge 
busted F for purely physical 
interlude, no strings, ages 
30-45 pref. 0 8776 
TIE YOU UP &.. 
Safe, nonpromiscuous, 


dom SwM sks safe, ‘oan 
prmscs utterly sub SWF 








ind. MJ PO 383, 
asthamptn MA ‘01027 


TV 30 5'8" 155 ibs seeks M 
or F wanting to exp discreet 
x-dress session. PO Box 
507 Camb, 02140 


VIXENS 
LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 616-321-0444 














Indulge Yous Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 
EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 
212-262-7153 


major credit cards 
































just like calling a friend. 





























TEXAS BIZARR 
tele FANTASY™ 
For a taste ... ine phone what KI ot 
of the ol’ South me only hi % We are om 
YOU'LL COME] _ Jfsctore your tentesy begins, 
TO LOVE!! Sa 
512-599-8878 arf 
ext. 800 - 
AMEX/VISA/MC 
Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 
SECRET omme3) 
DESIRES | ” TEXAS 
‘Your Secret is BELLES 
my Secret’ At their best. 
totally confidential For the 
discriminating man 
1/2 hour $35.00 
15 min. $25.00 New 800 number 
. 24 hours live 
“iteomean | | guac- 
303-795-6266 aces emer 
TEXAS Jennifer's 
DREAMLINE | | Lip Service 
Y'all come... Friendly, 
personal, 
(512) unhurried 
655-0099 (415) 221-5307 
VISA/MC 
It's ear-otic!! 24 Hour 
Live erotic 
Major Credit Cards phone sex 














VERNON'S 
FOR 


02154 


(617) 894-1744 | 


anytime I 


Perr recess ee eee e2eee== 
z 
§ 


aun cue une wn cm alld 


[PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL SERVICE 


Your own locked 
maibox. 89 Mass. 


ve. Boston, MA 
(617) 247-9141 
Next to Steve's 
ice Cream 
Confidential & 
secu 















(508) 430-1053 


Bae Ml tight 
1-550-SWAP 


617/508 area. 
at en ioe ‘sa 
yrs. 
or older 














ii! 


ener 
MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 











3 


escort 
Boston . Out call 
only 617-262-2299. 
30 BEAUTIFUL 
NUDE DANCING 
GIRLS DAILY 


12:00 noon-1:00 am. Great 





Revere Pk 
Chelsea. 617-889-4911 


cal ioaer Ory 7BS-Se41 © 
for your incall a ye = 
a antalizing 
ingerie and high heels 
available. 


ALWAYS READY 
a cut guy good looking 
will escort men in or out con- 
venient location avail any- 
time pease call Scott 
617-24 




















‘orelabale(svaners| me? 
discreet 


Serving all 
NTA stale | E-lare| 


SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime 


est. 1978 


Sweet 
Talk 
617-738-7570 


Introducing . . . 
Panties Etc. 


Ee 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15. 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 








Hu 


Escorl 








an 


{ile 


fom UR, yg. het eco Benjamin back 
tye me 
an safe, discreet. 
617: -337- 2831" or beep 
800-512-3284, enter your 
number at tone. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
Totally ry tenn | body 
massage by attractive 


male Jake. 617- 720-0061” 


ATTENTION 
BODY BEAUTIFUL 


beauty, 
tenaytea hair, big bust, beaut- 
iful sexy sensuous 
brown eyes, olive skin, 
38D-24-36, available for 
iast . Escort incalls 
only. | love fantasies. 


617-286-0851 
DIAL CAREFULLY 

















IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 



























We've Got Boston's 
Hottest Party Lines!!! 


1-550-5555 The Original Adult Party Line 
 1-550-GABB i suton's Original Gabb Line 

1-550-LADY Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 

1-550-DATE Date line Boston 

1-550-CHAT Couples and Gita wens Hotline 

1-550-MEET~Boston's #1-Fantasy Line 


1-550-5050.- Boston's only B&D Line 





1-550-TALK , The Talk Line That Rocks 
1-550-TEEN Teens Only Partyline 


1-550-2320 Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's 
waiting 
to talk to you! 


All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute 
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SINGLE? 


CALL THE 
BOSTON DATE LINE 


TALKING PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO REALLY 
WANT TO MEET YOU! 


*UPDATED DAILY *ADS IN 
YOUR AREA *VERIFIED 
PHONE NUMBERS 
$3.50 per call 


1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
~ (800) 331-1408 














We've got Boston's 
Hottest Party Lines !!! 


1-550-5555. The Original Adult Party Line 

~ 1-550-GABB_ Boston's Original Gabb Line © 
1-550-LADY Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 
1-550-DATE Date Line Boston 
1-550-CHAT 
1-550-MEET Boston's #1 Fantasy Line 

» 1-550-5050 Boston's only B&D Line 
1-550-TALK The Talk Line That Rocks 
1-550-TEEN Teens Only Partyline 
1-550-2320 Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you ! 


All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute 





Couples and Swingers. ; Hotline _ siilaslolis 














| Gare wen ORs berets, 


SENSTPIVE ENCOUNTERS 
VITH UP TO 8 OTHER 
MEN & WOMEN 








_— - Sek e x 7 ve fh oe 7 1? &, « = 
$A AAD AEE DES END TOG SEE He Age SSP RI, 
ata eS _°* Bs ee oo AAs Sees Swe 

* . ’ >» at 








| 





#1 NATIONWIDE 


introline 
U.S.A. 
The all 
new Singles 
Bulletin Board! 
1-900-999-LINK 


$2 Ist min. .95 es. addinl. 





oe 

















ee 


1-550-5465 
the Finst Lady of the lines.. 


Your conversation line twenty-four hours a day 
Serving the 617 and 508 area codes 

Group and private lines available 

20 cents first minute/10 cents each additional 
You must be 18 years or older 


for that certain 
someone 


ALL OTHER CALLERS 


in 
ni 


1-617-621-1440 


Tet: 


24 hours a day automatically connected 


2) 
{ 20 cents Ist min. at, for 9 minutes 

. . 10 cents ea. add. : y seventy-five cents a minute 

in 617 & 508 area codes minimum charge $6 
You must 18 VISA and Master Card Accepted 


6861 ‘S AVW ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


-550-9025 


24 hours a day 10 cents ea. add. 
20 cents istmin. 617& S508 areacodes You must 18 


WE'RE BUSY 24 HOURS A DAY. EVEN AT 5S AM! 


* ALWAYS HOT «+ 
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intel girt 
one F con Bos- 
ton area 617: -9090 


Soft and sweet, a sexy treat. 





* In call, out call escorts 


617-389-7133 





Sophisticated, pretty blonde 
girt would like to meet a few 
discreet, dicriminating gents 
617-731-4147 


Spend a lovely time with a 
black lady. Call Tina, 
617 2940 








7SPRING FEVER? 
Beautiful...curvy, long- 
few gentiemen of 
to meet a 
high standards. Please call 
617-277-6734 (incalis) 








6pm-tam, Sun only. For 
more info cali 617-247-3163 





We are back! 
508-584-7086 





Glamorous, high-fashion TV. 
Fantasies . Let's play 
dress-up! Kathryn 
617-247-6840 
Gorgeous yng pre-op transx! 
Christine. 


incall, outcall. 617-247-2870 














makes 
resistable and sexy. |" 
ou wild. incall only, 
17-566-3547 





& black. 


beautiful 
B17 e872 108 

















my hot room- 
mates. Directly billed 





IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


JOYCE 

relax with grad 
student in my home. All calls 
verifiec, 617-367-4960 


Kevin: Hot irish boy for 
escort discreet in/out 
617-522-7413 


LADIES FANTASY 
tocated sexy ‘ladies 











cali a handsome maie 
esc/msge 617-942-1629 





LANOR’'S 
Classy attractive females for 
escort outcall only 
617-262-3661 
LEATHER MASTER 
Days 617-282-7196 








Serious men oniy 








Verified outcalis —, 
where. Just call 
Gists of 
choice, black or ite. 
Lingerie & dominance aiso. 


Very pretty WF for mature 
entiemen 35+. 
177-868-1424, 11-Spm verif 



































SERVICE 
Beau 
tes ades 
always available 


(617) 868-0027 or 
1 (800) 712-3491 
Boston 
All calls verified 
Female escorts 
wanted 

















The firat stepe to fulfilling your greatest fantacies... 


1-550-SWAP 


7227 





Petite Model 
5'5” -125ibs, 38-25-36 
1,001 nights 
may not be enough 
617-499-7765 
-mature style- 
Gentlemen, women, 
couples, cross-dress 
Verifiable Quicalis Onty 





Courtesy Line for Women only 617-621-1439 


first min 20 cents © ea add 10 cents © you must be 18 





, 
pines” 


Escorts 


617-267-2205 














OUR DREAM 
Is Your 


Fantasy! 


— 
PARADISE 
Cross/Domination 





Verifiable 
outcalls only 








(617)449-2671 





a Coane = 














Diana 
* A 
& 
* Christy 
" ; 





"THE 
ULTIMATE" 
Massages 

Steam % 
$2 Whirlpool 4 
1675 Mass, Ave, 
(617) 547-9179 
wanted 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. 





For 
Mature 
Taste 


Just Me 
35 yr. old blonde 
126 Ibs 


36C-24-34 
outcall only 


LIBBY 
(617) 244-5328 











BEVERLY 
@ GAIL 


Can please 
any male. 


Clean and safe 


P.O. Box 163 
Tewksbury, MA 








01876 





Selective 


Escort 

5'7° slim 
Sensual Dark 
Hair/Dark eyes 
for the unique 
gentieman 
please call 
617-536-4853 
verifiable 
outcails only 











We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Bandsome 
Charmin 

Athieti built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call David 
after 4 pm at 
ld loads 

Young Men: 
Work for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 























BACK 
BAY'S 
FINEST 
ESCORTS 
INCALL-OUTCALL 
617-437-1751 
BACHELOR 

PARTIES -* 
Noon-3 a.m. 








Sheila's 
Party 


24 hr. 
escort service 
We do it all 

Prompt 
service 
All calls verified 
Outcalls only 
Serving 
MA, NH, RI 
(617) 628-8098 








SPRING 
FEVER? 
Dick knows || 
what John likes 
- Just what you 
need 


Doug & Adam 


Escorts 
available 
until late 


In & verifiable out 
Discreet! 


247-8814 











Look 
a little 


Premiere has full { 
eS diy = 
attractive ladies. 


Some co! 
preferred. 


for 


interview call 
Julja at 
(617) 277-6605 

















Leggie Blonde, 























ESCORT 
SERVICE 


617-266-4443 


CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 








Vy Zee 


—_ 
() 


ZEN 


> Vase 


in | 


= cwz : 














LEGS 


beautiful tanned 
bionds of 
California, you 
will love us 
423-4823 
outcalls only 


Open LimousineService 
9 a.m.- 2 a.m. Available 
x 
, 


, 
VISA | 


EXTREMELY | 
ATTRACTIVE 


5'8', 125 Ibs. 
21 yrs. old 


36-22-35 
Playboy material 
Outcalls Only 
Open 24 hrs. 


(617) 964-8706 


All Calls 
Verified 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY | | G35 
AND HER 


ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


BOSTON’S # | 


SEXUAL 


617- PARTY 


LINE 


For the 
discriminating 
gentleman only 


we 

Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of 
Boston's most prestigious men. 
Inquire about our dinner package for 
that perfect evening. 
Service throughout Mass. 


5 
5 
? 
5 
5 
0 
0 


The guys | hang out with 
weren t using condoms, 
and wasn t either 


Then somebody | tricked with 
got AIDS. I can t tell my parents. 
/ can t even talk about it 

fo my friends 


/'m scared 


You re not alone. 


if you like the | | 











Female of your Fantasy 


499-7733 


_ Transexual & Male Escorts 


~ 499-7762 

















DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
Call the new woman in town 


SUZIE (617) 497-1102 


(617)497-6169 
(617) 492-7933 


Ask about 2 
Women calls 


Harvard Student 
Matthew Runner 
Steve Bodybuilder 

Jason........ The Model 
Construction Worker 


Randy 


| Op. ¢ oF OE) 04 3 


Sexy 

Classy 

Outcalls only 
Referrals 

Toll free calling 


Featuring attractive females and pre ops. 


1-800-284-8832 


American Express Accepted 


iate openings for attractive females and pre ops 
Must be reliable and have own car 


se 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


9, “ od 
< 


jel Se F2 oe lee pi MG Se as éi. . 
17 mg “tar;’1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 





by Amy Finch 











THE WEEKEND 


K RIDAY 





ee 
FILM. Little Vera (Nickelodeon, 
Janus), the Soviet film whose (by 
their standards) explicit sex scene 
caused a national sensation, opens 
here. The film is a look at the seamier 
side of working-class Soviet life. 
Checking Out (Copley Place) is the 
new comedy from David Leland 
(Wish You Were Here) about a man 
(Jeff Daniels) whose best friend dies 
of a heart attack; he’s convinced he’s 
next. Lost Angels (Paris, Harvard 
Square, suburbs) stars Beastie Boy 
Adam Horovitz as a troubled 
adolescent dumped by his mother 
and stepfather in a private mental 
hospital for teens. And Space Shots 
3-D, a three-dimensional slide show 
at the Coolidge Corner tonight 
through Sunday, includes 150 years 
of 3-D images, including Victorian 
scenes, Charlie Chaplin, the 
Munsters, and Pee-wee Herman. 
Back in the mid “70s, DuSan 
Makavejev’s Sweet Movie was 








almost too scandalous to be called 
controversial; it simply didn’t get 
shown. A gonzo sex-and-politics 
allegory, featuring such vintage 
Makavejev tidbits as a visit to a 
Reichian free-love commune and a 
climactic scene in which Carol Loure 
is dipped in chocolate, this self- 
mockingly surreal hodge-podge gets 
revived by the Harvard Film Archive 
for shows tonight and tomorrow at 9 
p.m. at the Carpenter Center, 24 
Quincy Street, Cambridge. 
Admission is $3. Call 495-4700. 
Today and tomorrow, swivel on 
over to the Brattle (40 Brattle Street, 
Harvard Square; call 876-6837) and 
catch its Elvis Presley marathon. 
There are five titles each day, and 
among them are Jailhouse Rock, 
Flaming Star, King Creole, the 
concert documentary Elvis on Tour, 
and the bizarre but fascinating 1981 


‘pseudo-documentary This Is Elvis. 


(It’s all part of a benefit for the 
Fearless Hearts for Homeless 
Children Foundation.) 

MUSIC. Two notable one-nighters: 
pianist/composer Matt Johnson's 
record-release concert for his new 
Something About the Moon, at the 
Longy School of Music (1 Follen 
Street, Cambridge; call 497-1118); 
and the appearance of bassist Margie 
Pos’s quartet at Studio 203, 295 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (call 
738-1336). 

In 1953, when Canadian piano 
prodigy Paul Bley made his first 
American recording, the drummer 
was a respected veteran named Art 
Blakey. Time has taken Messrs. B&B 
in different directions over the past 
36 years, but tonight both are 
performing locally. Blakey and the 
latest edition of his Jazz Messengers 
are at the Regattabar (in the Charles 
Hotel, Cambridge; call 876-7777), 
where they remain through Sunday; 
Bley, with percussionist Richard 
Poole, is at the Presbyterian Church, 
32 Harvard Avenue, Brookline 
Village, where he performs tonight 
only (call 770-2183). 

OPERA. You can hear Mozart's The 
Magic Flute on period instruments 
tonight and tomorrow as Banchetto 
Musicale, Boston’s Baroque 
orchestra, gives a concert 
performance of this glorious opera. 
Banchetto’s 1986 offering of Don 
Giovanni won raves, and The Magic 
Flute, starring Sanford Sylvan (fresh 
from his Nixon in China stint) as 
Papageno, looks quite promising. It’s 
at Jordan Hall at the New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (call 876-7777), at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $10 to $19 
THEATER. Suffolk University’s 
Studebaker Movement Theater 
Company reprises Victorian 
Dreams, its 1988 dream play about 
“the slow seduction of a little boy 
into adulthood,” along with the 
Boston premieres of four new short 





FRIDAY: Photography and Boston University are both 150 years old; to 
celebrate the dual sesquicentennial, the Photographic Resource Center is 
presenting “Image and Publication,” an exhibit tracing the use of photography 
in 19th-century books. Photos taken in the medium’s infancy are included, as is 
a survey of books illustrated in various photo-mechanical printing methods. 
Call 353-0700. (In photo: Peter Henry Emerson's A Stiff Pull, from Pictures of 
East Anglian Life, 1888.) 


SOSSSSASSHSSSSSOSSHSHSSSSH SHOES SHSSHSHSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSESSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSESEEES 


introduce a rare screening of the great Swedish director Jan Troell’s first 
American film, 1974's Zandy’s Bride, in which Ullmann plays the mail-order 
bride of frontiersman Gene Hackman. Troell had just finished his epic duo, The 
Emigrants and The New Land, when this film was released, and it went through 
the theaters quickly. Tonight may be one of your few chances to catch it. Call 


FRIDAY: Liv Ullmann will appear at the Museum of Fine Arts tonight to 
267-9300, extension 306. 


eeerereeeeesteeeeeeeee 


SATURDAY: Just to prove 
he’s the most versatile 
guitarist in the jazz orbit, 
John Scofield is working, 
both live and on record, in a 
trio format with acoustic 
bass that allows him to run 
the gamut from straight- 
ahead standards to covers of 
the Meters. With bassist 
Anthony Cox and drummer 
John Reiley in support, 
Scofield will show us how 
it's done, at Nightstage, 
tonight only. Call 497-8200. 






























pieces incorporating such diverse 
elements as Mozart and space aliens. 
Curtain is at 8 tonight at C. Walsh 
Theater, 55 Temple Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $10, students and seniors 
pay $6; call 782-6226. 

ART. In his country’s pre-glasnost’ 
days, celebrated Soviet painter Erik 
Bulatov could not show his 
ideologically toned works in public. 
One of the USSR’s most influential 
contemporary artists, Bulatov will be 
present tonight from 5 to 7 for the 
public preview of his first full-scale 
exhibition, opening tomorrow at 
MIT’s List Visual Arts Center, 
Cambridge (call 253-4680). 

And at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, “Boston Now: 
Glass and Clay” opens, 
accompanied by “Boston Accent,” a 
three-month-long festival 
showcasing local filmmakers and 
videomakers, musicians, and 
readings by a diverse selection of 
Boston writers. The ICA’s at 955 
Boylston Street, Boston; call 
266-5152. 

DANCE. The Laura Knott Dance 
Company performs “Look Both 
Ways,” a combination of new and 
repertory works.tonight and 
tomorrow night at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
Street (call 577-1400). The program 
begins at 8 p.m.; tickets are $8. 


Sica 





THEATER. Beyond the Veil, a new 
mystery/thriller about spiritualism 
and the occult, trails two con men — 
a medium and his assistant — as 
they zero in on a victim, hoping to 
take her for every penny. Romance 
complicates matters and leads to a 
terrifying conclusion‘on:a Jacobean 
scale. It’s presented by 

Productions at French’s Opera * 

. House, 45 Fairmount Avenue, Hyde 
Park (call 254-7108). Curtain is at’8 
p.m.; tickets are $12, $9 for students 
and seniors. 

MUSIC. No fuss, no muss, just 
noisy, nasty, and nifty from both 
locals the Lemonheads and 
Chicago's Full Fathom Five, tonight 
at T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline Street, 

Cambridge. Call 492-0082. 

And across town there’s more of 
local interest in an unexpected spot 





as Mobius takes a break from its 


| usual experimental theater fare for its 
. “Ultimate Loft Party” self-benefit, 


featuring the Volcano Suns, Shy 
Five, A Scanner Darkly, and the 
Common Ground, The dancing starts 
at 8:30 p.m. at 283 Summer Street, in 


_Fort Point; tickets are $10. Call 


542-7416. 

ART. For the 12th annual Vernon 
Street Open Studios, one of 
Boston's oldest and largest artist 
communities opens its doors to allow 
the public to meet artists in their 
workplace and see what they're 
creating. More than 70 artists will 
take part, including painters, 
printers, sculptors, woodworkers, 
and animators. The studios, located 
at 6. and 20 Vernon Street, Somerville 
(call 625-7430), will be open from 
noon to 5 p.m. 

The Cyclorama’s getting a face 
lift, with a little bit of help; tonight's 
benefit, at the Boston Center for the 
Arts (539 Tremont Street, Boston; call 
426-5000), should provide a decent- 
sized push toward the $50,000 goal. 
Tickets go for $75 and include 
dinner, dancing to the swing band 
Cheek to Cheek, and a $10 spot at 
the Ace of Spades Casino. The fun 
begins at 7 p.m. with cocktails. 
CONFERENCE. To coincide with 
“Africa Oyé,” at the Opera House, a 
one-day conference, “The Black 
Aesthetic,” will include live music, 
dance, and panel discussions, Elma 
Lewis and the renowned 
percussionist Babatunde Olatunji, 
among others, will participate in the 
day’s events, which begin at 10 a.m. 
at St. Paul’s AME Church, 99 Bishop 
Drive, Central Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $5 in advance and $7 at 
the door. Call 492-7578. 
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THEATER. Storytellers in Concert 
presents Beer Heads and Lobster 
Tales, an evening of Down Eastern 
Maine humor performed by two of 
that state’s best-loved raconteurs, 
Robert Skoglund and Jackson 
Gillman. The stories start at 7:30 p.m. 
at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden Street, Cambridge (call 
628-5865). Tickets are $10. 
Continued on page 4 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 


this visit from the roof of the world is a must. At Sanders Theatre. Call 868-0793. 





SUNDAY: How exciting can a night out with a bunch of Tibetan monks be?- zp 
Plenty, if they're performing sacred dances and music. And especially Whén” 





they’re chanting — the Tibetan drones are both purer and more penetrating than 
their Indian counterparts, and if soundtracks for alert meditation are your thing 
(or if you're tired of the curds and whey passing for New Age trance inducers), 
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SUNDAY: Fresh from the 
Amnesty International tour, 
Senegal’s most soulful 
singer, Youssou N’Dour, 
returns to Boston for a rare 
Strand Theatre performance 
tonight. N’Dour backs his 
golden voice with explosive, 
mbalax-style percussion and 
savvy, state-of-the-art 
worldbeat. An ecstatic finale 
to a week of things African. 
Call 282-8000. 
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Continued from page 3 

Stories from the Other Side, — 
performance artist David Marquis’s 
tales and soliloquies, are based on his 
visits to Poland since the suppression 
of Solidarity. He uses slides and 
sculpted figures to create a “montage 
of Polish hospitality, fears, and 
lifestyles.” It’s at Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (call 
542-7416) at 8 p.m.; tickets are $6. 
MUSIC. Creative music for a variety 
of tastes can be heard around the city 
today and tonight. Top picks are the 
trio of guitarist Joe Morris, 
performing two sets at Necco Place 
(1 Necco Place, Boston; call 426-7744) 





as a prelude to its first-ever tour; and 
the Dinosaur Annex concert at New 
England Conservatory’s Jordan Hall 
(290 Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 
536-2142), a “Third Stream and 
Beyond” affair including the 
premiere performance of the 
Gunther Schuller/Ran Blake joint 
composition The Trial. Also worth a 
listen are Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser at Old South Church (645 
Boylston Street, Boston; call 
536-1970) at 4 p.m., and Stan 
Strickland’s quintet at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 
(41 Second Street, Cambridge; call 
577-1400) at 7 p.m. 





THE WEEK 
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MUSIC. It would almost have been 
more unexpected if he’d come out 
roaring just like yesterday, but ex- 
Hiisker Dii frontman Bob Mould 
chose to make his solo debut largely 
acoustic (!), sometimes sounding as 
sensitive as departed bandmate 
Grant Hart (!!). Actually, it’s kind of 
an art move, y’know, as confirmed 
by his back-up — including Anton 
Fier and Chris Stamey — on his first 
Boston solo gig tonight at the 
Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Call 254-2052. 
Hellos aud goodbyes are in order 
when Your Neighborhood 
Saxophone Quartet perform at the 
Middle East Restaurant tonight — 
hello to their new CD, What’s Gone 
(Coppens), which includes music 
from two performances in Holland; 
and goodbye to founding member 
Steve Adams, who makes his final 
US appearance with YNSQ before 
moving to Berkeley to join the ROVA 
saxophone quartet. The action starts 
at 9 p.m., and copies of the new CD 
will be available. The Middle East is 
at 472 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge {call 267-1071). 
THEATER. Tony-winning actress 
and erstwhile local favorite Maryann 
Plunkett performs excerpts from a 
new musical based on Jane Eyre at 
the Seventh Annual Eliot Norton 
Award, the presentation ceremony 
of Boston's most prestigious theater 
honor. Named for the retired critic 
and carrying a $1000 prize, the award 
this year will include entertainment, 
as well as a reception at Boston's 
Quality Inn. The awards will be 
presented at 6 p.m. at the Majestic 
Theatre, Tremont Street, Boston (call 
338-6643). 
SALON. Giinter Grass, the prolific 
German author, artist, and political 
activist, will read — in German — 
from his latest book, Zunge Zeigen, 
at 7:30 p.m. Presented in part by 
MIT, the free reading will be 
followed by a discussion in English. 
It takes place at Building 34-101, 50 
Vassar Street, at MIT, Cambridge 
(call 262-6050 or 253-4771). 
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MUSIC. On record, the Lemmings’ 
sound is pleasantly glossy and 
moody; live, though, they rock out 
harder, and singer Annette Kramer's 
voice hits closer to gritty Hynde 
territory. They're at the Hub Club 
(533 Washington Street, Boston; call 
451-6999) tonight, with the Blake 
Babies. 





MUSIC. Venerable Detroit sounds 
are offered tonight through Saturday, 
at the Regattabar (in the Charles 
Hotel, Cambridge; call 876-7777), 
where the impeccable Tommy 
Flanagan leads one of the most 
simpatico trios in jazz, featuring 
George Mraz and Kenny 
Washington. 
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THEATER. In A Refugee from 
Performance Art, Tom Janzen uses 
stories and music to explore the 
boundaries, if any, between life and 
performance art; he declares that 
they're the same but life gets less 
publicity. It’s happening at Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston (call 
542-7416), tonight at 8; tickets are $5 
to $7. 

° Still Life, Emily Mann's award- 
winning 1981 docudrama, is based 
on the true story of three people 
victim’7* ' by the Vietnam War. It’s 
pre +d by the Charlotte Saloman 
Theatre Company at the Leland 
Theatre, Boston Center for the 
Performing Arts, 541 Tremont Street, 
Boston (call 395-4338). Curtain is at 8 
tonight. Tickets are $8 ($10 on 
Saturday, May 13, when a 
Champagne reception is also 
included). 


K RIDAY 





THEATER. Andrei Serban, whose 
production of Moliére’s Sganarelle 
was one of the American Repertory 
Theatre's greatest hits, directs The 
Miser, the French master’s classic 
farce about a skinflint father and his 
spendthrift son in competition for 
the same woman. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre, the 
play stars Alvin Epstein as the odious 
Harpagon. It’s at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(call 547-8300). Curtain is at 8 p.m.; 
tickets are $14 to $28. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Banning Eyre, Paul D. Lehrman, 
Milo Miles, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 





MONDAY: Pulitzer Prize-winner Richard Wilbur will be honored and his work 
read from by Christopher Reeve (Superman), Stephen Hanan (from Cats), and 
Kathryn Walker (the The Adams Chronicles), among others, as part of “An 
Evening with Richard Wilbur.” Presented by Poets’ Theatre at Agassiz Theatre, 
the performance will include not only Wilbur's own poetry but also readings 
from his stellar verse translations of Moliére and Racine. Call 382-8080. 
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MONDAY /FRIDAY THE 12TH: 
This week’s Venus de Milo 
bookings are intriguing — kicking 
off with live music, wrapping up 
with theater. There’s been a lot of 
talk about blends of rap, funk, 
rock, and progressive, but De La 
Soul are one of the few who mix 
up forms in non-obvious ways 
and make music you can laugh 
with and dance to and that scorns 
ready classification. Hard to tell 
whether the intricate tape splices 
will translate to the stage, but it’s 
worth a shot to find out. Call 
421-9595. And Friday at the club 
you can sample Cowboy Mouth, 
the 1971 collaboration between 
Sam Shepard and Patti Smith. It’s 
the two-person tale of a woman 
who kidnaps a guy from the 
streets and tries to turn him into 
“a rock and roll Jesus with a 
cowboy mouth.” American Toe 
Starr Theatre presents it at 9:30 
p-m.; call 277-1368. 
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WEDNESDAY: Given what the Regattabar and the ICA are offering, “Great 
Detroit Music, Classic to the Future” might be the jazz theme tonight. On the 
visionary end, we get our first visit from Griot Galaxy, who have world music 
in their blood and ties to the excellent Roscoe Mitchell Sound Ensemble. 
They’re at the ICA; call 266-5152. 
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Young at heart — 








FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Cats, Andrew Lloyd Webber's smash Broadway musical, 
is on its way to — of all places — the Worcester Centrum, 
where it runs from June 9 through 11. Creative drapery 
will help transform the cavernous space into something 
resembling a traditional theater, but the show probably 
wouldn't suffer too greatly without that effort — its 
spectacular effects could feasibly stretch across even such 
a vast space. Call 787-8000. 











MARTHA SWOPE/CATS 


The whole idea of a festival is to let a hundred flowers 
bloom, and that’s just what the Great Woods Folk 
Festival promises on June 10 — a big bill that’s eclectic 
without trying too hard to be all things to all fans. 
Among our favorites: Bonnie Raitt, coming off her 
best record in years and always radiant in concert — 
one of the few performers who can make the audience 
feel as if it had climbed right up on stage with her. 
Ditto Richard Thompson, except that he’s 
mesmerizing without ever seeming all that chummy. 
Beausoleil, Cajun-country masters of the live gig who 
can throw a party with heartbreak and hilarity in 
equal measure. Also appearing are Karla Bonoff, Liv 
Taylor, David Bromberg, Shawn Colvin, and the 
Washington Squares. Call 782-8000. 


DEBORAH FRANKEL/CAPITOL RECORDS 


NEXT WwW 








After a year in Belgium, where his often beautiful, often 
shocking dances have sparked considerable controversy, 
Mark Mortis will visit Boston next month for his only 
American performance, a premiere of Purcell’s opera 
Dido and Aeneas. Morris and his Brussels-based 
company will perform with 35 singers and musicians 
from the celebrated Emmanuel Music Group, conducted 
by Craig Smith, with soloists including Mary Westbrook- 
Geha, Lynn Torgove, and James Maddalena. Tickets for 
some of the performances are still left; call 492-7578. 











Sunday, May 21, it won’t just signify the end of Boston 

Ballet's 25th Anniversary Season, it will mark the 
retirement of Laura Young, who has been with the company 
since day one, before it was even known as Boston Ballet. If 
you've seen this lady dance, you're well acquainted with the 
exuberance and joy and artistry she brings to the stage. But 
whether you have or not, you shouldn't miss this last chance. 

The ballet is Don Quixote, the role is Kitri, considered by 
ballerinas around the world as one of the most technically 
challenging in the classical repertoire. Young agrees; she 
explains that, here particularly, “you somehow find the stamina 
somewhere inside.” How does she feel about Kitri? “Kitri and I 
have had an intimate relationship,” she laughs. Indeed, she has 
performed Kitri for many years, and it has taken her all over the 
world. 

Don Quixote is based on the novel by Cervantes, but don’t 
panic if you haven't read it yet (and you know who you are). It 
wouldn't help. Neither would Cliff's Notes, or even seeing Man 
of La Mancha. The ballet focuses on the young and beautiful 
Kitri, who is carrying ora flirtation with the barber Basilio, 
despite her father’s wish that she marry a more suitable, well, 
suitor. Don Quixote and his faithful sidekick, Sancho Panza, are 
central characters, of course, but they’re like Drosselmeier in 


W hen the curtain goes down at the Wang Center on 








The Nutcracker; it’s Kitri and Basilio who do the real dancing. 


Although she has reached 40, Young's retirement may seem 
untimely to those who have followed her during her career, and 
especially over the last few years. Her joie de vivre has increased 
with each season. So why is she leaving the stage now? “There 
comes a time when you aren’t willing to tolerate the [physical] 
pain every. morning anymore.” And she thinks it’s wiser to retire 
when you are at the height of your abilities, rather than hang on 
until it is a mere memory. Young will devote most of her 
energies to directing, teaching, and choreographing for the 
junior company, Boston Ballet II, a job that she loves. I asked 
whether working with these younger dancers has helped her 
stay so youthful in her own dancing. She said yes, but she 
emphasized that real happiness on stage, the kind that reaches 
up to the top of the balcony, comes with maturity. 

That may seem a contradiction. More energy with age? But 
Young is a case in point. Right now she would like to keep her 
options open. In addition to her responsibilities with the junior 
company, she feels that coaching the first team could be 
rewarding. (At a recent rehearsal, rather than collapse on the 
floor and rest after a difficult variation, she was in the corner 
helping another dancer who was having trouble with a step.) 
There may be hope for her fans, too. Young says that, without 
the everyday pressure of rehearsing, “guest” performances may 
be a possibility at some point. “Then again,” she muses, “I 
might enjoy not waking up in pain every day.” 

Boston Ballet presents Don Quixote from May 11 to May 21 at 
the Wang Center; Young will be dancing Kitri May 12, 14, 17, 
and 21. Call 787-8000. 

— Janine Parker 
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Hooray for 
“Africa Oye!’ 


isa hassles and a political 
mess complete with 
burnings, lootings, and 


even mutilations prevented “ Africa 
Oyé!” from leaving Senegal on 
schedule; so the 42-member troupe 
spent most of Wednesday traveling to 
the US rather than in Boston 
loosening up for the planned 
premiere show at the Opera House. 

Because of the one-day delay, the 
show’s run, part of the Dance 
Umbrella series, has been extended to 
include a performance Sunday 
evening at 7:30, in addition to the 
scheduled 3 p.m. matinee. 
(Performances tonight and tomorrow 
are at 8,p.m.) 

The show's dancers, singers, and 
musicians range from the Western- 
influenced pop of Papa Wemba to the 
dancing and chanting of Pygmies 
who've never performed outside their 
native Gabon. In the middleground 
are Guinean dancers and drummers, 
who have performed in Los Angeles. 
“Africa Oyé!” promises what the 
most colorful, thorough immersion 
into African tribal arts you can 
experience this side of an excursion to 
a faraway village in Zaire. For tickets, 
call 492-7578. (Coinciding with the 
show is Saturday's day-long 
conference “The Black Aesthetic,” 
featuring, among others, Elma Lewis 











and acclaimed percussionist 
Babatunde Olatunji. It too is 
presented by Dance Umbrella. See 
“Eight Days a Week.”) 

After its Opera House run, the 
show, produced by Mel Howard, 
heads to New York, then on to 
various other American cities. 


Changes at 
Dance Umbrella 


On the heels of the “Africa Oyé!” 
hubbub comes the announcement 
that Dance Umbrella’s general 
manager, Deborah Kittredge, is 
leaving. During her two years there, 
the Umbrella’s staff swelled from two 
persons to 10, and some credit her 
with making the organization what it 
is today. Kittredge will attend 
Simmons College’s Graduate School 
of Management. Who'll take her 
place? Suzy Cheston, a former unit 
manager at WGBH radio, who's been 
working at Dance Umbrella asa 
marketing committee member and 
has been organizing special events as 
a volunteer. 

Kittredge says that everyone at the 
Umbrella is “really excited” about 
Cheston’s new role, explaining that 
Cheston’s background in public 
broadcast management (she has a 
graduate degree), and her special 
interest in outreach and program 
development, will help carry on 
Dance Umbrella’s recent pattern of 
impressive growth. 
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‘| From Russia with hype 


by Charles Taylor 


Can glasnost’ survive Little Vera? 
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LITTLE VERA. Directed by Vasily 
Pichul. Written by Maria Khmelik. 
With Natalya Negoda, Andrei Sokolov, 
Yuri Nazarov, and Ludmila Zaitseva. 
An International Film Exchange Ltd. 
release. At the Nickelodeon and the 
Janus. 





working-class drama Little Vera 

weren't from the USSR, it wouldn’t 
have received any of the hoopla that’s 
accompanied its American release. In- 
deed, I doubt this dull, dreary melo- 
drama would even have made it here. 
The focus of all the attention has been on 
the nude scene of Natalya Negoda — 
which, we're told, is steamy stuff by 


L et’s cut right to the chase: if the 


¥ 4 Pe # ani ‘ 3 
talya Negoda and Andrei Sokolov: it only looks steamy. 





Soviet standards. It may well be, and the 
film's grunginess, its focus on lives that 
official portraits of the USSR might 
prefer to condemn or ignore altogether, 
is doubtless an advance for Soviet cin- 
ema. But Little Vera is still sloppily 
made, unfocused, technically inept, 
basically uninteresting. We’ve seen this 
authentic dinginess in other earnest 
prole dramas; that we’ve never seen it 
from the USSR doesn’t make Little Vera 
any less dingy. 

Vera (Negoda), just out of school and 
waiting to begin a career as a telephone 
operator, is a layabout more interested 
in gussying herself up and hanging out 
with her friend Lena (Aleksandra 
Tabakova) than in getting on with her 














life. You can tell from her fishnet 
stockings and imitation leather mini- 
skirt, the radio that blares imitation rock 
and roll, the poster of Meryl Streep and 
Roy’Scheider on her bedroom wail, that 
she’s hooked on Western culture. (That 
poster may be a clue to the movie's suc- 
cess: if the best Soviet audiences have to 
look forward to is Still of the Night, no 
wonder 50 million of them have gone to 
see this thing.) She sulks around her 
family apartment, suffering the disap- 
proval of her truck-driver father (Yuri 
Nazarov), who drinks himself into a 
stupor each night ‘while her mother 
(Ludmila Zaitseva) works the late shift 
at a sewing factory. The plot follows 
Vera’s relationship with Sergei (Andrei 






Sokolov), a brutish student who picks 
her up one night, proposes marriage out 
of the blue, then moves in with Vera and 
her parents, creating even more tension. 

The simplicity of that description can’t 
begin to suggest how disjointed this 
movie is. Director Vasily Pichul cuts 
scenes abruptly short and moves on with 
no rhyme or reason. We're given no idea 
why Sergei, a stud who seems unlikely to 
settle down, proposes to Vera at all, or 
why he wants to move in with her 
family, whom he despises. Vera is a 
thoroughly unappealing heroine, selfish, 
sullen, rude, and dim. She lies about 
being pregnant so her mother will accept 
Sergei, and she doesn’t register the 
slightest protest when the self-satisfied 
pig abuses her parents. That she puts up 
with him at all won’t do any more to 
endear her to you. And her parents are 


Film 


such defeated, worn characters that you 
feel tired just watching them. The whole 
film is so inert, it’s a relief when Vera's 
father, in a drunken rage, stabs Sergei 
with a kitchen knife; at least someone 
has done something. When Pichul isn’t 
recording Vera and Sergei’s nowhere-to- 
go-but-down affair, he jams the camera 
into the crowded apartment or up against 
the actors’ faces, until you feel as if the 
constant screaming were banging off the 
walls of your head. 

I understand that Pichul means to be 
true to the dreariness of these lives, but 
does that have to mean such a graceless, 
charmless piece of dishrag filmmaking? 
Where is the vitality, the humor, the 
sexiness that the movie’s admirers have 
praised? At Little Vera, you're stuck 
looking at the grainy, washed-out pho- 
tography, the unmatched shots or the 
out-of-focus ones, the wavering camera. 
When the mother proposed drinking a 
toast to “everything good,” I muttered, 
“Like camera operators who can keep the 
damn thing steady.” 

A few weeks ago, I read about a 
forthcoming book whose thesis is that 
glasnost’ is a ruse concocted by the KGB 
to lure the West into a false sense of 
security. Now I’m wondering whether all 
this publicity, about the emergence of 
Soviet cinema — not to mention the 
business that Little Vera is doing — 
mightn’t be the result of some crafty film 
distributor's ruse to lure Western au- 
diences into the art house. i) 















by Steve Vineberg ? 


CRIMINAL LAW. Directed by Martin 
Campbell. Written by Mark Kasdan. 
With Gary Oldman, Kevin Bacon, Tess 
Harper, and Karen Young. A Hemdale 
release. At the Cheri and the Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 





to tumble down a ravine with a 

smoldering corpse, run screaming 
through a rainstorm, slam himself 
around a racquet-ball court like a man 
possessed, and play his final scene with 
his hair matted with blood and more 
blood streaming down his face and neck. 
Did he take this role — his first in an 
American picture — because of the 
number of masochistic poses he got to 
strike in two hours? 

In this picture he’s cast as the attor- 
ney hero and Kevin Bacon is his psy- 
chotic client, whom he gets off on a 
murder charge and then tries to trap 
(when Bacon turns out to be guilty and 
kills again). But Oldman has it all over 
Bacon when it comes to scenery-chew- 
ing displays of lunacy. The movie be- 
gins with an epigraph from Nietzsche 
— “Whoever fights monsters should 
see to it that in the process he does not 
become a monster. And whenever you 
look into the abyss, the abyss looks back 
at you.” The point (a pretty stale one) is 
that the lawyer, seeking to avenge the 
evil his insane client has perpetrated, 
nearly steps over the edge into evil and 
insanity himself. The way Oldman plays 
the role, though, he’s far gone almost 
from the moment he walks on the 
screen. 

The Nietzsche send-off should clue 
you in to how inflated and self-important 
Criminal Law is. This is no mere thriller, 


I n Criminal Law, Gary Oldman gets 



























Failing the bar 


What Criminal Law needs is a good attorney 


it’s a thesis thriller, and the reason it 
crawls on for a full 20 minutes after the 
plot’s been sewn up is that it’s still got to 
prove its goddamn thesis (that whoever 
fights monsters, etc.). The director, 
Martin Campbell, lingers lovingly on 
broken glass in a sink, shafts of light 
streaming from a high casement, dirty 
rain on a picture window — he doesn’t 
shoot scenes, he composes them. And 
with Gary Oldman ripping into some 
kind of hysterics (crying, laughing, rag- 
ing) in the center of nearly every frame, 
Campbell walks away with the grand 
prize in the 1989 Nicolas Roeg Fake Art 
Sweepstakes. 

Oldman’s sensational performance in 
his first featured role — as Sid Vicious in 
Sid and Nancy — prompted critics to dub 
him the first British Method actor, but he 
hasn't been much good in anything 
since, and now he seems to have made 
the fatal mistake of believing his own 
press. As Ben Chase in Criminal Law, he 
wallows in the worst Method excesses, 
though he’s not convincingly American 
for a moment. His voice is dull and 
inexpressive, but with weird, tiny bub- 
bles floating around in it, and he keeps 
his jaw tight — it seems that when he 
moves his mouth around too much he 
loses his accent. It doesn’t help that his 
make-up gives him a dead-fish look and 
his hair seems about to fly away. For 
sheer perversity, Oldman’s upswept 
coiffe matches Ian McKellen’s curlicued 
wig in Scandal. 

It’s hard to believe anyone would have 
wanted to option Mark Kasdan’s script, 
which is the damnedest mix of solemn 
Freudianizing and Gothic hokum you 
can imagine. The movie consists of one 
howler after another. When Chase goes 


snooping around Martin Thiel’s (Bacon’s) 
family manse, its dark mahogany cor- 
ridors lit like something out of Jane Eyre, 
he discovers that Martin’s bedroom is full 
of creepy nautical paraphernalia, and 
that he’s got a secret tunnel in his 
wardrobe. Chase hears ghostly screams 
from upstairs, where Martin’s mother, a 
gynecologist, has her office. On the wall 
in the front hall is a full-sized portrait of 
Martin's great-grandfather, an unsmiling 
brigand in military uniform with a 
sheathed sword, Civil War whiskers — 
and Kevin Bacon’s baby face. It’s like one 
of those joke photographs tourists pose 
for in period costume. 

There’s little enough to commend in 
this movie, but Phil Meheux’s bleak 
cinematography is terrific, and so is the 
dissonant score by Jerry Goldsmith, 
though the way they’re both used is 
deplorable — they're part of Campbell's 
fancy-gloves approach. They come off a 
lot better than anyone in the cast, 
anyway. Oldman certainly gives the 
most ludicrous performance, but Kevin 
Bacon's see-through psycho isn’t a whole 
lot subtler (if Ben can’t spot what a nut 
this guy is within five minutes, he has no 
business practicing law). Karen Young (a 
rank amateur) as the roommate of one of 
Martin’s victims and Tess Harper (a real 
pro) as a homicide detective make no 
sense of their roles, which consist mostly 
of fussing and kicking and gritting their 
teeth in the background while Ben and 
his evil doppelganger square off. There’s 
so much intense bad acting in this movie 
I kept wondering how the actors re- 
sponded when they saw themselves up 
on the screen. Did they try to hide under 
their seats, or did they think, “Now 
that’s real art’? 0 








Trailers 


441 always like a dog,” said G.K. 
I Chesterton’s Father Brown, “as 


long as it isn’t spelled 
backwards.” That’s what goes wrong 
with K-9, a comedy about two police 
officers, one of whom “is just a little 
smarter than the other.” It stars James 
Belushi, so you gotta figure his partner — 
a German shepherd named Jerry Lee 
Lewis — is the smarter one. I can see 
Jerry Lee (nicknamed “the Killer,” of 
course) as a Cary Grant/Charade type, or 
maybe Sean Connery: cool, sophisticat- 
ed, ready to meet any emergency. He’d 
have played off well against Don Adams, 
or a self-depreciating Bruce Willis. Even a 
self-depreciating James Belushi. But the 
filmmakers don’t have the courage of 
their own publicity. They want Belushi to 
come off as the real hero, so instead of 
letting Jerry Lee be a classy canine (“K-9” 
— yep), they make the dog into a nerdy, 
neurotic sidekick (is the idea that he 
works cheaper than John Candy or Bill 
Murray?). And that keeps screwing up 
the plot — who’s gonna believe that Mel 
Harris (from thirtysomething) would 
prefer Belushi to Jerry Lee? The tip-off is 
that Belushi gets top billing. It shouldn’t 
happen to a dog. At the Allston and the 

Charles and in the suburbs. 
— Jeffrey Gantz 


SPACE SHOTS 3-D 


pace Shots 3-D, an hour-long 
4 lecture slide show of stereoscopic 


photography through the past 
hundred years put together by 3-D 
enthusiast and photographer Ron Labbe, 
manages, for a while at least, to be a 
diverting novelty. Labbe’s live commen- 
tary has the air of an ambitious student 
project (with a regrettable tendency 
toward very bad jokes), but he’s amassed 
quite a collection, and you can forgive 











ing. 


Casablanca. 





Ruth Prawer Jhabvala at the BPL 


uth Prawer Jhabvala has been named the first recipient of the Philip G. and 
Julius J. Epstein Award for Outstanding Career Achievement in Screenwrit- 


The Epstein Award, bestowed by the Associates of the Boston Public Library, is 
named for the legendary writing team whose credits include a 1943 Oscar for 


Jhabvala’s own many credits include Heat and Dust (above), the parallel story of 
how two Englishwomen of different generations succumb to India’s allure, and A 
Room with a View, where caste and class clash in an adaptation of E.M. Forster's 
work. She. is part of the troika of independent filmmakers that includes director 
James Ivory and producer Ismail Merchant. 

Jhabvala is to receive the award in a public ceremony at Friday, May 5, at 8 p.m., 
in the Boston Public Library’s Rabb Lecture Hall. A reception will follow at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. For reception reservations, call 536-5400, extension 212. 
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Lucille Ball, 


1911-1989 


by Robin Dougherty 


ver the years, Lucille Ball 
OC stones up hearty doses of 

domestic mishaps, Charlie 
Chaplin antics, blind determination, and 
vaudeville along with her 
Vitameatavegamins — and burped it all 
back into our living rooms. Since 1951, 
hardly a day has gone by without an 
episode of I Love Lucy on the air. And 
more often than not, we find ourselves 
mirrored by the clown on the other side 
of the screen — in the same way that 
Lucy, standing in front of a “looking 
glass,” dressed as Harpo Marx in one of 
the series’s finest episodes, went face to 
face with the great clown himself. 

Now that she’s gone, it seems amaz- 
ing that anyone could put together a sit- 
com, much less a career, with only a 
ditsy redhead and a Cuban bandleader. 
(It sounds like one of Lucy Ricardo’s 
typically harebrained break-into-show- 
business schemes.) But in fact, the televi- 
sion program that one-time Goldwyn 
Girl and radio actress Lucille Ball and 
musician husband Desi Arnaz put to- 
gether took first place in the ratings dur- 
ing four of its six years on the air. 

After the show ceased production, in 
1957, Lucy herself proved to be tele- 
vision’s most consistently popular en- 
tity, spawning a succession of Lucy 
shows (almost all of which aired on 
CBS at 9 p.m. on Monday nights) and 
countless reruns. She picked up the Has- 
ty Pudding Award last year, though her 
most recent television job, exclusive of 
this spring’s Oscars ceremony, was 
1986's short-lived Life with Lucy. In 
1985, she starred in the TV-movie The 
Stone Pillow, playing a bag lady with 
dignity and aplomb. 

What Lucy did changed television. I 
Love Lucy was the first show to be 
filmed before a live studio audience 
(Desilu Productions pioneered the now 
commonplace multi-camera filming 
technique). But, as surely everyone’s no- 
ticed by now, the force that drove the 
show’s success was its madcap depiction 
of normal situations exaggerated to 


comic proportion. The Ricardos and 
next-door neighbors the Mertzes (Vivian 
Vance and William Frawley) were the 
prototype for the two-couple interaction 
sit-com set-up that crops up again and 
again — The Honeymooners, The. Dick 
Van Dyke Show, England’s Good 
Neighbors, and lately on Duet and even 
thirtysomething. Unlike the Arnazes, the 
Ricardos were everyday folk that au- 
diences could identify with. Often 
enough Lucy and Ricky’s main concern 
was paying the rent. 

And so when Lucy gets a bowling 
trophy stuck on her head or gets stranded 
outside on a window ledge (once dressed 
in a Superman costume for the benefit of 
Little Ricky's birthday party), her antics 
make us laugh. And entertainment as an 
end in itself is what made I Love Lucy 
such a welcome antidote to the picture- 
perfect families that have filled up so 
many sit-com living rooms. since the 
1950s. If only Donna Reed had aspired to 
getting on stage at the Tropicana. 

The character that Lucille Ball created 
has found her place in pop culture’s 
pantheon as the embodiment of human 
chaos rubbing up against control. She 
took slapstick off the vaudeville stage 
and plopped it down on the living-room 
floor. And, proof positive that comedy is 
often the best weapon of the disen- 
franchised, she became a pre-feminist 
promise that you can’t keep a good 
woman down: Lucy’s desire to break into 
show business was the signal that 
creativity outside the home was not 
merely an option but, often enough, a 
thing to be had, at any cost. 

I'd like to think Lucille Ball stormed 
the Pearly Gates last week wearing an 
oversized headdress — the one Lucy 
Ricardo wore during her (very) short- 
term job a chorus girl. As she walks 
down the celestial staircase, the gigantic 
headdress, a feather and sequin number 
left over from the Ziegfeld Follies, tilts 
this way and that, pitching the glorious 
redhead headfirst into the clouds. 

Ba-ba-lu. 0 





the higgledy-piggledy procession from 
travel shots to cheesecake to formal 
portraits. 

The most enjoyable part of the show is 
the long section devoted to the View 
Master. If you grew up with one of these, 
it's amusing to see the slides of ‘60s TV 
shows like Batman or The Addams 
Family, and those odd slides devoted to 
cartoon characters that used sculpted, 
posed figures instead of drawings and 
that have the look of a cuckoo diorama. 
You get a chance to giggle over the 
remembered, shared junk of childhood. 

Unfortunately, Labbe doesn’t see his 
material this way. It’s his contention that 
since ordinary photography is flat, 3-D 
more accurately represents the way we 
see life, and that the decline of the 
gimmick, after its burst of 50s popularity, 
represents a major creative loss. What he 
seems not to understand is that the kitsch 
of this stuff is its major attraction. There’s 
some clever work in the contemporary 
section that ends the show, particularly 
one shot taken from the top of a tall ship 
mast looking straight down, but I didn’t 
see anything that wouldn't be as im- 
pressive in a flat print. And I'm not 
convinced that the floating, disembodied 
feeling of stereo photography is a more 
natural way of viewing the world. Labbe 
would have us believe that everything he 
shows us is art, but when you're looking 

_ata3-D pin-up of Jayne Mansfield, you'd 
like to think he’s pulling your leg. At the 
Coolidge Corner, Friday, May 5, through 


Sunday, May 7. 
— Charles Taylor 


CHECKING OUT 


t's dismaying to find David Leland, 
I who’s been responsible for some of 

the most remarkable English films of 
the past few years (he wrote Mona Lisa 
and Personal Services and wrote and 
directed Wish You Were Here), making 
his American directorial debut with this 
desperate, cheerless knockabout farce. It 
stars Jeff Daniels as Ray Macklin, who 


freaks out when his best friend keels over 
suddenly from a heart attack; his way of 
confronting his own mortality is to 
convince himself he must be next on the 
list. 

The script, by the brazenly untalented 
Joe Eszterhas (he wrote last year's 
monumental jaw-dropper Betrayed), is 
basically a reworking of the junky Burt 
Reynolds comedy The End, but without 
the central plot gimmick that would give 
it some kind of plausible structure: the 
Reynolds character believed he was 
going to die because of an X-ray mix-up. 
Since The End was already a retread of 
someone else’s idea — J.B. Priestley’s in 
the bittersweet 1950 Last Holiday — it’s a 
very tired and worn hand-me-down by 
this time, and Eszterhas has stripped it of 
whatever appeal it once had. 

It's not clear what Leland thought he 
wanted to do with this material. He 
hasn't been able to lend .it any style, 
though there’s an undercurrent of melan- 
choly running through Ian Wilson's 
photography, which views LA as one 
continuous muted Maxfield Parrish 
painting. (You also get the feeling 
Wilson, who shot Wish You Were Here, 
fell in love with the pop decrepitude of 
Southern California; the movie is touch- 
ing to look at — it lacks the hard edge 
Americans tend to give to LA settings.) 
The way the filmmakers have con- 
structed Ray’s confrontation with his 
own fears about dying, it has certain 
Jonathan Demme-esque elements. It’s a 
kind of odyssey through a world peopled 
by strange characters, and some of them 
are played by Demme's friends: Stephen 
Tobolowsky in a funny bit as a 
pharmacist who’s as death-obsessed as 


’ Ray; Adelle Lutz, amusingly weird as a 


cardiologist with an unexplainable Asian 
accent; David Byrne as a bartender. 

And of course the presence of Jeff 
Daniels links it to Something Wild. Poor 
Daniels works like hell in this role; he’s 
frantically revved up, as if he thought his 
energy might power the movie and save 
it from sinking. Checking Out make my 


head ache, but by the end I wanted to 
hand Daniels the Excedrin. At the Copley 
Place. 

— Steve Vineberg 


LOST ANGELS 


ost Angels gives itself away pretty 

quickly. The teen hero Tim (Beastie 

Boy Adam Horovitz), just released 
from juvenile hall and believing he’s 
headed home, is instead dropped off by 
his mother and stepfather at a private 
mental hospital for teens. When he tells 
the doctor in charge he has no intention 
of staying there, the facility's beefy 
guards clear the room of the other kids, 
descend upon Tim, and subdue and 
sedate him. 

Lost Angels claims to be about the 
burgeoning private mental hospitals for 
teens, hospitals that are becoming a 
dumping ground for well-to-do kids 
whose parents can’t, or won't, deal with 
them. That might have been a subject. 
But what the screenwriter, playwright 
Michael Weller, and director Hugh 
Hudson have made is the hoariest kind 
of misunderstood, unloved JD melo- 
drama, slicked up with a zonked ‘80s 
ambiance. This movie wants badly to be 
the Rebel Without a Cause of the ‘80s, 
and you can detect pieces of other 
pictures like Less Than Zero, Bad Boys, 
Ordinary People, even West Side Story 
floating around in it. 

Weller makes almost every adult in the 
film an insensitive materialistic clod, and 
Hudson complies with close-ups that 
make the actors seem to emerge from the 
frame and loom over your seat. The 
exception is the saintly troubled shrink: 
Donald Sutherland sporting a shock of 
white hair and beard. Sutherland is 
exceptionally talented at playing quiet, 
ordinary, decent characters, but he can’t 
get beyond this role’s savior-of-youth 
trappings. This doctor's seal of approval 
seems to be that he’s battling a drinking 
problem and his marriage is falling apart 
— as if Weller and Hudson thought only 
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‘Adam Horovitz: no Rebel_- 


an adult whose life is in turmoil can reach 


these kids. 
The teen roles are no more im- 
aginatively conceived, and Adam 


Horovitz doesn’t project much of any- 
thing, least of all charisma. In fact, with 
his black buzz cut and doofus’s smirk, 
and a succession of the ugliest shirts I've 
ever seen, it’s almost as if the young Jerry 
Lewis had been put in a parody of 
teenagers-in-trouble movies. 

It was obvious from Hugh Hudson's 
first movie, the overrated Chariots of 
Fire, that he could barely tell a coherent 
story. Here he gets to show off his 
background in commercials with jazzy 
lighting and camera angles (many of 
which make no sense), but he still has 
next to no notion of character, pacing, 
wit, suspense, or authenticity. Hudson 
and Weller finish off Lost Angels with a 
dedication to their young sons “and their 
generation.” What these two don’t know 
about young people is almost as much as 
they don’t know about making movies. 
At the Paris, the Harvard Square, and the 
Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 
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by Carolyn Clay 


EW YORK — The Heidi Chroni- 
N cles may have copped the 1989 

Pulitzer, but its 40ish heroine had 
wanted all the glittering prizes. Having 
come of age in the ‘60s and had her 
consciousness raised in the ‘70s, she finds 
herself, at the waning end of the ‘80s, 
coming up short. A middle-aged woman 
increasingly alienated and isolated, she’s 
still carrying the romantic torch she 
should've used to incinerate her lingerie. 
And it’s not just men by whom Heidi 
feels betrayed; they, in fact, have merely 
been their prickish Peter Pan selves. But 
whatever happened to liberalism, 





n Allen and Peter Friedman: plugging 


‘Swiss miss 


The Heidi Chronicles’ uncommon woman and others 


feminism, uncommon women and 
others? “I feel stranded,” Heidi Holland 
tells the alumnae of the posh all-girls 
high school from which she graduated, 
back in 1965. “And I thought the point 
was that we were all in this together.” 
As New Yorker critic Mimi Kramer has 
pointed out, the alumnae-lunch speech 
that Heidi makes midway through the 
second act of Wendy Wasserstein’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play, though it 
has little to do with any plot that goes 
before or aft, is the crux of the material. 
And its effectiveness, coupled with its 
disjointedness, characterizes The Heidi 






Chronicles — a play that does everything 
wrong yet turns out right. Not wrong 
exactly, but too easily, too glibly. This is 
one of those theater pieces that catapults 
through several decades via short black- 
out scenes Scotch- together with 
slide collages and rock and roll. Are your 
eyes rolling yet? Believe me, mine were 
doing 180s in their sockets. But for all its 
structural cheap tricks, all its blatant 
yanking at our Woodstock Nation-ality, 
Heidi fails to get your goat. It’s tou damn 
likable and too damn true. 

Wasserstein, 38, is an Off Broadway 
playwright whose previous comedies 


include Uncommon Women and Others, 
a Mary McCarthy-esque recap of scaling 
Mount Holyoke, and Isn’t It Romantic, 
about a nice 28-year-old Jewish girl out to 
conquer cellulite and her parents. There 
is more to The Heidi Chronicles — “one 
woman's journey” through 25 years of 
modern life, as filtered through the 
generational zeitgeist and Johanna Spy- 
ri‘s classic novel. (Which, for those of you 
who don’t remember back beyond 
Shirley Temple, is divided into two parts, 
“Heidi's Years of Learning and Travel” 
and “Heidi Makes Use of What She Has 
Learned”). 

The play, which incubated at Play- 
wrights Horizons (and was workshopped 
at Seattle Rep, home base of director Dan 
Sullivan), has just moved to Broadway. 
It's a new address for Wasserstein, 
though not for actress Joan Allen, the 
Steppenwolf Theatre Company veteran 
who won last year’s Best Actress Tony 
for Burn This and makes of Heidi 
Holland an engaging intellectual 
schlemiel who is also as regal, and as 
remote, as Queen Noor. 

Heidi is an art historian of the PhD 
persuasion, and both acts of The Heidi 
Chronicles open with her slide shows of 
“women in art,” allegedly presented to a 





lecture-hall-sized survey class at Colum- 
bia. Among the works discussed are Lily 
Martin Spencer’s Fading Light and Lila 
Cabot Perry’s Lady in Evening Dress, 
both of whose subjects strike Heidi as 
slightly “removed from the occasions at 
hand” — not unlike herself in work and 
life. 

As an art scholar, Heidi remarks, she 
falls somewhere between the artist and 
the casual observer. As q person, she is — 
as on-again-off-again lover Scoop Rose- 
nbaum remarks — a “true believer” 
destined to be permanently hurt by the 
events of her era because she fails to 
recognize them as “just a phase.” At the 
same time, she is a little stand-offish, 
shying away, for example, from the 
gushy comminglings of the early 
women’s movement. (Reproached dur- 
ing a rap-group session for “not sharing” 
with her sisters, she admits, “I’m stingy 
that way.” And when she finally spills 
the Scoop obsession, it's met with the 
classic show of feminine sympathy: 
“Your asshole sounds just like my 
asshole.’’) 

Which brings us to what's most 
interesting about The Heidi Chronicles. 
By her own admission, Wasserstein set 
out to write about “the panoply of 

See HEIDI, page 18 











Marine Mamet 


Lakeboat is a see-worthy vessel 


by Bill Marx 


LAKEBOAT, by David Mamet. 
Directed by Paul Dervis. Music created 
and played by Brian Hess. Set designed 
by Sara Chazen. Costumes by Kate 
Talbot. Lighting by Lorraine Fischer. 
With Paul Battaglia, Mickey O’Connor, 
Wattie Taylor, Bill Tivernan, Craig 
Kahn, Michael Rini, Don Scope, and 
Joe Frustaci. At the Alley Theatre, 
Thursdays through Sundays through 
June 3. 


in ships, David Mamet’s macho 

men can’t seem to broaden their 
hormonal horizons — Lakeboat's sailors 
are as steeped in foul-mouthed self- 
destruction as their landlubbing counter- 
parts. But the shipboard confinement 
adds a chilling twist to the customary 
writhings of the playwright’s male 
animals. These poor guys are walking the 
deck when they'd rather be prowling the 
town, and the tense, claustrophobic 
atmosphere makes Mamet's early, some- 
what clumsy play (originally written in 
1970 and revised nine years later) an 
intriguing precursor ‘& his later studies of 
patriarchal manners. 

Perhaps because Lakeboat examines 
put-upon workers rather than sharkish 
wheeler-dealers, the tough-talking 
drama has an undertow of tenderness 
that Glengarry Glen Ross and Speed-the- 
Plow lack. It’s an absurdist vision 
populated by blue-collar Vladimirs and 
Estragons waiting for understanding 
rather than Godot. Like so many of 


FE ven when they go down to the sea 


Beckett's fated wonderers, Mamet's 
seamen are on a wearying, predestined 
voyage, their Merchant Marine vessel, 
the T. Harrison, going from port to port 
on the Great Lakes and symbolizing 
(somewhat patly) life’s ship of fools. 

As one of the sailors informs us, the 
lakeboat is “the floating home of 45 men 
... a small world.” And Mamet's yo-ho- 
ho universe could fit on a globe the size 
of a basketball, with the crew whiling 
away its time arguing about movie-star 
heroics, spinning yarns about women- 
bashing and superior cockmanship, and 
making tentative attempts to forge some 
kind of community. The emptiness of the 
men’s existence — one watches a’set of 
gauges for four hours at a stretch, 
another makes sandwiches — 
emphasizes their powerlessness, as well 
as the habitual nature of the work and its 
boredom. Drawing on braggadocio and 
misogyny, fantasy and memory, the 
sailors try to make their lives bearable: a 
rumor about the cook’s having been 
mugged evolves into a lurid tale of 
Mafia- and CIA-backed assassination 
before it’s discovered the man missed the 
ship’s departure because he overslept. 

Lakeboat's telegraphic dialogue 
(spaced over 28 scenes) reveals through 
indirection; conversational surfaces are 
made up of. lies, delusions, and self- 
deceits. Still, the men occasionally betray 
the insecurities, fears, and sense of loss 
that their tall tales and brutality attempt 
to cover up. Two guys refer casually to 
their divorces; a third remarks on his 


mother’s blindness. Momentary stabs at 
friendship don’t go deep enough, the 
most effective instance of missed connec- 
tion occurring when the vulnerable Joe, 
still only a seaman after years on the 
lakes, toys with the idea of suicide. 
Casually, he asks the First Mate how long 
a man could survive in the icy waters of 
the lake and whether the ship has 
morphine. The rhythm of Lakeboat's 
brief scenes, usually between two 
people, matches the monotonous beat of 
the characters’ fragile confabs, which 
devolve into parallel monologues about 
broken marriages and sexual conquests. 
Unlike the flim-flam artists of Mamet's 
later works, these surprisingly un- 
guarded sailors can’t hide their emo- 
tional aphasia behind capitalist patter. 

But if Mamet shows us men who are 
cut off from the past, women, and 
society, he never gives his laconic 
portrait of American banality a dramatic 
focus — the play is almost all grim 
maritime atmosphere. In fact, the lack of 
action here makes the minimal heist of 
American Buffalo seem like Crime and 
Punishment; the super-short scenes are 
dislocated dead ends connected by whim 
rather than momentum. The presence of 
Dale, a young college student (modeled 
on the playwright), is a lame device — 
the blank rookie listens rather than 
reacts. And some of the stuff he has to 
put up with calls for more than blank 
acceptance. 

As usual, the playwright’s mix of 
hatred, pity, and reverence for his strictly 
hetero men is troubling, justifying critic 
Richard Gilman’s swipe that Mamet's 
plays are “tough talk masquerading as 
vision.” The swaggerer, Fred, rants un- 
challenged about women as “those soft 
things with the hole in the middle.” The 
brute even goes into a long rampage 
about how females need to be_ beaten 


into submission, and Mamet seems to 
want to have it both ways, at once 
mocking and admiring the ugly tirade. 

Perhaps the respectable Alley Theatre 
production doesn’t put the right sardonic 
spin on Lakeboat's sexism, but director 
Paul Dervis manages to float an 
ensemble piece without a powerful 
ensemble, which is quite a trick. Obvious 
weaknesses include the stiff-jointed Don 
Scope, who turns the ship’s crusty 
commander, Skippy, from a sea wolf 
into a sea mutt, and Mickey O’Connor, 
who splays Dale with so little person- 
ality that you forget the actor’s there. 
Add Paul Battaglia’s awkward turn as 
Pierman and Wattie Taylor’s rendition 
of the aged Fireman as a salty pit bull, 
and it would appear we're stuck with a 
crew that couldn’t cross a bathtub in a 
rubber duck. But a trio of stronger per- 
formances bring out some of Lakeboat's 
Mamet-esque nuances, with Joe Frustaci, 
as Fred, and Bill Tivernan, as Stan, 
transforming machismo’s hollow bluster 
into quirky cries of desperation. Best 
of all, Craig Kahn, even though he’s 
too young to play Joe, cracks the sea- 
man’s cynical armor, revealing the soft 
underbelly of emotional dislocation and 
suicidal panic. 

Dervis also has the benefit of Brian 
Hess’s bracing score and an effective set 
made up of platforms that almost :touch 
the Alley Theatre roof, allowing the ac- 
tors to scale the ship from bowels to 
bridge in full view of the audience. 
Although the staging hasn’t the mordant 
power of Dervis’s 1986 rendition of 
Mamet's Edmund, it’s a smooth bit of 
theatrical sailing — and a nice bon-voy- 
age present from Dervis, who after this 
season, his 11th, will no longer be at the 
artistic helm of the Alley. His Lakeboat 
may spring a few leaks, but it keeps its 
poop deck above water. O 











Run for the ‘Noses’ 


Adrian Hall’s last lap at Trinity 


by Bill Marx 
macabre carnival of bathroom 
humor and_ revolutionary 
dreams, grim politics and 


vaudeville japes, Britisher Peter Barnes's 
Red Noses may be the perfect swan song 
for Adrian Hall, who with it takes his 
leave from Trinity Repertory Company. 
The masterful black comedy’s violent 
juxtapositions, its celebration of anarchy 
and art, sum up what Hall’s roustabout 
directing style — on view in Providence 
for 25 years and characterized by an 
unpredictable fusion of ‘60s idealism and 
Brechtian burlesque — has been all 
about. 

Set in 14th-century France during the 
years of the Black Plague, the epic 

’ comedy (which opens at Trinity May 5) 
deals with the creation of a bizarre 
theater company, a band of bumbling 
monks who think man’s greatest solace 
in the face of annihilation may just be to 
go yukking into that good night. For 
Hall, who established his own un- 
conventional (if by no means monkish) 
Providence troupe in 1964, the play's 
knockabout idealism typifies what his 
theater has stood for — a blend of 
iconoclasm and artistry that, for all the 
good face he puts on his imminent 
departure, he fears may be lost in the 
transitional shuffle. 

“One of my favorite lines in Red Noses 
is ‘Every act of mirth should be a small 
revolution.’ Isn’t that a great line? People 
never understood how we kept so many 
actors here for years and years. Per- 
formers like Richard Kneeland, Richard 
Jenkins, Ed Hall, and Peter .Gerety 
reached the peak of perfection in this 
company, and they really hung in there. 
Well, it was not because they were given 
a lead every season. It was because they 
believed what they committed them- 
selves to. There was a real commitment 

- — we are not working for Adrian, we are 
working for a better world. I know it 
sounds crazy, but, well, you do want to 
make a better world. And that kind of 
idealism might be gone.” 

Barnes has half-humorously said that 
Red Noses is about “the beginning of 

‘show biz,’” and the director 
enthusiastically agrees — the play blends 

. baggy-pants entertainment with a desire 

for social change. “It is funny and sassy,” 

Hall says of the show, “yet it’s not just 

tweaking its nose at the establishment. It 
is saying, ‘Look here guys, we are 
becoming less human every day,’ and 
that is what it is about. I have always had 
a great sense of political responsibility. 
And I really feel that here is a play about 


the nuclear holocaust that is also ap- 
plicable to AIDS. And while it sounds 
irreverent as all get out — some of those 
old jokes the Marx Brothers would be 
ashamed of — it is right out of the 
tradition of popular protest and political 
cabaret.” 

Of course, Trinity Rep was not just 
born out of a desire for social progress on 
a grand scale. Its roots lie just as deep in 
Hall’s disappointment with the way this 
country has treated one minority group 
in particular — its creative talents. “I had 
a deep anger about the artist's position in 
American society. That is why I became 
an artistic director, that is why I created 
an institution rather than earned a lot of 
money for myself. I wanted American 
artists to have a place. And I wanted to 
find out about myself as an artist. | 
married the theater, and there was no 
stage for me to have a wedding night on. 
I wanted us to band together and not do 
what the merchants and producers want- 
ed us to do. And this theater is now a fact 
of life, with a national and local reputa- 
tion, great. love and support from the 
community at large, a three-million- 
dollar-a-year budget, and continuous 
employment for 35 actors.” 

Yet Hall’s confidence in Trinity's past 
and present vitality is mixed with some 
nagging doubts about what the company 
may become under the guidance of its 
new artistic director, Anne Bogart. His 
reaction to the recently released list of 
productions slated for her first season is 
both cautious and critical. “First, it is very 
different from me, and I like that. I don’t 
want it to be a carbon copy of the past. 
But I always chose material for actors, so 
it is shocking for me to hear an artistic 
director say that the directors were the 
ones who chose the plays they wanted to 
do. That is shocking to me, allowing 
directors around the country to choose 
the plays and then go shopping for 
actors.” 

Some critics have raised the fear that 
Bogart, who has had a working rela- 
tionship with the American Repertory 
Theatre, may turn Trinity into a south-of- 
the-border spinoff of the experimental 
Cambridge company, changing it from a 
renowned actors’ theater to an auteurist 
cabal. Hall would be deeply saddened if 
that happened, but he warns against 
jumping to snap conclusions. 

“What we must understand is that 
Anne doesn’t have that many pro- 
fessional credentials at this stage. She has 
academic credentials, and I think she is a 
brilliant teacher. When I came to Trinity, 


I had been in New York City for 10 years, 
so give her some time. What we have to 
let her do is really find her way so that 
her theater is created out of the clay that 
exists here. And if she finds that she can’t 
work with the things that were necessary 
for us when we started the theater, then 
fine. I love Bob Brustein, the artistic 
director of the ART, and I have worked 
for him. But the director is always the star 
in his theater. That is not the kind of 
theater we have here, that’s not the kind 
of theater that was created. Bob always 
brings one or two people back from the 
past, but we have over 30 people whose 
lives revolve around this place.” 

For the past 25 years, of course, Hall's 
has been one of those lives revolving. 
(He has also, for the past five, headed the 
Dallas Theater Center, which affiliation 
he will retain.) And in the process of 
building an institution, he has achieved a 


Hall (left) with the Cherry Orchard cast: ‘60s idealism and Brechtian burlesque 








reputation as a formidable stylist — an 
ambitious director who enjoys epic 
challenges and pulling out all the 
dramaturgical stops. But Hall insists that 
all the boisterous theatrics have been at 
the service of the playwright, not some 
transcendent personal vision. 

“I don’t know why people think I like 
rolling around carts and soldiers,” he 
laughs, “hanging people and burning 
them and blowing them to pieces with 
cannons. It’s just that the ideas I like to 
confront in the theater are all clothed in 
armies marching against society or indi- 
vidual struggle. There’s circus in what I 
do, but also a real attempt to scrape away 
the veneer so that one is not over- 
whelmed by the razzmatazz of it but by 
the heart of it. I truly care about the ideas 
that are inherent in the material. And the 
only way these ideas can be expressed is 
through this old craft.” O 





Gimme five 
S.W.O.N. Songs and Motion Sickness 


by Elizabeth Pincus 


omen in the US have always 
W worked: in the home, in other 

people’s homes, in factories, in 
fields. But during various historical 
periods, they've been coerced in and out 
of the labor force without regard to their 
needs or wishes. In Victorian times, 
middle- and upper-class women were 
often forced to remain homebound, for 
fear that mental or physical exertion 
would drive them crazy. Now women are 
expected to fill the ranks of lower-paying 
professions, as well as to continue the 
work of housekeeping and child-rearing. 
Witness the recent, offensively labeled 
“Mommy Track” brouhaha, a not-so- 
subtle slap on the wrists of women who 
might be neglecting their socially dic- 
tated double destinies. 

But by far the most notorious example 
of the manipulation of women workers 
was the “Rosie the Riveter’ 
phenomenon of World War II, when 
women by the droves were encouraged 
out of the home and into wartime 
industry. Suddenly, a woman’s dexterity 
at sewing meant she would be handy 
with a wrench; her skill with household 
appliances promised a fine grasp of a 
welding torch. Swept away by patriotism 
and a shameless media campaign that 
depicted women workers as blue-collar 
pin-up girls, women became the main- 
stay of a booming defense industry — 
only to be summarily dismissed at the 


war's end and told to rediscover recipe 
books and fashion magazines. 

A boisterous and ironic salute to this 
period in our history is currently being 
offered by the Charlestown Working 
Theater in the form of a musical revue. 
S.W.O.N. Songs: A 1940s Homefront 
Cabaret (through May 21) is the CWT’s 
first production under its new Small 
Professional Theatre contract with Ac- 
tors Equity. It was written and is being 
directed by the CWT’'s new artistic 
director, Ron Jenkins, who combines 
period-heavy entertainment with a 
serious examination of the lives of five 
woman shipbuilders working at -the 
Charlestown Navy Yard in the 1940s. 

Drawn from the oral histories of Bos- 
ton’s “Shipbuilding Women of the 
Navy” and from Navy Yard archival re- 
cords, the show (which just returned 
from a Moscow engagement) is both a 
loving tribute to its spunky woman la- 
borers and an indictment of the sexist 
propaganda of the US Office of War In- 
formation. S.W.O.N. Songs even man- 
ages to lend its arguably somber subject 
matter (war, employment) an aura of 
sparkle and camp. Tromping about in 
coveralls and safety goggles, the show’s 
five performers belt out funky send- 
ups like “Forklift with the Fringe on 
Top” and a version of “As Time 
Goes By” transplanted to the fictional 
Rick’s Charlestown Café. Play it, Sa- 


mantha. 

Jenkins has imbued his homefront 
cabaret with both authenticity and nos- 
talgia by interweaving the pop tunes 
with actual radio commercials, war slo- 
gans, personal remembrances, and hun- 
dreds of period photographs from the 
1940s — the pictures are flashed across a 
giant screen as a backdrop to the action. 
Despite its sentimentality, S.W.O.N. 
Songs remains too fast-paced and witty 
to become mawkish. The show’s earn- 
estness is paraded so energetically that 
work has seldom seemed more fun. And 
yet, the five characters are portrayed 
with such dignity and individuality that 
their concerns seem tangible and seri- 
ous, not just some souped-up trivia out 
of history. 

Particularly moving is Kathryn Woods 
as Ethel, a black woman who reminds 
her colleagues about the hypocrisy of a 
government that sends black men over- 
seas to fight fascism but won’t challenge 
segregation on the homefront. Woods 
also provides some of the silkiest vocals 
in the show, as in the bluesy “She’s a 
Cool Operator,” sung to celebrate the 
promotion of follow worker Helen (Sally 
Schwager) to first-class electrician. But 
the most fetching performance is Kathy 
St. George’s as Ginger, a little fireball of 
warmth, comic antics, and corny Holly- 
wood infatuations. 

Another five-person song-and-dance 
affair is the wryly titled Motion 
Sickness, currently being staged in 
Boston by the Beau Jest Moving Theatre 
(at Emerson College Mainstage through 
May 14). This daffy melange of move- 
ment-oriented skits, written by the com- 
pany in collaboration with actor/writer 
James Taylor, is genuinely funny and 








fresh. But compared to something like 
S.W.O.N. Songs, which is anchored in 
thoughtful commentary and revelation, 
Motion Sickness feels infinitely light- 
weight — as buoyant as the inner tube 
that carries character Carmel Ann (Elyse 
Garfinkle) floating away on the sea of 
life. 

For one thing, “getting away” is a 
privilege of entitled people, yet it's 
presented here as some neutral ex- 


Aisle 
hopping 


perience devoid of social context. 
Furthermore, the male characters’ desires 
to get away in order to find “nubile 
maidens” and “girls, girls, girls” makes 
me ask, where can women ever go to get 
away from all this? 

Motion Sickness does succeed on the 
level of its deft physical comedy. The 
performances are strong and voluptuous, 
blending sudden gestures, gawky gym- 
nastics, and exaggeration to produce 
farcical scenarios. Garfinkle — with her 
tiny body and big voice — is a brilliant 
contortionist, and the heart and soul of 
this limb-laden show. Direc- 
tor/performer Davis Robinson is also 
compelling, turning in a performance so 
full of clever nuance that it belies his 
average-Joe demeanor. He even makes 
plain old juggling seem funny, and that’s 
no small accomplishment. Taken on its 
own mime-plus terms, Motion Sickness 
is a likable frolic. But it lacks the punch to 
cause any real vertigo. O 
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Louis Risoli, Script (1 988), at the Zoe Gallery 


On and off the Street 


Burton, Risoli;, McNamara 


by David Bonetti 


RICHMOND BURTON, at the Mario 
Diacono Gallery until May 20. LOUIS 
RISOLI, at the Zoe Gallery until May 
20. JOHN McNAMARA, at the 
Stavaridis Gallery until May 20. 


t the beginning of this decade, it 
A seemed abstract painting was 

totally played out. Indeed, as the 
‘80s went on, hip New York painters 
delighted in beating its corpse. But 
reports of its death may be premature. In 
several Boston galleries the new abstrac- 
tion is on view this month, and it’s doing 
very well, thank you. 

Richmond Burton is a tightrope walk- 
er. A young New Yorker who has 
worked as Ross Bleckner’s studio assis- 
tant, he is certainly aware of the rhetoric 
emanating from the death-of-painting 
chorus, but like Bleckner he has decided 
that he wants to paint after all. His 
paintings build on Bleckner’s stripe 
paintings and the neo-geo strategies of 
Philip Taaffe, but he has left irony and 
distance behind, and he addresses the 
canvas directly, if self-consciously. You 
could say his pictures are post-neo-geo. 
Earlier in the season, the Barbara Krakow 
Gallery exhibited a single painting from 
his gray-cross-on-gray-field series. He 
has also done a series of stripe paintings 
that create the image of a set of steps. 

At Mario Diacono’s, he is showing 
three from a series of 11 paintings 


Art 


entitled Thought Plane and two new 
paintings that exploit the full illusionism 
of his step paintings. These are works 
that luxuriate in their paintingness. 
Burton has banished the dead, generic 
look of Sherrie Levine's canvases and the 
layered, mediated wood-block surface of 
Taaffe’s. The oil paint glistens and 
reflects light. 

The three Thought Plane pictures 
suggest Frank Stella’s 1958-’60 black 
paintings. Both sequences offer parallel 
black stripes separated from each other 








by thin striations of unpainted canvas. 
Stella, however, painted parallel black 
stripes to assert the flatness of the picture 
plane — the de rigueur goal of abstract 
painters during the reign of Clement 
Greenberg — and to expel all illusionism 
and metaphor from the canvas. They 
were both championed as the farthest- 
out abstractions ever painted and as- 
sailed as. emblems of nihilism; they 
remain Stella's greatest works. 

Burton's stripes do not line up with the 
edges of the stretched canvas; the pattern 
is skewed, and the canvas centers on a 
triangular white “left-over” space, which 
asks to be read as a metaphor (Diacono 
sees in these spaces suggestions of 
gender). Furthermore, along the fault line 
where the parallel stripes converge, 
Burton creates an optical effect that 
makes the flat canvas appear to bulge. 
Instead of denying illusionism, he asserts 
it. He uses the vocabulary of early Stella 
to express Stella’s late concern with 
creating a sense of space in abstract 
painting. These works are savvy about 
art history; they’re also sensuous objects. 

Burton’s two new pictures are easier to 
like. They are based on no-holds-barred 
illusionism and a simple yet sensuous 


color scheme — ocher, black, brown. | 


Vertical Space is a simple geometric 
composition of a towering cubic structure 
with a jagged profile that presents an 
unscalable wall to the viewer. Faceted 
Space is the aerial view of such a 
structure where the cubic cells extend 
indefinitely in depth and breadth. In 
both Burton uses geometry to explore the 
space potential of abstract painting. 
Louis Risoli’s paintings exist without 
benefit of theory. A combination of the 
crude and the sophisticated, they seem 
the abstract paintings a folk artist would 
make. (Abstraction is so pervasive a 
20th-century idiom that folk artists have 
learned its language. The MFA recently 
exhibited a group of works on paper by 
Eddie Arning, a contemporary “outsider” 
artist from Texas, that evinced an innate 
understanding of abstraction.) 
The most ambitious work in Risoli’s 
See STREET, page 19 








by David Bonetti 


THREE FILMS BY MICHAEL BLACK- 
WOOD at the MFA: FRANK GEHRY, 
showing May 5 at 6 p.m; ROBERT 
VENTURI AND DENISE SCOTT 
BROWN, showing May 18 at 6 p.m; 
JAPAN: THREE GENERATIONS OF 
AVANT-GARDE ARCHITECTS, 
showing May 19 at 6 p.m. 


and Contradiction in Architecture 

unleashed the postmodernist 
counter-revolution in architecture. 
Without it Philip Johnson's AT&T Build- 
ing, Riccardo Bofill’s neo-Versaiiles 
apartment complexes (used as sets, by 
the way, in both Brazil and Erich 
Rohmer's Boyfriends and Girlfriends), 
and Michael Graves’s preposterous fan- 
tasies for the Whitney Museum and 
Disney World would have been im- 
possible. So it comes as something of a 
shock to hear Vincent Scully, Yale's 
distinguished architectural historian and 
longtime Venturi champion, say in the 
film, “I think Venturi: saved modern 
architecture,” but then add, “All the 
modern architects hated him for that for 
a long time.” 

It’s also a shock to hear Venturi — who 
in his epochal book had turned Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe’s famous dictum 
“Less is more” on its head, asserting that 
“Less is a bore” — quote Mies against 
himself. He admits to the camera that his 
Gordon Wu Hall at Princeton (the 
building that late in his career led to 
many commissions) fails in small-scale 


R obert Venturi’s 1966 Complexity 


‘decisions. No mistake, he says, is greater 


y 


J.T. MILLER/MICHAEL BLACKWOOD PRODUCTIONS 


than four inches, but he adds, “God is in 
the details” — Mies’s second-best- 
known aphorism. 

Venturi’s thinking and practice is as 
complex and contradictory as the archi- 
tecture — vernacular, Baroque, Cor- 
busian, 19th-century eclectic, above all, 
mannerist — he admires. Although he 
was among the first postwar architects 
to reintroduce historical reference and 
decoration in his work, he is no his- 
toricist like those who have taken over 
such. erstwhile modernist firms as TAC 
and SOM (responsible for Heritage on 
the Garden and Rowes Wharf, respec- 
tively). 

Venturi responded to mannerism dur- 
ing his Prix de Rome year because it 
seemed to him to make sense for our 
time. In the film, the umbrella pines of 
Rome behind him in the distance, he 
explains that classicism was the product 
of architects delight in the rediscovery of 
ancient architectural orders. Mannerism, 
he says, ruptured that classical system 
with a different delight. Venturi notes 
that mannerism allows room for the 
expression of anguish; he adds that we 
do not live in a serene period. He has 
produced an anxious architecture, ap- 
propriate for an age of anxiety. Maybe 
that’s why he’s had so little success 
outside academe. 

But now, 25 years after his first essays 
in what came to be called post- 


modernism, Venturi and his wife and 
partner, Denise Scott Brown, are hot. 
They won the competition for London’s 


Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown: explaining why they do what they do 


Edifice complex 


Modern architecture on film at the MFA 









National Gallery after Prince Charles 
called an earlier proposal “a carbuncle 
on the face of an old friend.” The film 
follows the Venturis in their office, 
where a large Shell sign serves as a dec- 
oration (Venturi’s second book is Learn- 
ing from Las Vegas), and on site during 
the progress of the design for the mu- 
seum. It ends with Prince Charles and 
his lovely wife laying the cornerstone. 

Of the three films in the MFA architec- 
ture series, the Venturi profile is the most 
engaging and successful. Although it 
avoids the excesses of cinéma-vérité, it 
shows its own process. What would be 
outtakes for directors interested in a slick 
product are left in. Standing by the 
National Gallery, Scott Brown addresses 
the camera directly, “If you see drawn 
faces,” she says, “this is a time of stress, 
this is a time to concentrate with 
furrowed brow.” These touches are not 
self-indulgent. Rather, the self-con- 
sciousness of the film reflects Venturi’s 
own mannerism. He couldn’t have 
hoped for a better portrait. 

Director Michael Blackwood shows 
Venturi’s finished buildings as well as 
those in progress, but he’s more 
interested in the man’s ideas. If you want 
a survey of his career based on lush 
photographs, you'll be disappointed. If 
you want to hear the architect expiain 
why he did what he did, why he does 
what he does, you'll be pleased. 

Blackwood uses the same method- 
ology in his other films, but they don’t 
work as well, because the subjects are 
less amenable to the approach. Frank 
Gehry (architect of Boston’s Tower Re- 
cords building) is as charming and quirky 
as his architecture. Yet though his 
architecture is ad hoc and eclectic like 
Venturi’s, it’s more intuitive and less 
theoretical in its origins: he has less to say 
about ideas. He does discuss with 
passion his notion that, for him at least, 
art and architecture are separated by a 
thin line — whereupon a chorus of LA 
artists repeats the cliché that Gehry is an 
artist among designers. Still, the film 
shows Gehry in his own milieu, and you 
understand how rooted in Los Angeles 
his expression is. 

Japan: Three Generations of Avant- 
Garde Architecture is a fascinating in- 
troduction to the architecture of the 
world’s most dynamic superpower, 
which, the film asserts, is enjoying a 
golden age of design. But the script, by. 
architectural theorist Kenneth Frampton, 
tries to crowd too much into its hour 
length. Six architects are profiled, and 
that means 10 minutes each — hardly 
enough to break the surface. A better 
approach would have been to highlight 
two architects, say Arata Isozaki and 
Fumihiko Maki, the best known in the 
West, or Itsuko Hasegawa and Toyo Ito, 
promising members of the younger 
generation. 

As a trilogy, the films offer an 
intelligent introduction. to current post- 
modern architectura! practice, focusing 
on architects whose buildings are truly 
significant. If you can see only one, make 
sure it’s the Venturi. 0 








Frank Swart, Nate Solod, Jeffrey Clemens: you can laugh at them as long as you have a good time. 


Putting the *k’ back into fun 


Who Be Dat? take the Demo Derby for May 


by Kris Fell 


ocalist Nate Solod is trying to tell 

me something crucial about his 

band, Who Be Dat?, the winner of 
this month’s Demo Derby struggle, but 
his mouth’s full of Fluff. He finally 
unsticks his tongue and gets it out: “We 
just want to put the ‘k’ back into fun.” 

Who Be Dat? combine fun and funk 
and comprise a mass of contradictions. 
They're a studio project that occasion- 
ally plays clubs; a power trio that just 
happens to use eight members live; a 
funk band with a swing drummer, a 
blues guitarist, and a bassist who's in a 
pop/rock group (Ultra Blue). Their eight- 
song tape, Be Careful, encapsulates 
some serious-sounding funk/reggae 
jams, but on stage they look like colorful 
escapees from Ken Kesey’s Merry Prank- 
sters. 

_ Late in 1987, Solod was invited to rap 
and write lyrics for some songs his 
buddy, drummer Jeffrey Clemens, and 
‘bassist Frank Swart were toying with 
in the studio. The Swart-Clemens duo 
(who played together previously in 
Driving Sideways) had started Who Be 
Dat? simply, with just a drum track to a 
dub-reggae song called “Dance on 
Fire,” and when’ the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers played in Boston, Swart invited 
their bassist, Flea, to add a bass line to 
the tune. 

The studio project blossomed into an 
old-fashioned happening. Four songs on 
the resulting tape — “Pressure,” “Peo- 
ple,” “Who Be Dat? (Theme Song),” and 
“Double Jeopardy” — spotlight the 
Swart/Clemens/Solod trio (Swart dou- 
bles on bass and guitar). But the remain- 
ing four cuts have helpers — backing 
vocals by Robert and Glenda Holmes 
(Ultra Blue), drum and percussion work 


by Jay Potts (ex-Skin) and Carl Coletti, 
additional “girl-e vocals” by Sandy Co- 
hen and Ali Sanderson, and scratch- 
ing by Walter “DJ Bonebreak” Washing- 
ton. 

Swart favors keeping Who Be Dat? a 
studio creation — indeed, the three times 
they’ve played out have been primarily 
to drum up interest in the tape. But the 
live show is a gas, as the group proved at 
last Saturday’s gig at Bunratty’s. For 
heightened visuals, girl-e’s Cohen and 
Sanderson shimmied and swayed (at one 
point leading the crowd in a chorus of 
“T've got a girl in my bed/All I wanna do 
is give her head”), Clemens drummed 
wearing a curly red wig, Solod changed 
into baby-blue Dr. Dentons for “Feedy 
Pajamas,” and Coletti and a girl named 
Dominique blew bubbles and _ tossed 
Bazooka bubblegum, Twinkies, and Fluff 
sandwiches into the crowd. 

Who Be Dat? trash musical boundaries 
as a matter of course. Forget influences — 
the straightest answer you'll get is “Each 
other.” They’ve added a blues guitarist, 
Jay “Too Young” Kustka (he gets the 
nickname because he looks way too wet 
behind the ears for his clean, seasoned 
blues licks). Clemens has worked up a 
mean solo on the brushes, and he’s 
working on a percussion break using just 
two liter soda bottles and his head. When 
I try to figure out why it all meshes so 
well, Swart lets me in on two secrets: the 
first is that every one of the songs he 
writes is “a triplet vibe” based on 
“Sympathy for the Devil,” and the 
second is that the group use a series of 
pre-set cues to pull themselves back 
together out of the jams. 

Swart keeps a regular nocturnal re- 
cording schedule at a beat-up eight-track 


studio, and Solod and Clemens remain 
“on call” to come in and mess around 
whenever he feels he’s come up with a 
workable groove. Swart’s a disciplinar- 
ian — his rule is “you don’t leave until 
you have a track.”” They favor a stark 
approach, using harmonies and non- 
sense syllables to fill in where a slick 
dance outfit might put horns or strings. 
Perhaps because most of the group, for 
one reason or another, stay sober, jam- 
ming provides an opportunity to un- 
wind, a supportive outlet for creative 
energies. “Make music your addiction,” 
intones Solod. Clemens adds, ‘We don’t 
care if people are laughing with us or 
laughing at us, as long as they’re having 
a good time.” 

Swart’s goal is to have another 15 
songs recorded by November (one, 
“New York,” will feature a trombone 
solo by Defunkt’s Joseph Bowie). Until 
then, you can request “Dance on Fire,” 
“Pressure,” or “Mr. Policeman’s Face” on 
your local radio shows; or pick up Be 
Careful at Tower Records. 

+ * * 

NOTABLE NEAR-MISSES AND SPEC- 
TACULAR FAILURES. Nova Mob (now a 
three-piece) play psychedelic. Their 
songs don’t tell stories, but they do set in 
motion a steady, walking-tempo train of 
thought, usually circling around a key 
phrase. The lyrics tend to get buried in 
the swirly drone. Here, you'll remember 
the titles “Where I Go” and “Emory” 
after the tunes are through. Wish they’d 
release the great lost Nova Mob LP 
instead. 

Cynthia Goddeau has a big, de- 
termined voice. She’s put together a 
complex four-song tape entitled Breaking 
the Ice. It’s got a commercial feel, even 


though it’s not like anything I’ve heard 
before on the radio (well, “Goodbye to 
Love” sounds like a typically over- 
produced Kate Bush tune). The vocal 
attack, off-the-beat drums (by Mike 
Gorgo), and flute (by Carol Cohen) lend 
a Middle Eastern twirl to “A Thousand 
Days” and the title song. 

Boo Radley are Rubber Rodeo sans 
exaggerated country get-up. Yes, most of 
the songs on this five-song tape are about 
love gone wrong (and there’s a mandolin 
solo in “Pull Me Apart”), but the twang’s 
gone from the music, too. What's left is 
wistful Fleetwood Mac-ish light rock 
(favorite line: “Sometimes I think I need 
a compass to find a way to your heart”). 
Great production and uncluttered in- 
strumentation show off lead Trish Milli- 
kin’s voice to great advantage. 

The new three-song tape by the 
Matweeds is boring, and there’s nothing 
here to rival their best song, “Stay.” 
Guitarist Jerry Lehane’s typing is getting 
better, though. 

If you like slowish country-swing, 
replete with sorrowful fiddle and the 
occasional dobro, the Bloodhounds 
might squeeze your trigger. This five- 
song tape is welcome, because Steven 
Swan's growly vocals tend to get buried 
at their live shows. They're a tasteful 
bunch of country gentlemen, but I like 
‘em best when they cut loose a little — 
like on “I Got Time” or “Cadillac Man,” 
when the fiddle sings its own tune. 

* ” ” 
ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, May Sth: 
somebody you haven't seen in a while, 
November Group, at AXIS; Gang Green, 
with Last Stand, at T.T.’s; Scruffy the Cat 
at Grovers; Blackjacks, Straw Dogs, and 
Cluster at Green Street; the big ol’ Bags, 
with Hullaballo, and Cheater Slicks (last 
chance to scoop Merle before he gets 
hitched) at the Rat; Ultra Blue at Jumbo’s; 


starlight 








those white dopes on punk, the Tubes, at 
the Channel Saturday the 6th: 
Lemonheads (fresh outta prison), with 
Full Fathom Five and the Eightballs, at 
T.T.’s; Think Tree at the Rat; Classic 
Ruins, with the El Caminos at Necco 
Place; Titanics at Grovers;. Slaves, 
Cluster, and the Voodoo Dolls at the 
Cage. 

Sunday the 7th: award-winning Elvis 
impersonator Hans Vige at Nightstage 
(proceeds to benefit the Fearless Hearts 
Homeless Children Foundation); SWA 
(featuring Chuck Dukowski of Black 
Flag) at the Rat (18-plus) ... Monday the 
8th: De La Soul at Venus de Milo; Bob 
Mould, with Anton Fier and Chris 
Stamey in tow, at the Paradise ... 
Wednesday the 10th: Manufacture in- 
dustrialize Ground Zero. . . Thursday the 
11th: WMBR (88.1 FM) presents a special 
three-hour Pipeline, featuring live per- 
formances by the Blake Babies (also fresh 
outta prison), Red Wagon, and Buffalo 
Tom (starts at 10 p.m.); the return of 
irreverence — Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper 
at the Paradise; the return of tattoos — 
Stray Cats at Citi (7:30 p.m. show time); 
Shy Five at Johnny D's. 0 





by Peter Kadzis 


been serving so well. 


Spotfinders: Enright out front 


For 20 years, Enright has been a fixture on the New England R&B and rock 
scenes — when he wasn’t touring Europe, or painting houses to pay the bills. 

He's backed up, played with, and recorded with John Lee Hooker, Ken Lyon & 
Tombstone, Bo Diddley, John Cafferty, Big Joe Turner, the Young Adults, Peter 
Wolfe, Paul Butterfield, James Cotton, Beaver Brown, Herbert Sumlin, the Pleasure 
Kings, Robert Cray, Roomful of Blues, Ronnie Earl, Dr. John, James Montgomery, 
John Hammond, the Fabulous Thunderbirds, and Duke Robillard. 

Now, under the resurrected name of an old band of his, the Spotfinders, he is 
moving to center stage. With Enright on lead and Billy Metcalf on bass and Mike 
Jansen on the drums, the Spotfinders ripple with muscle power. And their demo 
(five numbers: “Trail of Tears,” “Saturday Night,” “Taking Care of Business,” 
“Breaking Up Somebody's Home,” and “Me and My Woman”) suggests that the trio 
is on its way to forging a coherent aural identity. 

A mature player who continues to grow as he mines his talent, Enright is a fierce 
guitarist. He can plumb and modulate the depths of soul. And he can skim with a 
shimmering, laid-back ease across the surface of a composition. 

Some of Enright’s more blues-oriented fans may find the Spotfinders a shade too 
rock-oriented. So be it. The rock the Spotfinders are rooted in intrudes from rhythm 
and blues. They ain’t foolin’ around. And now, as they wrestle with the challenges 
of composition and execution, they are striving to put their stamp on the art they’ve 


T hom Enright is making the transition from sideman to frontman. 


0 





Friday, May 26, at Ed Burke's. 





The Spotfinders with Thom Enright appear Saturday, May 6, at the Tam and 








Thom Enright: growing as he mines his talent 
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Not older but better 


The aging of John Harbison’s Violin Concerto 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


an it be nine years since Rose 
i Mary Harbison played the world 

premiere of John Harbison’s 
Violin Concerto, with Craig Smith con- 
ducting the Emmanuel Orchestra? But 
there they were again last week (April 
28), repeating the performance in 
celebration of John Harbison’s 50th 
birthday (which actually took place last 
December). Some of the same players 
were in the orchestra (including pianist 
Leslie Amper, harpist Martha Moor, and 
bassoonist Philip Long in crucial parts), 
and there were even some of the same 
faces in the audience, surely none of 
them nine years older. 

The Concerto itself has gotten better 
and not older. In 1981 one couldn’t help 
being struck by resemblances to past 
masters, Stravinsky and even Brahms 
(what better role models for a violin 
concerto?). But after nine more years of 
music by John Harbison, it’s easier to 
hear pure Harbison in the concerto — in 
the intensity of its lyricism, the open 
jazzy swing of its “traveling music,” the 
all-stops-out dark exhilaration of its 
virtuosity. 

You could also hear more clearly how 
the structure of the long first movement 
was a paradigm for the entire emotional- 
ly ambiguous work. Brasses open the 
concerto with something between a 
fanfare and a death threat. The violinist 
heroine moves between high passion 
and breezy liberation. Then the move- 
ment ends with the pounding, driving, 
self-generating rhythms of a perpetual- 
motion machine. 

The second movement echoes the lyr- 
ical interlude of the first — an intimate 
and searching alternation between pres- 
sure ard relaxation. Harbison called the 
third movement hoedown his “paean to 
country fiddling.” A more exuberantly 
American finale is hard to imagine. The 
big cadenza comes, surprisingly, be- 
tween these last two movements and 





Classical 





anticipates Harbison’s later pieces for 
solo violin, Four Songs of Solitude (1985), 
in its density, inventiveness, and inward- 
ness. It’s the nucleus from which the 
whole concerto seems to have been 
triggered. 

Smith’s conducting was even more 
securely focused on the juxtaposition of 
timbres (highest violin over deep sound- 
ings in cello and timpani or against a 
shimmering halo of piano, harp, and 
vibraphone) and contrast of tempos (a 
more relaxed slow movement, a more 
rip-roaring finale). And Rose Mary 
Harbison’s playing (she’s performed her 
husband’s concerto a lot in the last nine 
years) is even more gorgeously full- 
bodied, emotionally mercurial, and 
rhythmically daring. The premiere was a 
performance to cherish, but one could 
also imagine what improvements time 
might make. Time has made them. 

Also on the program was a major 
Harbison Boston premiere — the first 
local performance of the second act of 
Winter's Tale, his 1974 opera based on 
Shakespeare’s overwhelming and de- 
licate late romance. Harbison is now 
refining the orchestration of the first act 
for a possible Boston production in the 
near future. But the second act, the 
scenes of pastoral felicity and sublime 
reconciliation after the calamitous events 
of 16 years before, is as fully achieved 
and eloquently melodic as anyone could 
wish. 

Winter's Tale is a very economical 
opera. Little action takes place during the 
singing. In the arias and ensembles 
Harbison uses the singers to pour out 
their thoughts and feelings, with the 
orchestra suggesting complexities and 
subtleties the characters aren't fully 
aware of. The plot itself unfolds mainly 
during six “dumb shows” — pantomimes 
accompanied by some of Harbison’s 
loveliest and imaginative music. The 
whirrings and chimings, tremblings and 
trillings when the statue of the presumed 
dead Hermione comes to life represents 
one of the most captivating and moving 
depictions of “magic” in the operatic 
repertoire. 

Smith and the orchestra were ex- 





John Harbison: the improvements of time 


traordinary, and the Chorus Pro Musica 
made a strong contribution as the 
pastoral rustics on the seacoast of 
Bohemia. But the greatest praise has to go 
to the eight wonderful singers: Donald 
Wilkinson as the sympathetic old 
shepherd, Perdita’s adopted father; 
Herman Hildebrand as Polixenes, severe 
father of prince Florizel; John Osborne as 
both the clever Camillo and the com- 
manding voice of Time; Mary West- 
brook-Geha as Paulina, whose magic 
and knowledge of human nature bring 
about the happy dénouement; Gloria 
Raymond as the radiantly restored Her- 
mione; James Maddalena as the tormen- 
ted Leontes, whose unfounded and 
irrational jealousy has caused all the 
suffering in the first place; and maybe 
best of all, Jane Bryden and Frank Kelley 
as the glorious young lovers who are the 
true heroes of this act, the voices of 
springtimé, of hope, of a possible future 
after, intolerable, self-inflicted 
catastrophe. Even though most of their 
words got lost in the echoing caverns of 
Emmanuel Church, their affecting sing- 
ing, and understanding, clearly projected 
Harbison’s — and Shakespeare’s — 
intentions. A forthcoming production 
seems more than ever a critical priority. 
* * * 

The controversy over the recent Boston 
debut of 76-year-old Romanian conduc- 
tor Sergiu Celibidache is still raging, 
surely intensified by his appearance with 
the Munich Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Mechanics Hall in Worcester the night 





after their Symphony Hall concert (April 
24). The Worcester program included 
Barber of Seville Overture and a late 
substitution of Richard Strauss’s Don 
Juan (repeated from Boston) along with 
the Brahms Fourth Symphony, the only 
incontestably “great” music Celibidache 
brought to these parts. 

“I wouldn't want to hear it played this 
way all the time,” remarked more than 
one acquaintance, and my response 
could only be: “You won't.” Unless we 
move to Munich, we're not likely to hear 
anything like this again. Celibidache 
slowed down the Barber overture (which 
Rossini himself had used for two earlier, 
more “serious” operas: before he attached 
it to his comic masterpiece) and 
emphasized both its ominousness (it’s in 
there!) and its Mozartian transparency (it 
sounded more like a Mozart symphony 
than a Rossini overture). Celibidache 
showed off a little, top. The hard part — 
quicksilver and trilling — he didn’t 
conduct at all; he just watched while his 
phenomenal orchestra let it flow. The 
rich acoustics of Mechanics Hall actually 
smudged the Strauss a little, though it 
was nice to hear it in “surround-sound.” 
Otherwise, it didn’t seem very different 
from Boston. 

The big event, though, was the 
Brahms, and I know some people hated 
it. It went on forever, wallowing in detail 
and with almost a complete disregard for 
Brahms’s tempo markings — far from the 
tightly argued marvel of architectural 
logic that Toscanini shows it to be, or that 


“ 


Rose Mary Harbison: emotionally mercurial and rh ythmically daring playing 


Benjamin Zander demonstrated so exhil- 
aratingly with the Boston Philharmonic 
last March. But for me it became the 
musical equivalent of reading Tolstoy or 
Thomas Mann — the overwhelming 
mental and spiritual adventure 
Celibidache has staked out as his private 
territory. 

I don’t think what people call his 
obsession with sound is an end in itself. 
What interests him so much about sound 
that he feels even recordings are a 
betrayal of his performances is the 
problem of how to make every moment 
— every phrase, every note — put an 
irresistible hold on the listener: Every- 
thing must be slowed down in order to be 
heard, and everything must be heard in 
order to be listened to. Celibidache’s 
obsession with balancing and building 
textures turns his orchestra into a huge 
chamber-music ensemble, in which 
everyone is responsible for what every- 
one else does. Hearing every inner voice 
might unhinge the harmonic structure, 
yet the voices that propel the rhythmic 
pulse are uncannily palpable, even at the 
slowest speeds. In spite of his over- 


powering control over his orchestra 


(especially rhythmic), he seems to be 
slowly feeling his way through each 
performance. Celibidache himself seems 
to be discovering where it will all lead. 

So anything can happen at any mo- 
ment. Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphoses was the advertised piece 
that the Strauss replaced, but “sym- 
phonic metamorphoses” was exactly 
what we got in the Brahms, on the most 
heroic, epic scale. Every theme was 
transitional, on its way to becoming 
something else. Nothing was static, 
everything was in a state of flux. Happy 
themes turned plaintive; sad themes 
turned triumphant. The last movement 
began as dead march and each variation 
brought it closer to the final march of 
defiance. 

Brahms, as Klemperer proved, is a rev- 
elation at extremely slow tempos. 
Thematic kernels and throwaway pas- 
sagework become gorgeously melodic. 
The second movement was like a slow 
pavane or dawn rising in slow motion. 
I've never found the famous flute solo in 
the last movement so moving. The third 
movement was even more radically revi- 
sionist. Not the familiar boisterous 
Scherzo, it had the multi-faceted jewel- 
like quality of Bart6k’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra, nostalgic, tender, intensely in- 
timate, yet overwhelming in its broad 
span, and (like the rest) phenomenally 
beautiful. In its combination of surprise 
and control, intimacy and grandeur, in 
its unique expression of “personality” 
and its almost equally extreme “objec- 
tivity,” this Brahms Fourth might not, 
have sounded like what we expect 
Brahms to sound like, yet these funda- 
mental Romantic/Classical contradic- 
tions came closer to the essential mys- 
tery of Brahms than any live perform- 
ance I’ve ever heard. O 








Lion of 


Liberation 


Bunny Wailer is 
still the Rastaman 


by Milo Miles 


ualities and paradoxes are such 
D mainstays of mystical religious 

thought — the one in the many, 
the macrocosm,and the microcosm — it’s 
no wonder that Bunny Wailer, the most 
spiritual of ‘the trailblazing Wailers, 
should be a study in intense contradic- 
tions. He was. the first to leave reggae’s 
star trio, in 1973. In 1989 he is not only 
the last surviving member but the last to 
tour the US solo. 

Wailer’s very costuming emphasized 
contrast during his nearly two-hour 
show at the Wang Center last Wednes- 
day (April 26). For the first, longer 
segment, he appeared decked in 
Rastaman regal: flowing robes of the 
hallmark red, yellow, and green, com- 
plete with Lion of Judah fillet and — in a 
familiar bit of funkiness — immaculate 
white tennis shoes. For his uptempo 
concluding segment, Wailer bounded on 
stage as a wiry rude boy in jeans with 
sinuous dreadlocks in full windmill whirl 
around his enigmatic, feline features. 
Both outfits tagged him as the last 
standing star-soothsayer of Jah, an apt 
prophet for his recent, eighth solo LP, 
Liberation (Shanachie). What a savvy 
annunciation — and the near-sellout 


Music 
crowd was in his palm from the first 
notes. 

The faithful had gathered, indeed. But 
some of the declarations thrown out by 
Wailer tested the belief of this longtime 
but non-Rasta reggae fan. Not that you 
are ever unaware of the sticky parts of 
Jah worship — it's just rough to have 4 
favorite performer rub them in. 

Wailer can be a fantast of the highest, 
most seductive order. One of the fine 
oldies he played with his 16-piece back- 
up early on in the set was “Dreamland.” 
The song has Rasta implications, but if 
you so desire, it’s universal, a concise and 
sensitive version of the Paradise vision 
all young lovers share at least once 
(incidentally, the sweetest, most affecting 
treatment of the tune is by Marcia 
Griffiths). As. the harmonies waft up to 
the almost giddy’ finale, Wailer goes for 
the most far-reaching promise of his 
vision: “We'll live together on that 
Dreamland/And we'll have so much fun 

. We'll count the stars up in the 
sky/And surely we'll never die.” There’s 
an inevitability to this conclusion that 
absolves it from any literal-truth require- 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


ments. But when Wailer touched on more 
muddied matters of philosophy in his 
show, the results did not go down so 
smoothly. 

“What is this ‘liberation’?” he asked, 
during between-song patter not long 
after “Dreamland.” The answer he 
emphasized was that “liberation begins 
in the womb” and that every single child 
has a right to be born. You’d have 


It’s her down-to-earth voice that matters. 


thought that children were cooked up in 
mute vessels. Coming on the eve of the 
Supreme Court's deliberation on abor- 
tion law, his comments had particular 
bite.. It was also a harsh reminder that he 
was coming out of a body of Jamaican 
songs and conventional wisdom that 
hardly includes feminism as one of the 
liberating forces in the world. Any call 
for revolution that leaves half of human- 


ity without the right to control their own 
bodies is an incomplete call at best. 
Besides, such remarks incongruously 
align Wailer with such liberators of the 
people as George Bush and Christian 
fundamentalists. 

And Wailer in no way means to nuzzle 
up to power or coddle just any bunch of 
true believers. As song after song proves, 

See WAILER, page 20 


Dance fever 
Jody Watley is Larger Than Life 


by Michael Freedberg 


s it possible that in ex-dancer Jody 
[ weer new record, it’s not her 

jumpy dance beats that matter but 
her down-to-earth voice? Larger Than 
Life (MCA), like her multi-platinum 
debut, Jody Watley (1987), uses the most 
familiar dance modes (don’t wait for 
house or acid, there isn’t any) with life 
left in them and is, nonetheless, never 
boring. 

The knock on “Looking for a New 
Love,” Watley’s first solo hit, was how 
derivative of Janet Jackson. it was. Now, 
in “Real Love” and “What’cha Gonna Do 
for Me,” Watley does Janet aggressively. 
Derivative? Hell no — she claim-jumps 
Control, kicking away the sweet finger- 
pop of “Real Love” with don’t-fake-me 
nasty talk and, in “What’cha Gonna Do,” 
pushing away producer Andre Cymone’s 
tough pressure beats with her low, grainy 
hiss. 

Watley is certainly no diva. Soul's 
ferocity has its part in her style, and 
though her plain speech has affinities 
with a long tradition of city jazz, she 
neither improvises_nor riffs a change. If 
jazz she is, it’s the jazz of rap style. 
Watley’s work is close cousin to rap, with 


her deadpan recitatives: singing as close 
to the mike as rap drums and — also like 
rap drums — mocking, teasing, or 
daydreaming away all that production. 
In her first singing job, as the 
centerpiece of the trio Shalamar, hers 
was a talking as well as a dancer's role. 
She was stylish without glitter, in “Take 
That to the Bank,” “The Second Time 
Around,” and “Make That Move,” 
house-party disco hits aligned to Chic’s 
office-conference brand of cool. Solo in 
Jody Watley, she took almost no chances, 
accepting Janet Jackson and Latin hip- 
hop arrangements and Madonna’s 
bauble-bright falsetto. But once, in “Still 
a Thrill,” she showed off her old 
Shalamar tailored-suit slink, in a newly 
funky, even rockish version. Here, 
Watley sings under the melody, almost 
under the rhythm; yet it’s her per- 
formance that gets noticed. Her com- 
monplace rasp is so plain, working off 
Cymone’s dressy hooks, it’s almost a 
special effect. Which is exactly the tone 
that raps take. 
Larger Than Life plays the beats just as 
safe as her debut but allows Watley’s 
See WATLEY, page 20 
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Offering a path to the bottomless source from which all music flows 


MARIAN ANDERSON: 
ONCE IN A HUNDRED YEARS 





n 1955, at the age of 53, Marian Anderson 
became the first black performer to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera. It was the latest in a long 
line of moral triumphs. In 1936 she sang at the 
White House, but three years later the DAR 
wouldn’t let her use Constitution Hall. Eleanor 
Roosevelt resigned from the DAR, and Anderson 
gave her famous concert at the Lincoln Memorial 
instead, April 7, 1939. That was 50 years ago. The 
virulence of American prejudice can still be 
measured against what a great artist Anderson 
was. You can hear the voice that Arturo Toscanini 
said “comes once in a hundred years” on a new 
album called Marian Anderson on the British Pearl 
label — 22 selections made between 1927 and 
1937, when she was.at the height of-her vocal 
powers. ; 
Almost every aspect of Anderson’s wide range 
is represented. Her concerts usually began with 
Handel and ended with spirituals, and so does this 
disc. Oratorio and art songs were more important 
in her career than opera, since concert halls had 
fewer restrictions against black singers than opera 
houses. So along with the opera arias from. Don 
Carlo, Samson et Dalila, and Jeanne d’Arc,there 
are eloquent versions of Bach. (“Komm, siisser 
Tod”) and Handel (“He was despised”), Italian art 
songs (“Caro mio ben”), and lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. Anderson’s youthful 
voice had a lightness and flexibility — as in her 


twinkling 1936 version of Schubert's “Die For- 
elle” (“The Trout’) — that might be a surprise to 
anyone used to the more veiled sound she em- 
phasized later. 

Many of Anderson’s more familiar qualities 
were in her voice from the beginning: that 
wide-ranging but seamless, velvety tone; the 
impeccable diction in many languages; her great 
dignity. She didn’t sing a repertoire that allowed 
her much flamboyance — more work in opera 
might have encouraged her to let herself go a 
little. But in everything she sang — even a 
chestnut like Schubert's “Ave Maria” — you 
can hear the throbbing urgency of her phras- 
ing, her absolute sincerity and technical pre- 
cision. One of my favorite selections here is a 
song I never associated with Anderson: Martini’s 
“Plaisir d'amour”: “The joys of love are gone in a 
moment/The pain of love lasts a whole life long.” 
It would be hard to find a graver, more melan- 
choly version. * 74 

Marian Anderson includes two Finnish folk 
songs — a reminder of her great popularity in 
Scandinavia, and her warm association with her 
accompanist, Kosti Vehanen, and with one of her 
great admirers, Jean Sibelius. And of course there 
are the spirituals — five marvelous selections here: 
uninhibited, sometimes even comic, yet always 
with that same combination of urgency and 
serenity. When she drops into that contralto 
profundo, as in. “Deep River” or “Tramping,” it’s 
like being offered a direct path to the bottomless 
source from which all music flows. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 





MAUREEN TUCKER: 
A DIFFERENT DRUMMER 





osthumous fortune and notoriety are 

strange beasts. Being unloved and under- 

appreciated has busted up many a rock 
orchestra prematurely, and when it is rediscovered 
and resurrected by loving disciples, they them- 
selves are often vague about the initial rejection of 
their idols. So goes the saga of the Velvet 
Underground. Partly through the worshipful aid 
of their newly enfranchised fans (David Bowie in 
particular), the Underground became a hipster 
code name and an inescapable influence in. their 
own hometown on Patti Smith, Television, and 
hundreds of black-clad boheme would-bes just 
soaking up the seedy Manhattan ambiance on 
their own. 

Both semi-leaders Lou Reed and John Cale have 
made numerous solo albums on many different 
labels; of the rest of the band precious little 
appeared for years. Guitarist Sterling Morrison 
retired to teach English in Texas, Doug Yule 
floundered in semi-hard rock bands in the ‘70s 
(including Reed's) and disappeared, and drummer 
Maureen (“Mo”) Tucker went off to Arizona to 
make babies. Tucker has been enticed out of 
retirement several times, once by Natick native 
Jonathan Richman and more recently by Jad Fair 
(of Half Japanese) and a slew of other sympathetic 
latter-day noisemongers who appear on the new 
Life in Exile After Abdication (Homestead). 

Much more folksy and spare than even the 
Velvets, who were proud minimalists before their 
time, Tucker is joined by labelmate loony Daniel 
Johnston and members of Lower East Side scene 
kings Sonic Youth and some stray members of 
Half Japanese for surprisingly sympathetic accom- 
paniment on her modest tunes. Her remake of 
Reed's “Pale Blue Eyes” stands up nicely to the 
original (undetscoring the country side), and 


Leadbelly’s convoluted depresso lament “Good- 
night Irene” is given a campfire-sing-along 
treatment, suggesting a demented hootenanny in 
progress. The obligatory Warhol tribute, “Andy,” 
is just that, but “Spam” and “Hey Mersh” roll and 
tumble with a gnarly vengeance. : 

When roughly the same band delivered a live 
set last Friday at Necco Place, the same modest 
virtues applied. I would’ve loved to see Tucker 
behind a full trap kit pounding away, but even as 
percussion accompanist: she wailed as 
animalistically as ever. And in tandem with the 
Half Japanese drummer, those now-famous roll- 
ing-bludgeon’ rhythms overpowered the rest of 
the group. When you consider that Tucker's 
drumming on the Velvets’ “What Goes On” — 
according to Mick J. himself — was the rhythmic 
inspiration for “Sympathy for the Devil” and 
“Stray Cat Blues,” you see why as a chassis she 
was as valuable as Keith Moon or John Bonham, 
though rarely as praised. 

As a thin-toned but amicable vocalist, Tucker 
led the band through the only number on which 
she sang lead for the Velvets, “After Hours,” and 
capably handled the milder ballads. But on the 
upbeat numbers she was drowned out in the din, 
as was Fair, except on the cover of Jimmie 
Rodgers’s “T for Texas,” which was played with 
all the abandon and goofy guilt of a basement 
band learning the Lynyrd Skynyrd version. Here’s 
where the fundamental difference between a ~ 
competent bar band and a group of inspired 
amateurs really shows. Any bar band can play “T 
for Texas” in its sleep, and the thing usually 
sounds like that’s where everybody is. Tucker and 
company added life to an overdone oldie, because 
it’s still a struggle to get a working groove, and 
when they do it’s as individual a liberation as any 
statement they can concoct. Which is the modest 
joy that rock and roll is made to release, year in, 
year out, forever. 

— Johnny Angel 
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Threadgill admitted pla 















‘osterity will no doubt be kinder to 
than the contem- 


amount of his output has _ been 
documented on record. RCA/Novus has 
just teleased Rag, Bush and All, the sixth 
exceptional album of Sextett music; and 
some dozen titles by either the original 
Air or its successor, New Air, have 


appeared since 1975. 


Unfortunately, a respectable disco- 
graphy does not translate into steady 
work. During a radio interview last year, 
more in 
Boston than in New York; yet his 
Sextett’s April 22 appearance at Night- 
stage was only the band’s second visit to 
this area, and its first in more than three 
years. Don’t be misled by Threadgill’s 
appearance in a recent. ““Dewar's Profile” 
— the idea, I'm told, of a fan in the 
responsible ad agency, for which 
Threadgill (like all such subjects) re- 
ceived two cases of White Label. It may 
have brought a few of the curious out to 
Nightstage, but it hasn’t turned this 
iconoclast into a star. 

The Sextett has been Threadgill’s 
primary venture throughout the ‘80s, 
roughly from the time Air drummer 
Steve McCall left the trio; and to judge by 
its 1982 debut, When Was That? (About 
Time), it was not the easiest band to 
assimilate. The instrumentation was odd: 
Threadgill’s saxes, flutes, and clarinet 
joined by trumpet and trombone, piccolo 
bass (later replaced by cello), bass, and 
two drummers. Obscurities abounded, 
from the band’s name (why not call it a 
septet?) to the tomb imagery on the 
album cover and song titles like “Soft 
Suicide at the Baths.” 

More important, despite the anti- 
cipated energetic release of the delirious 
title track, most of When Was That? 
simply didn’t fit common notions of free 
jazz. The predominant tempo was 
funereal, and both string players spent 
an inordinate amount of time bowing. 
Rubato passages for the full band, 
interludes of constant meter change, and 
the employment of varying combina- 
tions of instruments in unison suggested 
the need for an ensemble precision 
usually found only in groups with 
conductors. Entire compositions went by 
with no real solos, and even the moments 
of collective improvisation were under 
tight control. What, exactly, was 
Threadgill getting at? 

Whether a program with more varied 
tempos and emotions was required, or 
simply added exposure to Threadgill’s 
methods, the answer was manifest in the 
subsequent About Time albums, Just the 
Facts and Pass the Bucket and Subject to 
Change. The constant weave of textures 
and voicings, the use of raucous funk and 
symphonic majesty with equal authority, 
the coexistence of military drum patterns 
and bowed strings — all implied less a 
European/Afro-American synthesis than 
a homegrown hybrid. Threadgill com- 
mands a distinctly American collection of 
musical vernaculars, rooted in jazz 
sources to be sure (from New Orleans 
second-lines to Lower East Side lofts) but 
also reflecting the parade ground, the 
bandshell in the park, the family parlor. 
Where “classical” impressions are raised, 
they tend to be refracted through native 
models, as on “Gateway” (from Just the 
Facts), where the bombastic turns recall 
Gershwin more than any European. This 
is music filled with traditional echoes 
(including several waltz tempos), yet too 
fiercely delivered to be merely nostalgic, 
and too carefully shaped to settle for only 
the visceral response. 

The three subsequent RCA/Novus 
albums have revealed that Threadgill’s is 
a composer's idiom, that it’s relying less 
and less on specific personalities. Side- 
men who appeared essential to the 
enterprise, particularly original cornettist 
Olu Dara, left without a noticeable drop 
in the quality of performance. Solos were 
de-emphasized further, perhaps in tacit 
acknowledgment of the personnel 
changes, but also because Threadgill was 
gaining confidence in his methods. The 
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Making a persuasive claim for “serious” status 


Not sep but hep 


The Threadgill Sextett remains unique 


by Bob Blumenthal 





At Nightstage: by no means at sixes and sevens 


strings took greater liberties, providing 
obbligatos in place of the horns or 
serving as ominous ballast; the drum- 
mers whispered in tandem and clattered 
like runaway wagons; the horns moved 
seamlessly from unisons to lead 
embellishments. 

You Know the Number, recorded in 
‘86, served as a sampler of what the 
Sextett could accomplish: gutbucket 
funk, otherworldly soul balladry, jaunty 
calypso hustling, somber reflection, and, 


on the ambitious “Theme from Thomas 
Cole,” a density and velocity of detail 
suggesting a far larger band. Easily Slip 
into Another World followed with an 
even greater ensemble precision and 
more of Threadgill’s askew ‘scenarios. 
(Who else could write “Award the Squad- 
tett,” which sounds like a loopy pep rally 
yet never descends to mere put-on?) 
The new Rag, Bush and All finds three 
new faces in the band. Ted Daniels, on 
trumpet and fliigelhorn, and bass trom- 








fanfares to concise melody, which the 


contrast of dainty theme (blown by the 
leader on alto as if his pinkies were 
extended) and emphatic rhythmic bot- 
tom gives “The Devil Is on the Loose and 
Dancin’ with a Monkey” a special blend 
of glee and foreboding; it is easily the 
album’s best composition. “Gift” is more 








Jan 


unequivocal, a brooding meditation 
where muted fliigelhorn and bass flute 


». briefly assert themselves; “Sweet Holy 


Rag” uses ensembles to launch solos, the 
‘best of which is the leader's prickly alto- 
sax . Despite the frequent appear- 
ance the word “rag,” this is. not 


~~ aniother visit to Scott Joplin territory, like 


the classic Air Lore (which Bluebird 
wisely reissued on CD). It is, however, 
the most upbeat of the Sextett’s albums, 
perhaps the most accessible place for the 
novice to start, though lacking in the 
variety and complexity we have come to 
expect. (Another track or two might have 
helped — even the compact disc clocks in 
at under 39 minutes.) 

At Nightstage, the band was as it 
appears on Rag, except for drummer 
Thurman Barker, who sat in Nicholson’s 
chair and was subbing in the Sextett for 
the first time since its 1985 stay at 
Charlie’s Tap. Barker, whose excellence 
was most recently on display in these 
parts with Joseph Jarman, read the drum 
parts with precision and handled the 
parade beats expertly; in the ensembles 
he held back and allowed Baker to 
provide the heavy bashing. (After this 
appearance we can say, with assurance, 
that Thurman Barker and Newman 
Baker are not the same drummer.) 

Daniels and Lowe got limited solo 
room during the second set, but their 
momentary emergences and carefully 
embellished parts kept the music loose 
and bulging. The leader tended to be out 
front more often, his alto an instrument 
of voluptuous tension. Yet the prime solo. 
voices were Murray and Hopkins. The 
cellist still has intonation lapses, though 
her soaring episodes have improved 
since the group’s ‘85 visit. Hopkins once 
again played like an unsung hero of the 
bass, all over his instrument and the 
music, with whatever level of intensity 
the composition demanded. - 

Selections from the new album were 
not a priority in the second set, as 
Threadgill called tunes with greater. 
ensemble detail and more frequent varia- 
tions in tempo. Everyone attended close- 
ly to the scores, working his or her way 
through the notated mazes with minimal 
cues from the leader. All the music jelled, 
and “Black Hands Bejewelled,” a loping 
mariachi-tinged fantasy from Easily Slip, 
was best of all, with everyone working 
the turns like a single throbbing or- 
ganism. I didn’t hear all of the first set, 
which somte listeners say began sloppily 
and bogged down in a meandering 
Daniels solo. What I caught at the set's 
end was better than that, an anguished 
climb through the dramatic “Home- 
ostasis,” then an encore on the band’s 
funkiest tune, “Bermuda Blues,” which 
Threadgill now spices with double time 
for the other soloists. 

Given the Sextett’s limited work op- 
portunities, it’s not surprising that live 
performances are erratic. All the records 
are obviously well-rehearsed; the chance 
to prepare before an odd gig is more a 
matter of catch-as-catch-can. Still, the 
second set gave a fair accounting of a 
band that may look like a couple of 
others and yet, thanks to its iconoclastic 
leader, remains unique. Years from now, 
when hindsight has confirmed that this 
was among the premier groups of the 
‘80s, those who-availed themselves of the 
rare opportunity to hear the Sextett live 
will no doubt- be bragging. 

(About Time Records are available by 
writing to 30 Boylston Street, Jamaica 
Plain 02130.) Oo 
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They’ re working class kids 
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chasing dreams of victory, in 
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PETER CUNNINGHAM/FRED NATHAN COMPANY 


Peter Friedman and Joan Allen: 
Heidi 


Continued from page 8 
sisterhood.” But when the chaff 
fell away, what she wound: up 
with was a play “about Heidi and 
these two friends of hers.” Both 
of whom happen to be men, one 
straight, one gay, and both better 
treated, less broadly satirized, 
than the younger women in the 
play — breezy MBA types in 
power scarves, consulting their 
biological clocks along with their 
Rolexes and budgeting plenty of 
time for marriage, childbirth, and 
selling out. From what I hear, 
many women in their 20s loathe 
Heidi the way Spyri‘s Alpine vil- 
lagers do the Grandfather. 

Heidi meets Peter Patrone at a 
high-school hop, where he ob- 
serves that she seems “bored, 
anxious, and depressed — just 
the qualities I look for in a 
woman.” She meets Scoop sev- 
eral years later, at a 1968 
McCarthy-for-President rally. 
She’s a Vassar student; he’s a 
sexy and obnoxious editor of The 
Liberated Earth News, who 
evaluates McCarthy as a “C+ 
Adf@i Stevenson.” Scoop’s habit 
of gtading everything will persist. 
Peter's habit of looking for 
strange qualities in women, for 
that matter any qualities in 
women, will go with the wind 
that slams the closet door. 

But if both Heidi’s swains 
disappoint her in the traditional 
sense, one by wedding a “B+” 
who's willing to wash his socks 
and have his babies, the other by 
preferring men, they will remain 
the closest things, for her, to 
family. (Heidi seems to have 
sprung full-grown from the fore- 
head of Clement Greenberg; 
there is no mention of mom, dad, 
or siblings.) The play’s other old 
and good friend, a girl named 
Susan who’s more of a social 
pendulum than Heidi, is last 
seen, a vision of LA executive 
chic, in a cloud of deal-making 
dust. (A onetime admirer of guys 
who could twist and smoke 
simultaneously, who went on to 
forge a feminist collective in 
Montana, Susan is now a Holly- 
wood-studio veep who wants 
Heidi's help in developing a TV 
series about female buddies in 
the art world — Kate and Allie 
Meet Georgia O'Keeffe.) 

It's after this last disconnected 
lunch with Susan that Heidi finds 
herself at the Plaza Hotel, un- 
ready to deliver her address to 
the alumnae. She has published a 
book, been on a TV show, 
achieved some Andy Warholian 
modicum of celebrity. So here she 
is, slated to speak on the subject 
“Women: Where Are We Going?” 
Instead she rambles on about 
feeling lost in aerobics class — 
more specifically, in the locker 
room prior to aerobics class. (It is 
a deliberate element of The Heidi 
Chronicles that everything hap- 
pens on the sidelines, creating the 
impression of a woman waiting 
for the parade to begin, until sud- 
denly it’s passed by.) Everyone 
else is ready to bob and bend ’til 
she burns; Heidi feels out of 
synch. Moreover, she feels sad 
and unsure — cut off from the 


as much tenderness as. wit 


other women and the roads not 
taken. 

Clearly, Wasserstein is onto 
something in Heidi, which plugs 
into the decade’s urban angst in 
addition to delivering a eulogy 
for feminism. If the heroine ends 
as a cliché for our time, a 
successful single woman adopt- 
ing a baby (whom she names for 
the heroine of A Date with Judy), 
she has at least arrived intact at 
the midpoint of her story. Like 
Spyri’s moppet, she is ready to 
“use what she knows.” So too are 
her pals. Scoop, having sold his 
trendy magazine, Boomer, plans 
to run for Congress. Peter, having 
survived Boomer’s designation of 
him as “the best pediatrician in 
New York under 40,” is running a 
clinic for kids struck by AIDS. 
And he, like Heidi, has hewn an 
‘80s family units for himself. (“A 
handsome doctor and a country 
house,” remarks Scoop. “He's 
living my mother’s dream.”) 

Like so many winners of the 
Pulitzer Prize, The Heidi Chroni- 
cles is not a play for the ages; it’s 
too much of ours. And the play 
has, I think, been justifiably 
criticized, along with Richard 
Greenberg’s Eastern Standard, 
for using AIDS as a mere plot 
device — in this case enabling 
Peter, whose friends are drop- 
ping, to condemn Heidi’s gen- 
eralized sadness as a “luxury.” 
Yet Wasserstein is guilty of a 
thousand little artistries that lift 
the piece above the Doonesbury 
level of serious cartooning. The 
parallelism of Heidi's first and 
last scenes with Scoop is one.. 
Moreover, there is as much ten- 
derness as wit in The Heidi 
Chronicles, which marks 
Wasserstein’s moving away from 
her own personal kvetches and 
into the world. 

Heidi, as the author points out, 
is not just Wendy with less meat 
on her. (Says Wasserstein, 
“Sometimes we'd be rehearsing 
the play, and she'd say, ‘I feel sad’ 
— and I'd wanna say, ‘Oh stop 
that! Lighten up, honey.’ ’”) And 
there’s more to both Peter and 
Scoop than meets the blackout- 
sketch pad. The former, as played 
by Boyd Gaines with a boyish- 
ness no amount of jading can 
eradicate, is proof, if more than 
Noel Coward were needed, that 
gay men are just born with an 
extra witticism gene. And the 
latter, in the person of Peter 
Friedman a bedroom-eyed op- 
portunist with the gall to quote 
Ferlinghetti, is, well, both inex- 
cusable and irresistible. 

But Dan Sullivan’s deftly 
limned production (which has 
made the move to Broadway 
without buckling under the 
scenic embellishments) belongs 
to Joan Allen. What a marvelous 
actress she is, so unassuming and 
yet so composed. Long on legs 
and irony, convincing as both 
gawky collegiate and bemused 
celeb, she seems to wrap her long 
body around the central reserve 
that is both Heidi’s nemesis and 
her strength. Even in the shy, 
intellectual Everygirl of the play's 
early scenes, one senses the 
resolute if disillusioned madonna 
in the making. With apologies to 
Garcia Marquez, Allen turns 
Heidi into the chronicle of a 
dearth foretold. 0 
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that project them six inches off 
the wall. It works well for the 
larger pictures, but in a series of 
small (16-by-10-inch) canvases, 
the projection seems self-con- 
scious and mannered. 
In some small canvases, Risoli 
has experimented with an iconic 


image — for instance, a red circle 
on a creamy ground. He’s less 
successful, at this frontal and 
holistic format than he is with } 
pictures that focus on a tightly 
woven pattern. Parallel Heaven 
combines both approaches to 
interesting effect. On a high- 
keyed, rope-patterned pink field 
(with blue shining through and 
contrasting passages of yellow 
orange, purple, black, and ivory), 
he has floated two _ lopsided 
ovals. They hover in their separ- 
ateness, but at the same time they 
are part of the all-encompassing 
pattern. The tension that results 
from their attempt to escape the 
weave endows the picture with 
vitality. 
John McNamara has estab- © 
lished himself locally as the mas- 


ter of romantic, rhapsodic ab- 
stract painting. Like Risoli, he of- 
fers a joyful manipulation of 
paint; but he generates imagery . Budget 
through drawing techniques. Al- 
though this imagery hints at 
landscape and organic forms, it 
remains abstract; you have to in- 
terpret it; for yourself. At the 
Stavaridis, he has muted his 
lush, Neo Baroque sense of color, 
and he has simplified his im- 
agery. His characteristic pattern- 
ing of parallel lines is absent in 
all but.a couple of pictures. 
Although this, is his seventh 
solo show, McNamara’s painting 
is out of fashion at the moment. 
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eral passages comment on recent toanother our carrying cases are betterthanknap- feature 24-hour road service. And for your conven- 
pays ee ia en Pend sacks, milk crates and garbage bags. Becausenot  _ience we accept major credit cards. So stop by a Budget 


ing. Along the left margin of one 


large composition, in which only are they attractive, for a limited time they’re Rent a Truck location today. You'll find our attractive 


pcetagi nas prt goatee gn | 10% off. That's right. Stop byaBudget RentaTruck — carrying cases come with equally attractive prices. 


he’s painted a pattern of brightly location and we'll give you 10% off both round trip Call today 
colored symbols. A deep-green and one-way truck rentals. ( 617) 787-8200 


canvas has hovering on the sur- e 
face rectangles and squares con- You'll find many Budget trucks are equipped 

nected by lines,. like computer 7 ; : cach _ 
circuitry. This Peter Halleyish with — steering, automatic transmussions, ESRI SEL TEE 
touch is an embarrassment, be- 


cause his disdain for the vocabu- car and truck rental 


lary he’s employing is evident. SEARS 

It's good that McNamara is ex- Use your Sears Charge Card at 

perimenting with foreign ideas Rent aTruck — waituigsonces fp WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 
but he should have thought twice 
about exhibiting the results. O 
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SE s 
ot & PURBMKS 


Compact Disc & Cassette Exchange 
We Buy & Sell 





Buy any 4 CD's 





Get 5th 1/2 Off 








CD's starting at $5.99 
787-7680 © 187 Harvard Ave. ® Allston 


(corner of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, across from Bunratty’s} 














RIDING APPAREL 





122 Boylston St., Boston 


$532 

















GREAT CHINESE FOOD!! 
LUNCH—DINNER-LATE 


CATERING ¢ LUAU’S Ortice PARTIES Py 


109 Brookline 


WE DELIVER!..."*6:22°... 
42 





SHABBAT SHALOM BOSTON...Creative Shabbat 
services for single Jewish adults age sabes 


Friday, May 12 at 8:30 PM 
Host Synagogue TEMPLE SHALOM 
475 Winthrop St., Medford 


Oneg Shabbat - 
Social Hour following the service. Public is invited. 
For further information call 244-6506 or 566-5946 





aT RAP YD THEA 


PRING SERIE 


YOUSSOU N'DOUR 
SUNDAY, MAY 7 
8:00 PM 
$17.50 & $15.00 


STRAND THEATRE « 543 Columbia 
ila achiiclael i 

Box Office 
pitlolielaMs lelite Out « 


art 
Viiite 


snows are av 


- = 
PF) TACKETRON 





Wailer 


Continued from page 13 

he has sharp ability to use vivid, 
folktale-like imagery to drive 
subversive political points home 
with music. The most outstand- 
ing activist cut on Liberation is 
“Botha the Mosquito,” and that 
tack seems just right: in the big- 
time scale of subjugators, Botha’s 
a minor player who carries on 
the disease just the same. The 
taunting, schoolyard lilt of the 
chorus affirms that, in reggae at 
least, catchy anthem writing is 
not dead. 

Wailer’s flair for passionate 
melody hasn’t abandoned him 
either, as shown by the very next 
track on Liberation, “Want To 
Come Home.” The circling de- 
termination of the off-kilter beat 
and the swelling desire for con- 
tentment are undeniable — the 
tune produces some of the agita- 
tion-within-contemplation of the 
best reggae. At the Wang Center, 
“Want To Come Home” inspired 
an intoxicating round of call-and- 
response between Wailer and his 
vocal trio, Psalms; the waves of 
pleading in the classic soul mode 
strengthened and _ exalted 
Wailer’s rather dry timbre way 
beyond his usual capacity. As the 
song ended, he shattered the 
spell by declaring that Africa was 
a big country he just knew could 
feed everyone who came home to 
it. Has he checked with the 
Ethiopian immigration office to 
see whether this plan is okay? 

Of course, the African return is 
a central idea of Rastafarianism 
that stretches back to the tenets 
of Marcus Garvey. And to under- 
score the jolting conflicts in 
Wailer’s declarations is not to 
claim that faith in Jah holds more 


Driving subversive political points home with music 


irrationality than any other re- 
ligious system; it’s merely to note 
that this faith runs into trouble 
making pronouncements about 
the concrete, secular world. You 
can consider dogma as a 
metaphor, but then what about 
the resistance to apartheid? It’s 
enough to turn fans toward para- 
dox-free fare like dance-hall 
style. Perhaps for the hopelessly 
blindered inhabitants of Babylon, 
an established _ rock-and-roll 
maxim is best: the jury is still out 
on mixing pop music and politics, 
but blending religion and politics 
tends toward bad magic. 

Bunny Wailer offers many 
nondenominational enticements. 
“Don’t You Know,” for example, 
is in the worthy uplift tradition of 
Earth Wind & Fire’s “Shining 
Star” and Sly Stone’s “Every- 
body Is a Star.” On Liberation, 
the track falters with the feather- 
weight jingly quality, the touch of 
forced buoyancy, that cropped up 
on Wailer’s Marketplace (1985) 
and mars too many numbers 
here. Wailer was'a master of the 
burrowing space groove wrapped 
in dub echo, but his dance-hall 
stylings suggest the keeping-up 
actions of soul-era veterans in 
this country. 

The generational comparison is 
apt because on stage “Don’t You 
Know” was a smash, enriched 
with the leader’s unobtrusive 
knowledge of R&B masters from 
Curtis Mayfield to the Mar-Kays. 
The tour band allowed scant solo 
space — peppy commentary 
from keyboardist Bereford 
Brissett and guitarist Keith Pow- 
ell was about it — but the show 
ran on section dynamics and 
percussion volleys (ably handled 
by Sticky Thompson, Harry T., 
and drummer Carl Ayton). The 
ever-kinetic demonstration of 
communality, topped with the 
Psalms’ three voices bearing up 


Wailer’s leads, turned lines like 
“It is good to know/Time still 
owns the hours” into the most 
lucid sort of praise song. 

Wailer had built a fine head of 
steam by the end of his Wang 
performance. The one encore, the 
Wailers’ venerable “Keep On 
Moving,” rolled out on such a 
durable bounce-and-slide pulse, 
waving goodbye and toasting the 
elusiveness of the outlaw at the 
same time, that it seemed fit 
company for whatever soul stan- 
dard Wailer might choose to 
cover next. 

Liberation checks in short of 
that benchmark, though not fatal- 
ly far beneath it. The album has 
been hailed for jts socially com- 
mitted tunes, but numbers like 
“Rise and Shine” and “Serious 
Thing” in particular are basically 
smorgasbords or smoldering is- 
sues, holding actions waiting for 
a solid rhetorical impetus to. 
move them forward. “Bald Head 
Jesus,” however, argues that 
Wailer can still spin off in a 
righteous and startling tangent 
without missing a step. The song 
even softens feelings about his 
creed contradictions. 

Kicking off <ith a sing-song 
chant, “Bald d Jesus” extols 
Christ the penniiess nonconform- 
ist, a longhair with no church and 
no salary (as opposed to those 
“bald heads” who would rather 
lose their scalps than wear un- 
kempt dreadlocks). The strutting 
beats are sinewy, Wailer’s delivery” 
laced with lightly acid sarcasm. 
The payoff arrives when he 
breaks into a chorus of “Give I 
that old time religion/For it is 
good enough for 1.” It could seem 
chilling, but here it’s undeniably 
cheering, and you want to sing 
along about no-bald-head Jesus to 
the end. Wailer may be a bit fa- 
natic for Jah, but at least you can 
dance to his Bible thumping. O 





Watley 


Continued from page 13 

voice risky changes. She duets 
with rap star Erik B. (of Erik B. & 
Rakim) in “Friends,” and it’s her 
one-two-three explanatory 
speech, not the rap’s singsong, 
that illustrates Cymone’s scratch 
effects back to back with his 
drum kit’s snick-snick. In “Ev- 
erything’’ and “‘‘Once You 
Leave,” Watley performs Philly 
soul, hardly a welcoming format 
for a non-diva; yet it works. 
Watley’s soprano conveys all the 
vulnerable fluster of “Every- 
thing,” with no help from the 
choirboy high C’s the Delfonics 
and Moments depended on. 

As the abandoned woman of 
“Once You Leave,” she con- 
demns her lover with a wave of 
her hand, bopping off the beat 
and laughing away Cymone’s 
show of old Philly slickness. His 
score recalls Harold Melvin and 
the Bluenotes’ disco anthem “The 
Love I Lost”; Watley’s dry vocal 
renders Cymone’s Philly as sour 


and discolored as sampled sound. 
“For Love’s Sake” and “Lover” 
are standard rhythm-to-voice 
duets with Watley the top and 
Cymone the bottom; still, there’s 
nothing standard about their in- 
terpretation. Cymone’s bass huffs 
and puffs tiredly, almost pian- 
issimo; he can barely manage a 
fill, but Watley doesn’t let him 
settle for second place. She hangs 
back. Sweet and soft or low and 
hot, she plays the fill to 
Cymone’s solo, impotency in the 
spotlight. 

Which is not to claim that 
Larger Than Life exists only for 
cool and daring. Watley’s always 
been a hoofer — before 
Shalamar, she was one of the 
Soul Train Gang; and dancing as 
a theme has always been the first 
principle of her work. If she 
disdains beat novelties, a happy 
result is that her performance 
never has the wage-earner feel of 
a girl-group vocal. Even her most 
varnished hits, “Some Kind of 
Lover” and “Don’t You Really 
Want Me,” with beats aerobic 
enough to pass as Stock-Aitken- 
Waterman Brit beats, generate a 
little friction — the almost in- 
troverted dreaminess of the for- 


mer and the sharp love moans of 
the latter. 

The same kind of not-quite- 
formula pulse appears in Larger 
Than Life. Dean Parks’s acoustic 
guitar in “Precious Love” sug- 
gests the sizzle of flamenco, but 
Watley’s intimations slow the 
action (and the temperature) way 
down: let's wait a while. In 
“Come into My. Life,” Watley 
sings Miami disco’s dreamiest 
kewpie doll, but Cymone’s 
rhythm section, funky © and 
thumping (More love, more 
joy,” they both shout) and any- 
thing-but-delicate Miami disco, 
won't let her sleep. “Only You” 
professes sentimentality — as- 
suming you believe Watley, so 
much the streetwise dance babe, 
when she says “guess you could 
say I’m a sentimental girl” — 
with enough artrock to match Sa- 
Fire’s “Thinking of You.” Then 
Watley sings, in her flimsiest 
soprano, as if groping to touch. 
The music wants to promise 
Watley’s lover a diva; she gives 
him only delicacy and flaws, 
without tears or histrionics. She's 
almost — but never quite — what 
dancers or lovers or simple fans 


expect. 0 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


Les 8 p eS Sa. S all right — 

rblsney/ in tne tor at open. 
go there; —_ line for a thousand 

em yourselves, okay. Just let’s can about 

half of this ype forthe place. (Unt 8 p.m.) 

cad =A agua oti Sox versus the Texas 


$:007(2) The Music Makers: An An ASCAP 
American Music at Wolf Trap. Tony Bennett, 

Glenn Close, Roberta Flack, Andy Williams, and the 

US Marine Band highlight this eclectic — 

comprehensive concert tribute to 

pee gine erdmeyy hs Ans aga 


SATURDAY 


ee ee ee cones oe 
Houston Astros versus the 














ork Mets. 
movie). A 19 tion of 
Ae mel a ). pts Pa 
island. McQueen plays een Henn 
ee cen eg 
Seen ee ee 


. Fea’ 


peeps (Until 8 p.m. 
a eee movie). It's Al Pacino 
TV-38. In this Al goes 

a , bee: From 1975 and co- 


$00 (a The John Cazale. hath 10:30 p. “yA ea 


The Building of te Earth mn The first twelfth of David 
Attenborough’'s unmatched natural-history series. 
Should be required viewing for anyone who lives 
here. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:30 (44) Mancini and Friends. A salute to Henri 
Mancini, the composer who gave us “The Pink 
Panther Theme" and ‘Moon River."’ Performers 
include Johnny Mathis, Tony Bennett, and Julie 
Andrews. No A Sg (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) ry (movie). Dennis 
Christopher, Dennis Quaid aniel Stern, Jackie 
Earl Haley, Paul Dooley, and Barbara Barrie star in 
Peter Yates’s 1979 minor masterpiece about 
pevainn up in Middle America. Giving proper 
ive to the virtues of being a class traitor. 
{Unt 11:40 p.m.) 
10:00 (5) anager il. Care for a little sensa- 
tionalism? * How about another peek at other 
people's ‘ misfortunes? Robert Culp hosts this 
special about thi that ee _ for the 


about one core a Ss to de’ a@ guilty 
party. Al Pacino stars with Christine Lahti. (Until 1 


a.m. 
11:40 (2) Computer Dreams. Max Headroom (now 
there's a fad that died overnight) creator Amanda 
Pays hosts a behind-the-scenes look at computer 
animation. To be repeated on Thursday at 11 p.m. 
(Until 12:40 a.m.) 





SUNDAY 
1:00 (7) Basketball. Two NBA playoff games. 
1:00 Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas 





guest Pinchas Zukerman. (Until 
Caimans, 














; SO? Pee cae ak cae 
Witham’ (“Refrigerators Perry or a wildlife 
feature on our native bruin, the bear. (Until 9 


B00) WarGames (movie). A 1983 teen frolic 
(25) ( ) 


through the 

almost starts WW3. Ma Broderick, Ally 
and Coleman star. Not much. 

$0 a0 ie 


(38) The Jericho Mile ( —e oad Strauss 
stars as a lifer who trains in prison for the Olympic 
team. From.1979. (Until 10 p.m.) 

ee World of ideas. An interview 

with historian Forrest McDonaid. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Frontline: Yellowstone Under Fire. A report 
on how the Ray Gun administration's business-first 
interior policy its impact on our most famous 
national park. To be repeated on Wednesdey at 11 


= Unti tt 10 pam 
5) W : An ABC Gambie 


is Comer Than Amerika, part 9907. (Until 


Murder by Moonlight (movie). Who 
2b this kind of stuff? Brigitte Nielsen stars as 
a murder investigator from outer space. Set on the 
moon in the year 2015. Nice haircut, Brige. Like to 
meet your tailor, too. (Until 11 P 
11:00 (2) The Ring of Truth: Change. MIT's Philip 
Morrison, the physicist with soul, proves that those 
snotty athletic-shoe ads are right about one thing 
— matter equals energy. (Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 


(movie). The Bernard Shaw 
pe ~~ my 938 an a peeve Leslie Howard and 
Dame Wi intil 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) A so Roam: oder of Light. Our 
maa 


why 9 
cash Mom (movie). sempesnee waite Dad 
surpri pleasa' based 








8:30 (44) Bill of ideas. An interview 
with physicist Chen Ni (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) A Walk in the wang ey 
about the 1982 Geneva arms talks. Starring 
Waterston and Robert Prosky. Don't.worry, this is 
not a musical. If it were, it would be called Geneva! 








of Being Emest (movie) 


of Wilde, ae 
rrr Dame Edith Evans, argaret 
g00 (5) Uni and Joan Greenwood. oe 8 p.m.) 


9 
Siiver Streak (movie). Gene Son Gene Wilder and 
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GODS AND MORTALS II 


Bronzes of the Ancient World 
From Italy to Iran 


MAY 10-JUNE 10, 1989 








OPENING RECEPTION 
Wednesday . May 10 
6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


PRESENTED BY 


,BERNHEIMER'S ANTIQUE ARTS 
52C Brattle Street Cambridge, MA 02138 
617. 547-1177 


Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 5:30 








lst Century B.C/A.D. 
Height 8 1/2 inches 





Roman bronze figure of a nude Eros. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


royal-athena galleries pe new york - beverly hills 
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KISS 108’S BIGGEST RECORDS 





TITLE 
EVERY LITTLE STEP 


LP ARTIST 


DON'T BE CRUEL BOBBY BROWN 
ANOTHER PLACE & TIME +©DONNA SUMMER 

THIS IS AS GOOD DENIECE WILLIAMS 
FOREVER YOUR GIRL PAULA ABDUL 

HOLD ME IN YOUR ARMS RICK ASTLEY 

SPIKE ELVIS COSTELLO 
GOOD TO BE BACK NATALIE COLE 

7” SINGLE ARETHA & ELTON 
FOUNDATION TEN CITY 

LIVING YEARS MIKE & THE MECHANICS 
HANGIN’ TOUGH NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK 
12” IMPORT GEORGE MONROE 
EVERYTHING'S DIFFERENT TIL TUESDAY 
RAINMAN SOUNDTRACK BELLE STARS 
ORANGES & LEMONS XTC 

GUY GUY 

12" IMPORT HOLLY JOHNSON 
ANIGHT TO REMEMBER +CYNDI LAUPER 
REPEAT OFFENDER RICHARD MARX 

THE RAW & THE COOKED FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS 





UP & COMING 





TITLE 
MY ONE TEMPTATION 
TROUBLE ME 


EVERYTHING COUNTS (LIVE) 
BRING ME EDELWEISS 
KEEP ON MOVING 

POP SINGER 

ME MYSELF &! 
DOWNTOWN 

MR. DJ 


se 


LP ARTIST 


SO GOOD MICA PARIS 
BLIND MAN'S ZOO 10,000 MANIACS 
JIGSAW 


12” IMPORT 
DEPECHE MODE 


OP TRE TI fA Ot KIA 





SPECIAL INTERESTS 
LAFF (5233) ROCKY'S JOKE OF THE DAY 





a 
CitVLINE eo soe woe 
V.¢GR F 2 3) 


STAR (7827) JAMES ST. JAMES ALIVE IN 
HOLLYWOOD 


Call. . 395-KISS SIGH (7446) ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST % 


Wait for us to ask for your extension, 
then punch the’4 digit code listed on the 
left hand side of the category you want. 


BUYS (2897) BEST BUYS LIST 
FAME (3263) FEATURE ARTIST 
OF THE WEEK 


Press extension 1000 for a directory to ARTS (2787) CULTURE VULTURE 


the KISS CityLine 


HITS (4487) KISS 108 TOP 10 
(5478) KISS 108 PLAYLIST 





NEWS/WEATHER/SPORTS PICK (7425) PICK HITS OF THE WEEK 





NEWS (6397) NEWS HEADLINES 


TEMP (8367) WEATHER FORECAST 


LOTT (5688) LOTTERY NUMBERS 

GIVE (4483) BENEFITS 

GAME (4263) SPORTS SCORES 
& HEADLINES 


} es (2255) RED SOX UPDATE 





ENTERTAINMENT 
SHOW (7469) CONCERTS 
CLUB (2582) KISS CLUB LINE 
FILM (3456) MOVIE LISTINGS 
WAHA (4242) COMEDY 

ROCK (7625) ROCK LISTINGS 
JAZZ (5200) JAZZ 








FINANCIAL SERVICE 


BACH (2224) CLASSICAL 





JOBS (5627) EMPLOYMENT LISTINGS 
9000 (9000) STOCKQUOTE HOTLINE 


a 108FM 


FOLK (3655) COUNTRY & FOLK 


AD & hel X FALLS 


6861 ‘S AVW ‘SSYHHL NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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Thurs., Fri. & Sat., May 11, 12 & 13 





we are proud to ptesent world renowned jazz 

















two shows! + 9 & 11 p.m. ULLABALLOO 
pam ly, | JASMINE LOVE BOMB 
| Tues., May 9 
Heavy Metal Night! 
SHOUT 
PERSUADER + LADY LUCK 
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The Lemonheads play T.T. the Bear’s Saturday. 
































Fri., 


11 piece 
ANIMAL TRAIN 


u PTO W NI 
RANI &§ MUSIC CLUB 




















Sat., 6 
last date ext fail 


PROVINCETOWN 















Wed., May 10 
ED BURKE'S BIG BARN BURNING 
| THE CRYPTONES 
OPEN DURING THE even Boston Phoonk, 128 Brookine Ave. Boston 
DESTRUCTION. 02215 by Thursday 
HUNTINGTON AVE. STEVEN PAUL PERRY cy ah barePrengrd 
& BIG SIX from that Friday to Friday of the following week 
Fri., May 5 * Theater are separate; send them by 2 
DRIVE ALL NIGHT phe is NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE. IN 
with UNITED SNAKES ADVENTURE SET THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
ro yok JUDY'S TINY HEAD Tix,” the deadline is & week earlier; to be 
LITTLE FRANKIE & aon Se eee 
THE PREMIERS 
and DAVE SHOLL - 
BRUCE KATZ Le a wD EMERGENCIES 
To Onmian one set each BOSTON POLICE. 
antellnget::- nab mender pouice: 7a ints 
Thurs., May 11 . , CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
HIGH FUNCTION STREET KIDS - ZUG ZUG SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
rr ee 
STEVE "I'm Huge" Coming: 5/19 LINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline 
SMITH & THE NAKEDS Atco Artists ; , , 
Sat., May 13 Ra Reon camoniot FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
2 shows! 10:45 & 12:45 FARRENHETT, ULTRA BL 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD SLEEPY LA BEEF, PLATE © SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 
& THE SAVAGES oSriniMP, HEARTS Of ON RICK 
(Fi msn carbene MEDICAL 
(Rt. 9 near. Brookline Village) EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 9 
POISON: information ao 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: yee — 
pe City ~ om 424-5000 
D, BRIGHAM & bg cg 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
LZ, A) PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
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FRIDAY 














WE SERVE FOODII! 





11 AM-9:00 PM FUL MENU 9300 Pe 11 PA LIGHT FARE MENU 











THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 

Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 p.m., "Zorba’s 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. The 

November Group; ‘The Ultimate Musical Hang- 

out,” with DJ Shred. Gallery DV8: DJ Sean 

Sweeney. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9620), 186 Harvard Ave. 

Allston. The |-Tones, the Ululators. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury St., 

Boston. Jazz guitarist John Stein 

CHADWICK PARK (451-9460), 184 High St., 

Boston. Dancing with Henry. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 

ton. The Tubes, Overstreet; Reel to Real, 

Stu, Billy Dobo. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
dance party, with DJ Willie LeMay. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 


place, Boston. Pete Hostage. 

CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. D’ Jamin Bartlett. 

CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., Acid house music. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Shy Five, Third Estate. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Trumpeter Dave Burdett. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Drive All Night. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Robin Lane and the Chartbusters, 
Billy Lazar. ’ 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY (508-238-1882), 502 
Foundry St., South Easton. Tony O'Riordan and 
Patsy Whalen. 

GILREINS (508-791-2583), 
Worcester. The Chili Brothers. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Blackjacks, Straw 
Dogs, Cluster. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158° Brighton 
Ave., Allston. James Blues Band. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), Salem 
Common. Lenny Hochman. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. DJ Diego Martinez. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Animal Train. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Ultrablue, Black River Snakes, Rising 
Suns. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 
Lafayette, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: pianist Chip 
Harding. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Ted Casher and the Al Vega Trio. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (664-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Dan Hart, Pam 
Swing and Larry Unger, Kevin Maclsaac, 
Barbara Baig. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Young Neal and the Vipers. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. The Mighty Diamonds. 

PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tom Tom Club (sold out). 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 


Devonsquare. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
The Bags, Hullabaloo, Cheater Slicks, Skinyard. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 
Jazz 

ROXY (227- 7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
Neicey Boswell, White Heat at Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (576-5977), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. Pianist Suzanne 
Davis, bassist Paul Del Nero, drummer lan 
Froman. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Bruno aoue Group. Down- 
Stairs: Herman Johnson Quartet 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 


Maynard. C-Jammers. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. Smash the 
Windows. 

T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0062), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Gang Green, Last 
Stand, Gingerbread Men. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St, Waltham. For- 


802 Main St., 


: taleza, Dean Stevens. 


WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Moja Nya. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 






WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Tony Lada Sextet. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Greg Lyons and Chris Voelker. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Tiny Monsters, the 
Ski-a-delics. 





SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night’ 
dinner theater. 

AXIS, Boston. The Tom Tom Club; DJ wey 
LeMay. Gallery DV8: DJ Kevin Jones. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Blockyard, Parade, Split 
Risk. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Jazz guitarist) Bo 
Thiem. 

CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Stompers, 
Michael's Messina, Me and the Boys, Double Up, 
the Cutouts. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Stovall Brown. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. D' Jamin Bartlett. 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 
music. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. The Drive, Falcon, Release. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Dave 
Burdett. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. Pianists 
Mark Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. The Premiers, the Dave 
Sholl-Bruce Katz Group. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Jon Pousette-Dart Band, 
the Duke Levine Group. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Tony 
O'Riordan and Patsy Whalen. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Glenn Phillips Band. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Boston Baked 
Blues. 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Lenny Hochman. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ Eddie Neal. 

a D’S, Somerville. Provincetown Jug 


SunOS, Somerville. G.G. Turner, Naughty 
Bits, the Stops. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: 
the Uptown Band. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Alice Johnson and Mr. Wonderful, 
Richard DeLuca. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 3 p.m., the Old Dogs, 
the Dharma Bums. 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
In the Cage: the Slaves, Cluster, Voodoo Dolls. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., Helene Newburg, Rachel Pearl, Jan Luby, 
Jim intantino. 

y wel PLACE, Boston. Classic Ruins, EI 


OTSTAGR (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. John Scofield Trio. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Adventures in 
Paradise. 

PASSIM, . Devonsquare. 

THE RAT, Boston. Think Tree. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 
Jazz Messengers. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, White Heat at 
Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
lan Forman. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Bruno Raberg 
Group. Downstairs: the Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SIR FRANCO’S (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., 
re Marcey Downey, the Lou Silvestri 


reel ree, . Suspicions. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Tom Enright and the Spot 
Finders. 











THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Dominique Eade. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Lemonheads, Full Fathom Five, The Eight Balls. 
WESTERN FRONT, Moja Nya. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. in the Lobby 
iad craaaahete antl 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUS, Somervila, Tony Lade 
Sextet. 


WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
“Laughing with the Universe,” with poetry, 
‘dance, and music. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night” 
dinner theater. 

AXIS, Boston. DJ Joe Turri. Gallery DV8: DJ 
Daron Manoogian. 

Another Bad Harvest, the Baidinos, Transition, 
We Saw the Wolf. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. D' Jamin Bartlett. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Old School. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. At 
4:30 and 10 p.m., Greg Buckly. 
GILREINS, Worcester. The Harmonics. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 Ali Stars; at 9:30 p.m., rhythm-and- 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 3 p.m., the Dmitri 
Matheny/Dave Valdez Sextet, the Post-Atomic 
Quartet. 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. Joe Morris Trio. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Benefit for Fearless Hearts, with an Elvis 
tribute by Hans Vige and Band. 

PASSIM, 


THE RAT, Boston: Over-18 show, “witht S.W.A. 
(featuring Chuck Dukowski of Black Flag). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 
Jazz Messengers. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

Center student bands. Downstairs: at noon, Leo 
Quintero and Ciaudio Ragazzi; at 5.p.m., John 
Lincoin Wright Trio; at 9 p.m., igor Butman 


Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the West End Biues Band. 








' THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 


Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Bob Wilbur and 
friends. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mozamba. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
David Crohan. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the 


Hush Hush, the Aliens. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner theater. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. One World. 

with DJ Diego Martinez, live reggae, and a 
midnight buffet. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Your Neighborhood Sax 
Quartet. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 








RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge: the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 
In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews 
Trio. 





TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner theater. 
AXIS, Boston. DJ Joe Turi. Gallery DV8: DJ 
Sean Sweeney. 





Shananagans. 
GILREINS, Worcester. Fat Tuesday jazz, with 
the Stephen Thomas Jazztet. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. The Lemmings, the Blake 
Babies. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. At 8 p.m., Dan Ar Bras. 
=e Rte. 1, Revere. inquiring 


wescco PLACE, Boston. Charlie Farren and 
Friends. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Bob Meloon and the Big Argument. 
PARADISE, Boston. Tim Finn. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Bill Pierce-John 
Ramsey Quartet. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. The A! Vega Trio. 


Big Band. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
WESTERN FRONT, Levas. 


Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 








dinner theater. 

AXIS, Boston. Over-18 night, with DJs Kevin 
Jones and Daron Manodgian. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 
music 


COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Guitarist Gray 
Sargent. 

THE 1682 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. At 8 p.m., acoustic open 
stage; at 10 p.m., the Bagmen. 
HARPER’S FERRY, 


Alliston. Biues jam, with the 
Boston Baked Blues Band. 


Quintet, the Insane Sax Quartet. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Rte. 1, Revere. “R-rated” 
hypnotist Frank Santos. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Duke Robillard. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tommy 
Flanagan Trio. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 

RYLES, . Upstairs: Sara Cion Group. 
Downstairs: Torsten De Winkle Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke sing-along 
machine. 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Alfonso Vilallonga and the Cabaret Rose. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Mace. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Savoy Swing. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


AXIS, Boston. World Party, with Dus Sean 
Sweeney and Joe Turri. Gallery DV8: opening of 
an exhibit of paintings by Christian Gautier. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Steve and Paul Perry and 
Big Six, the Down Staircase, Entourage. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Classical guitarists Leo 
Green or Bill Russell. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Blockyard. 

CiTi, Boston. At 11 p.m., World Beat dance 
party, with OJ Wendel. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. West End Biues Band. 
CLUB M, Boston. Reggae night. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Guitarist Gray 


Sargent. 

THE 1862 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Tony 
O'Riordan and Patsy Whalen. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Biue Midnite. 








HUB CLUB, Boston. “‘After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie 
Neal; jacket-and-tie required. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Shy Five. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. R.D. Riddem, the Ul- 
ulators. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Rte. 1, Revere. Night 
Magic. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. The Titanics. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), 22 
South St., Westboro Center. Peter Rowan and 
Northern Lights. 

PARADISE, Boston. Mojo Nixon and Skid Roper. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tommy 
Flanagan Trio. 

RENDEZVOUS (693-7171), 596 Moody St., 
Waltham. Progressive Italian Group. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Gan 

SIR FRANCO'S, Somervilie. Lou Silvestri Jazz 
Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Catherine and the 
Greats 


THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Matt Glaser. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Ei Eco. Down- 
stairs: Mike Metheny Quartet 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Or. T. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., gm gh ow eke 
WORCESTER GROUP, 

sere of the > tants the film -e a 








BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Adventure Set, Judy's 
Tiny Head, Life in Between. 

CHADWICK PARK, Boston. The Marseis. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bim Skala Bim, the 
Toasters, the Joneses, Big Beat, House of Joy, 
Mind Over Matter. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Bobby Watson. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
Spalpin. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Slipknot. 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Robin Lane. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boogaloo Swamis. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Michaels Messina, 
Rumble Club, the Amazing Mud Shark. 

Tetra, Dave Elder. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. The Grass Roots. 
PARADISE, Boston. O-Postive, Xanna Don't. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tommy 
Flanagan Trio. 

eng (693-7171), 596 Moody St. 


Waltham. Progressive Italian Group. 
RYLES (876-9330) 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Premiers. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. improvBoston. 
TT. aaa et Cambridge. Dump- 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambri. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. She Cried. 




















BOSTONS' BEST PU-PU! 
109 Drokline Ave, - ove bk fom Kenmore Sa, 


\WE DELIVER} =") 

















Lunch Vion. - ki 11:30-3 pm 


Dinner Sun.-k1 5230-10 pm 
Saturday. E1:30-10 pm 
| 


Sun.. Brunch tl-4 pm 


\ 1 


THE PE Ni [LS 
TOM I SRIGHT 
& THE 
SPOT FINDERS 
Sun.. May 
CHARLIE 
HUNT & THE 
SEARCH 
PARTY 


VISLGOTHS & 
VINDICATORS 
BARBEQU BOB 
& THI 
RHYTHM ACES 


SHIRLEY 
LEWIS & 
THE MOVERS 


“Ae 


EDDIE SHAW 
& THE 
16) BORNE 


BUNNY & THE 
BIG NOTI 


HAPPY CAMIPERS 


Beacon St. 
QYS2 


1648 


Brookling 


— 2 





MANUFACTURE 


Appearing aft 
GROUND ZERO 
Wed., May 10 


1 8 t Show 




















Open Wed-Sat. (Wed. 18+) 
21 Brookline St., Cambridge 864-0400 









































Sat., May 
1969 Boston Mise Awards nominge 


BOSTON BAKED 
BLUES 


Boston's only ‘Aiyihee 8 Blues Jam with 
STOVALL BROWN 


Wed., May 10 
Jam 1988 Battle of the 


Blues winners 
BOSTON BAKED 
BLUES 


as your host + musicians invited 


UB LINE - 254-9743 


Thurs. 
May 11 


SLEEPY 
LA 
BEEF 











Fri., May 12 


TAYLOR MADE 





Sat., May 13 


SHIRLEY LEWIS 





& THE MOVERS 

















SZ 
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Fri., May 5 


e 
THIRD ESTATE 


NOSTALGIA 


797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 479-8989 


Tonight - Friday RS 


Sat, May 6 
“DRIVE 
FALCON 


RELEASE 





Club TT's” 
BATTLE OF THE BANDS FINALS !!! 
8:00 pm 
LIFE IN BETWEEN 
SHE SAID 
aN BIST 
UDI 
STUDIOTECH 


PROMOTIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


ABSOLUTE 


DEB HOUSTON BAND 


THE 
ZU ZU'S PETALS 
Sid Stone Sound 


Saturda 
RICK BERLIN 
with WALL TO 

WALL 


Comin 
Wednesday 








Weds., May 10 
SAPHIRE 


911 
IDOL HANDS 


Fri., May12 
RICK BERLIN 
NAPAJ 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE 7623-6957 


BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 


Sat., May13 , 
HEARTS ON FIRE Thursday through 
BLACKJACKS Saturday 


Thurs., May 11 
KID CRASH 
SINISTER MINISTER 
REALM 



































PETE HOSTAGE BAND 





STOVALL BROWN 





KRIS WALES 





REGGAE NIGHT with ONE WORLD 





SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS 








NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 





WEST END BLUES BAND 





BOBBY WATSON 











MADILE HALL RYTHM HOUNDS 5/13 





Cityside Entertainment 
Hot Line 742-7392 
Proper dress and I.D. required. 
Listings subject to change 











« w/aj shred 








FRIDAY, MAY ; 
THE RETURN OF... 
NOVEMBER GROUP 


—' et 


MAY 19 


c Y 
FRIDAT DEIVERS 
SATURDAY, MAY 20 
LOVE 3. MONEY 


y¥, MAY 24 


A 
WEDNESD EREAKS 


HOUSE OF 


ERIDAY, MAY 26 
NEIGHBORHOODS 











OQMEDY 





FRIDAY 





CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Daniel Rosen, Steve Skrovan. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Anthony Clark, Mike Moto, Jackie Flynn. 

DiCK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
‘p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 
Angry Tuxedos, Gary Luciano, John Priest, Dan 
Schlossberg. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares (547-6300), 15 
Springfield St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisa- 
tional comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Jay 
Charbonneau, Tony V., Randy Credico. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., J.J. Ramirez, Brian Longwell. 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Kevin Knox, Chris Zito, Nick 
DiPaulo. 





SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45 p.m., and midnight, Daniel Rosen, Steve 
Skrovan. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 
and 11:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, Mike Moto, 
Jackie Flynn. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45.and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Jim Dunn, Brendan McMahon, Nancy Monroe. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, Jay Charbonneau, 
Randy Credico. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., J.J. Ramirez, Brian Longwell. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m. and 
midnight, Chance Langton, Louie C.K., George 
MacDonaid. 








SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Anthony-Clark, Mike Moto, Jackie Flynn. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Wali 
Collins, Steve Ferria, Larry Myles, Randy Credi- 


co. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 6 p.m., Comedy Sportz. — At 
8 p.m., ImrovBoston group, directed by 
Brad Jones. Call 576-2306 for reservations. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Comedy Hell,”’ 
open-mike night with George MacDonald. 
STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT (628-5865) at the 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. At 7:30 p.m., “Beer Heads and 
Lobster Tales,” Maine humor by Jackson 
Gillman and Robert Skoglund. 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Paul Kozak, Lew Schneider, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Tony V. and friends. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Mike Betts, Bobby Frank, Stuart S. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Paul Kozak, Lew Schneider, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Eddie Brill, Chris Coccia. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Rita Choyce, the Amazing 
Charles, Dominic. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Tony V., George Max, Jackie Flynn, the Street 
Report. 


























THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Paul Kozak, Lew Schneider, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., J.J. 
Wright, Eddie Brill, Chris Coccia. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Billy Martin, Steve Sweeney, 
Tony Yenetti. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Tony V., Frank 
Santorelli, Brian Longwell. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 











CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Paul Kozak, Lew Schneider, Ron Lynch. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:45 and 
10:45 p.m., Eddie Brill, Chris Coccia. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Dave Fitzgerald, Mike 
McCarthy. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Don Gavin, Larry Sullivan. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller 
Jack Howe and music by Deborah Knight, begin 
at 8 p.m. at the First Congregational Church, 
1070 Pleasant St., Worcester. Admission $4; cail 
(508) 393-7152. 

PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors a 
dance at 8:30 p.m. at Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, 
Westboro. Admission $6; call (508) 872-9283. 
BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St, Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with records 
from the '30s, '40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center II, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; “call 
277-1139. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at . 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 
491-6084. 














SATURDAY 


ISRAEL’S 41ST BIRTHDAY is celebrated with 
folk dancing at 9 p.m. in the Wasserman 
Auditorium, Gosman Jewish Community Cam- 
pus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Wear 
blue and white. Sponsored by the Singles 30-45 
Group. Admission $8; call 965-7410, x163. 
SWING DANCE, with music by the Silver Bullet 
Swing Band, begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, 45 Alewife Brook 
Pkwy., Cambridge. Admission $8; call 924-8232. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARE DANCES, to benefit 
the Concord/San Marcos Sister City Program, 
begin at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $5; call (508) 369-7091. 
“ETHNIC DANCE SATURDAY,” with per- 
formances and an open dance, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $7; call 
547-3295. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the West Medford Congregati 
Church, 400 High St., Medford. Admission $4, $2 
for students; call 277-2496. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
with music by Uncommon Fare, begin at 8 p.m. at 
the First Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St., 
West Newton. Admission $3; call 965-2180. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 








SUNDAY 


BIG BAND DANCE, sponsored by the Socialites 
singles group, begins at 8 p.m. in the Wasserman 
Auditorium, Gosman Jewish Community Cam- 
pus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Ad- 
mission $7; call 965-7410, x163. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696. 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Ellen Mandigo and Cindy Philips, runs from 8 to 
10 p.m. at the Union-Congo Church, South 
Weymouth Sq. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE sessions begin at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Mary Flynn 
Murphy Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Admission $6; call 266-7540. 






































THURSDAY 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 





DANCES begin at 8 p.m. garnet ae 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 

HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 








Somerville. 

Alexandre and Aniko Zoltan, of the Honvéd Folk 
Ensemble of Budapest, perform. Admission $4; 
call (508) 458-1900, x358. 
CONTRAS, SQUARES, AND COUPLE DANCES, 
with caller Walter Lenk and music by O'Connor's 
Mob, begin at 8:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Church, 
Carlisle. Admission $3; call 547-7781. 


sponsors a 
dance at 7 p.m. Cr me lemma 
St., Framingham. Call (508) 872-9283. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


SAYATNOVA DANCE COMPANY performs 
Armenian folk dances in a benefit for the 
survivors of this winter's Soviet earthquake at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at John Hancock 
Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston. Tickets $20 and 
$25; call 891-0790. 

BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON performs at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Strand Theatre, 
543 Columbia Rd., Boston. Program includes 
excerpts from Sleeping Beauty and works 
choreographed by Jose Mateo. Tickets $12, $10 
in advance; call 262-0961. 

LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY performs 
“Look Both Ways,” a program of new and 
repertory works, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St. Cambridge. Tickets $8; call 
577-1400. 

RAMON DE LOS REYES SPANISH DANCE 
THEATRE performs a collaborative concert with 
Jorge Arce and Humano at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow in the Tower Auditorium, Mass. 
College Of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
“Razones..." program.includes the premieres of 
works by Ramon de los Reyes and principal 
dancer Clara Ramona. Tickets $15; call 
437-0231. 

NEW AWARENESS,” a modern dance concert 
by Julie Ann Allen, Gail Fanning, and Stephanie 
Rae Parker, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Performance Place, 277 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Tickets $7, $5 for students; call 
623-5510. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S ANNUAL DANCE 
CONCERTS, with performances by faculty mem- 
bers and guests, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow in the Sargent Dance Studio, 1 
University Rd. (off Comm. Ave.), Boston. Ad- 
mission $6; call 353-2748. 

“AFRICA OYE,” a program of dances from 10 
African tribes, runs through Sun. at the Boston 
Opera House, 539 Washington St., Boston. 
Shows begin at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and 
at 3 p.m. on Sun. Performers inciude the Pende 
of Zaire, the Pygmies of Gabon, the Griots of 
Guinea, the Madigue of Mali, the soothsayer 
dancers of the Hemba, Chetima Ganga of Niger, 
and Papa Wemba and his orchestra from Zaire. 
Sponsored by Dance Umbrella. Tickets $17-$30, 
$8.50-$15 for children; call 492-7578. 


SATURDAY 


SAYATNOVA DANCE COMPANY. See listing for 
SALET THEATRE OF BOSTON, Se ing 
RAMON DE LOS REYES SPANISH DANCE 

















NEW AWARENESS.” See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S ANNUAL 
CONCERTS. See listing for Fri. 
“AFRICA OYE.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“AFRICA OYE.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


AGBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE SOCIETY per- 
form West African dances at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Tobin School, Vasse! Lane, Cambridge. 














Locke. Tickets $5, $3 for students and seniors; 
call 648-6456. 

BOSTON BALLET performs Don Quixote, 
staged by Anna-Marie Holmes, tonight through 
May 21 at the Wang Center, Tremont St., Boston. 
The curtain rises at 7 p.m. tonight, at 8 p.m. 
tomorrow and Sat., and at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Tickets $18.50-$44.50; call 964-4070. 


_m@> _ FRIDAY 














(508) 588-9100, x180. 

QUILTERS’ CONNECTION ANNUAL QUILT 
SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. today and 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow at the First 
Parish Unitarian-Universalist Church, 630 Mass. 
Ave., Arlington. Donation $3; call 484-1285. 
OASIS STUDIO SIDESHOW, an exhibition of 
works by members of the architects’ col- 
laborative, is open from 6 to 11 p.m. tonight and 
from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. tomorrow and next Sat. 
at 63 Endicott St., third fi., Boston. Free; call 
227-1007. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers coffeehouse at 8 p.m. 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

NORTHEAST BOATING EXPO, featuring ski 
boats, fishing craft, and family cruisers, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. today through Sun. at 
Marina Bay, 333 Victory Rd., off the Southeast 
Soe Barth Codey. Admission $5, $2 for 


Centrum, 50 Foster St., Worcester. Shows begin 
at 7:30 p.m. tonight; at noon, 4 and 8 p.m. 
tomorrow; and at 1 and’5 p.m. on Sun. Tickets 
$7.50-$11; call (508) 755-6800. 

SHRINERS’ CIRCUS offers performances at 7 
p.m. today through Sun. and at 1-30 p.m. 
tomorrow and Sun. at the Shriners’ Auditorium, 
exit 39 off I-93, Wilmington. Tickets $8, $4 for 
children; call (508) 657-4202. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS pitches its tent through 
Sun. on Northern Ave., across from Anthony's 
Pier Four restaurant, Boston. Shows begin at 11 
a.m. and 7:30 p.m. today; and at 12:30 and 4 p.m. 
tomorrow and Sun. Performers include China's 
Nanjing Acrobatic Troupe. Presented’ by the 
Children’s Museum. Tickets $8-$25; call 
423-6996 


BOSTON BEANSTALKS meet at 6 p.m. at the 
Marriott Hotel, 2345 Comm. Ave., Newton; at 6 
p.m. on Tues. at both the Beverly Depot in 
Beverly and the Mariott Hotel in Westboro; at 3 
p.m. on Thurs. at Chevy's, Lowell; and at 6 p.m. 
next Fri. at Tapas, 2067 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Call 482-8255. 


SATURDAY 


13TH ANNUAL 15-MILE CANOE RACE, spon- 
sored by the Blackstone River Watershed 
p eren y begins at 11 a.m. behind the Coz 
Chemical Company, Sutton St., off Rte. 122, 
Northbridge. The 7th Rhode Island Regiment of 
Union Soldiers fire their rifles to start the race, 
and a bluegrass music concert and barbecue is 
offered at the finish line near River Road in 
Uxbridge. Registration $7, $5 for children; call 
(508) 234-8797. 
NATURE WALK begins at 11 a.m. at the Franklin 
Park Zoo, Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-2639. 
“BLUE HILLS CLEAN-UP DAY,” a chance for 








vation, Hillside St., Milton. Call 727-4573. 
“ANNUAL SPRING CLEANUP” runs from 10 
a.m. to noon at the Breakheart Reservation 
headquarters, 177 Forest St., Saugus. Hand 
tools and work gloves are provided. Call 
727-5215. 
“BEYOND PASTA: THE UNDISCOVERED MAR- 
KETS OF THE NORTH END,” a three-hour 
walking tour, begins at 10 a.m. today and on May 
bo pat is sponsored by the Bostonian Society, 
206 Washington St., Boston. Reservations re- 
quired. Tickets $15; call 720-1713. 
BIRDWATCHING AT THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM begine at 7 a.m. at the Visitor 
Center, Jamaica Plain. Reservations required. 
Call 522-2639. 
“WESTERN FELLS WALK,” a two-hour hike, 
begins at 10 a.m. at the Girl Scout parking lot, 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, South Border Rd., 
Winchester. Free; call 662-5214. 
“WAKE UP THE EARTH FESTIVAL,” sponsored 
by the Jamaica Plain Arts Council, begins with a 
parade at 10 a.m. at Curtis Hall, South and 
Centre Sts., Jamaica Plain. Music, crafts sales, 
and children's entertainment begins at 12:30 
p.m. at the Southwest Corridor Community 
Farm, Lamartine St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 
522-2809. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an “open discussion 
on coming out” at 11 a.m. and a writer's support 
group at noon, both at 46 Pleasant St. 
Continued on page 28 
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MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


Saturday, May6, 3-6:30 —blues—rock 
‘ old s—Dharma Bums 
unday, May 7, 3-6:30.p.m. jazz 
The Dave Valdez Multi-_ 
Dimensional Art Ensemble 
The Post-Atomic Quartet 
Monday, May 8, 9 p.m. jazz 
Your Neighborhood Sax Quartet 
Tuesday, May 9, 9 p.m rock cabaret 
7 ge a ee 
ertile ins—Mum P 
Wednesday, Moy 10, 9 p.m. J “ae 
The Brilliant Corners Quintet 
The Insane Sax Quartet 
6-8 Sin’ n’‘Bull’s Open Mike Poy 
Thursday, May p.m. gae—fun 
The Ragamuffin Te 




















Fridays: Greek music Saturdays: Arabic 
Bell lly Dancers 9-9:30 both nights 
472 Mass. Ave., Central Square 


18+ 267-1071 





Cambridge 











INOSENSE 
on OF ART 
TAX x GOLLECTORS 


ONYX 
THE TREATMENT 
Fri., 12 


RUMBLE CLUB 
THE AMAZING 
MUDSHARK 





























ROBIN LANE & THE 
CHARTBUSTERS 


ARAN 


THE PENCILS 


STEWART 


SLEEPY 
LA BEEF 


a 


CANNED HEAT 


_ TONIGHT ! 


THE TUBES@ 


and special guests OVERSTREET 
REEL TO REAL - MORGAN STU 4 
BILLYDOBO 4 
. | $8.50 WwCGY 


D.J.John Marino iii. . 








‘TONI 





and special quests MICHAEL'S MESSINA 
ME & THE BOYS - DOUBLE UP - THE CUTOUTS 
$5.50/6.50 WBCN D.J. Jim Mitchell 








6861 ‘S AVW ‘SSYHL NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 














@ NUWMIUSIREVUE 


JUVENILE AMPHIBIANS IN FORMALDEHYDE 
$3.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


ARCHIVE - PARADOX - SELF IMAGE + UGLY RUMORS | 











METAL “TUESDAY | 


STRANGER - WAYNE MANOR 
TRASH BROADWAY - SENTRY - STEED 


D.J. John Marino 














AISA + OCTOBER - INDIGO 


$3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS| 


SHADE + BLIND RHINO - PICTURE THIS 














BLOCKYARD 


and special guests LIFE ON EARTH 

EDUCATED GUESS - SEDUCER  « 

ADIFFERENTBLUE <a 1” 
D.J. Mod Todd 





$3.50 


















BIM SKALA BIM 


and special guests from New York: 


THE TOASTERS 


THE JONESES - BIG BEAT 
HOUSE OF JOY - MIND OVER MATTER 
$4.50/5.50 WBCN D.J. John Marino 












The Renaissance of THE DOORS 














CRYSTAL SHIP 


and special guests CATHARSIS - FINE LINE 
$5.50/6.50 WCGY 2SETS! D.J. Jim Mitchell 











with special guests THE DRIVE 
STEVE PERRY - BRAHMIN CASTE 
BIG CLOCK - BALBOA DANCE 

$4.50/5.50 D.J. John Marino 
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98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 














The Scott Wheeler Band 
6/2 JUMPIN JACKS 
Rte 27-Whitman 


6/9 ANN'S PLACE 
Norton w/TINY TIM and JUDY CARNE 

















Fri., 12 
GALAXY 500 
THE MARLENAS 
Sat., May 13 
THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS 
CIRCLE SKY 
from NY 
TINY LIGHTS 
Coming: 
THE BAGS 


THE REDUCERS 
from treland: TUESDAY BLUE 
BAND OF SUSANS 





POLYGRAM RECORDS 
artists 
R* 











CONGRATS TO 


WHO 
BE DAT“? 


Demo 
Derby 


NOTABLE 
FOR MAY 
































ae 


Chadwick Par 


Friday, May 5 
DANCING WITH HENRY 


Saturday, May 6 
JIM 


Friday, May 12 











Saturday, May 13 
JIM PLUNKETT 
Friday, May 19 
HIGH FUNCTION 
Saturday, May 20 


"BACK TO 
CAPE COD PARTY" 


184 High St., Boston * 02110 
617-451-9460 
Ajacent to Int'l Place — 





CALLING ALL 
UNSIGNED 
BANDS! 


Qualified demos 
will be evaluated 
each month 
and a notable 
band will be 
featured in 
CELLARS BY 
STARLIGHT 
only in the 
Boston Phoenix 




















GIULALS 


in Beverly - 
hom stliemme)am asi ie 
Fri., May 5 


SCRUFFY THE CAT 


— OF | ole) abe) Om 


Rte 1A 
(508) 927-7121 


Fri., May 12 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


Exit 20S - 


























EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 











DANCE 'TIL 4 AM 


REGGAE NIGHT 


nbspecte 
JIDE MAX 


Doors open at 11:00 p.m. 
137 MAIN ST., 
CAMBRIDGE 
547-1887 


still 
available at the door 
No admittance after 2 A.M. 
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Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“MAY MARKET BASKET,” a sale of handcrafts 
and plants, runs from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Covenant Congregational Church, 375 Lex- 
ington St., Waltham. Free; call 893-7717. 
“BUCKINGHAM BROWN AND NICHOLS 
CIRCUS,” featuring food, rides, and entertain- 
ment, runs from 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Craigie Street campus, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $3; call 547-6100, x301. 
“OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY FAIR” runs. from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Dedham Country Day 
School, 90 Sandy Valley Rd., Dedham. Free; call 
329-0850 


“MEDIEVAL MAY FAIR,” featuring children’s 
games and stories, runs from 2:30 to 5 p.m. at 
the Kendall Center for the Arts, 226 Beech St., 
Belmont. Admission $5; call 489-4090. 

“THE HOT SHOTS,” a collection of children's 
plays, begins at 5 p.m. at the Woodward School 
Theatre, 1102 Hancock St., Quincy. Tickets $3; 
call 472-9233. 

THE THREE SPINNERS, a Grimm Brothers tale, 
is performed by the Loon and Heron Theatre at 1 
p.m. at the First Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, 381 Country Way, Scituate. Tickets $2, 
$1 for children; call 232-1715. 

VERNON STREET OPEN STUDIOS, a multi- 
media art show with works by more than 70 
participants, runs from noon to 5 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at 6 and 20 Vernon St., Somerville. 


and 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline 
Village. Admission $4; call 731-6400. 
QUILTERS’ CONNECTION ANNUAL QUILT 
SHOW. See listing for Fri. 

OASIS STUDIO SIDESHOW. See listing for Fri. 
NORTHEAST BOATING EXPO. See listing for 
Fri. 

RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM AND 
BAILEY CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 

SHRINERS’ CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“MAYFAIR,” an outdoor festival sponsored by 
the Harvard Square Business Association, runs 
from noon to 6 p.m. at Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
The festival includes llama rides, bumper cars, 
bellydancers, j , and international food 
and crafts. Traffic will be diverted from the 
square from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free; call 491-3434. 
LIBERTY SQUARE PARK is formally opened to 
the public at 2 p.m. at Milk, Kirby, and Water Sts., 
Boston. A statue of Gyuri Hollosy, commemorat- 
ing the 1956 Hungarian uprising, is unveiled. 
Free; call 482-0110. 

DEDICATION OF CENTANNI PARK, named for 
community leader Fred Centanni, begins at 3 
p.m. off Cambridge St., between Second and 
Third Sts., East Cambridge. Free; call 577-1400. 
“MYSTICAL ARTS OF TIBET,” sponsored by the 
Omega Arts Network, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Program includes ancient Tantric Bud- 
dhist songs, traditional dances and voice chants, 
and a demonstration of ‘traditional Tibetan 
debate. Tickets $12.50 and $18; call 495-2663. 
TRIP TOGREAT BREWSTER ISLAND, sponsor- 
ed by the Friends of the Boston Harbor islands, 
departs at 11 a.m. from Boston Harbor Cruises, 
Long Wharf, Boston. Tickets $10, $6 for children; 
call 523-8386. 

“DUNE WORLD” exhibition begins at 2 p.m. at 
the Ward Bathhouse, Nahant Rd., Lynn/Nahant 
Beach Reservation. Free; call 581-1956. 
HISPANIC FASHION SHOW begins at 1 p.m. at 
the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $5, $2 for 
children; call 524-3816. 

CLEAN-UP OF LARZ ANDERSON PARK runs 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the park lagoon, 15 
Newton St., Brookline. Cal 734-6424. 

SPRING BIRDWALK, with binoculars provided, 
begins at 8 a.m. at the Fowl Meadow parking lot, 
Blue Hills Reservation, Brush Hill Rd., Milton. 
Free; call 727-5215. 

WALKING TOUR OF ELM BANK begins at 2 p.m. 
at the Elm Bank Reservation, Rte. 16, Wellesley. 
Free; call 239-0659. 

“A WALK IN MID-CAMBRIDGE,” a 90-minute 
hike sponsored by the Cambridge Historical 
Society, begins at 2 p.m. at City Hall, 795 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Fee $3; call 547-4252. 
WALKING TOUR OF MT. AUBURN CEMETERY, 
sponsored by the Victorian Society in America, 
begins at 1 p.m. at the main cemetery gates, Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Fee $3; call 354-6891. 
“SPRING MINI-TRIATHLON,” including swim- 
ming, running, and bicycling, begins at noon at 
the North Shore Jewish Community Center, 4 
Community Rd., Marblehead. Fee $33; call 
631-8330. 

“ROUND THE RESERVATION HIKE,” a 3.5-mile 
walk, begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Breakheart 
Reservation headquarters, 177 Forest St., 
Saugus. Free; call 233-0834. 

“UNICEF MINIATURE SHOW AND SALE,” 
featuring furnishings for any dollhouse, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in Knight Auditorium, 
Babson College, Wellesley. Donation $2.50; call 
497-1041. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Newoman's 
Potluck dinner at 6 p.m., with a screening of 
Raising Arizona at 8 p.m., at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 
promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Knights of Columbus, Willow St., Westboro. 
Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 

VERNON STREET OPEN STUDIOS. See listing 
for Sat. 

GOING, GOING, GONE WHALING. See listing for 








BAILEY CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
SHRINERS’ CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 





MONDAY 





TOURNAMENT begins at 7 p.m. 


Cambridge. England 
Backgammon Club. Free for spectators, $11-$21 
registration fee for players; call 861-7340. 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for dis- 
abled women survivors of sexual abuse at 6 
p.m., a battered women's support group at 7:30 
p.m.,.a Women’s NA 12-Step meeting at 7:30 
p.m., and a lesbian rap session at 8 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
SAVE THE HARBOR/SAVE THE BAY, a citizen's 
group advocating for the clean-up of Boston 
Harbor, holds its annual meeting tonight from 
7:30 to 9:30 at the Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Free; call 742-7283. 


TUESDAY 


ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN HERITAGE WEEK 
is celebrated with an “Asian American Unity 
Dinner” at 6 p.m. at Lombardo’s, Randolph. 
Featured are Dr. Allen Seid, National President 
of the Asian Pacific American Coalition; come- 
dian Phil Nee; and the Phillip Morimoto Quartet. 
Also see listings under “Music — Popular,” 
“Talks,” and “Film Specials.” Tickets $25; call 
426-5313. 

TOUR OF THE “BOSTON NOW” EXHIBITION, 
sponsored by ArtExpress, begins at 10 a.m. at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
St., Boston. The tour is followed by visits to the 
studios of Mark Cooper and Jod Lourie and 
lunch at St. Cloud. Tickets $40; call 524-3200. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women's 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


ISRAEL! INDEPENDENCE DAY is celebrated 
with a dinner and music at 7:30 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $17; call 566-5946. : 
CALLIGRAPHY DEMONSTRATION by Shunkei 
Boston, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Rotunda, 22 
Batterymarch St., Boston. Admission $10, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 451-0726. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a battered women's 
support group at 7 p.m., an Everywoman’s 
Discussion Group at 7 p.m., a writer's support 
group at 7:30 p.m., and a meeting for lesbian 
partners of incest survivors, all at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

PEER SUPPORT AND DISCUSSION GROUP for 
those who have AIDS or have tested positive for 
HIV begins at 7:30 p.m. at 720 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Community Church of Boston. Free; call 
523-7664. 

















THURSDAY 


“FOOD OF OUR FOREFATHERS: NEW ENG- 
LAND FOOD TRADITIONS,” a program sponsor- 
ed by the Bostonian Society, begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Old State House, 206 Washington St., 
Boston. Admission $6; call 720-1713. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion 
for incest survivors and a meeting of the 
Lesbians Choosing Children Network, both at 
7:30 p.m, at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

SPRING PLANT SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. today through Sun. at the Lyman Estate, 
185 Lyman St., Waltham. Call 891-7095. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS. See listing for Fri. 





USIC 





CLASSICAL 


- FRIDAY 


ESSEX STRING QUARTET performs works by 
Schubert and Mozart at 8 p.m. in Graves Hall, 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Free; call (508) 
475-3400. 

MUSIC AT EDEN’S EDGE performs works by 
Rossini, Mozart, and Copeland at 8 p.m. at the 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $8; call (508) 283-2080. 
“SPRING STRING FLING” concludes with a 
performance by the Berklee Chamber Orchestra 
at 1 p.m., and performances by students from 
2:30 to 6 p.m., at the Berkiee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2; call 
266-1400. 

MEZZO-SOPRANO JANE STRUSS and pianist 
David Kopp perform works by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Debussy, and Berger at 8 p.m. in 
Holmes Hall, Harvard University, 56 Linnaean 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 576-6372. 

PIANIST EMANUEL AX performs works by 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$18; call 266-1492. 

ORGANIST JOHN DUNN performs works by 
Bach at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-0944 

VOCALIST TONY STEINHOFF performs at 8 
p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 

VIOLINIST CHUNG-PEI MA performs works by 
Bach, Ysaye, and Wieniawski at 12:05 p.m. in 
Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

MIT CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs at 
5:15 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
WELLESLEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA marks 
its 40th anniversary with a concert of works by 
Rachmaninoff, Barber, and Mozart at 8:30 p.m. 
in the McKenzie Auditorium, 50 Oakland St., 
Wellesley. Tickets $6, $3 for students and 
seniors; call 235-3584. 

VIOLIST NAOMI ROOKS, pianist George Litterst, 
and violist Wendy W. Keyes perform works by 
Marais, Schumann, and Bach at 8 p.m. at the All 








recital at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis 
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- BANCHETTO performs : 
The Magic Flute at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 


in Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Call 864-5988. _ 
THE OPERA LAB William Cutter’s 


presents 
Encounter through May 14 at the Parish House, . 


Church of Our Savior, Monmouth and Carlton 
Sts., Brookline. Performances 








Nicholas Calazza, Edward J. Madden, and 
Corley, the band’s conductor since 1949. Free; 
call 253-2906. 

PIANIST CONSTANCE GEANAKOPLOS ‘per- 
forms works by Chopin, Beethoven, and Spanish 
composers at 7:30 p.m. in the Little Center 
Theatre, Clark University, 950 Main St., 
Worcester. Free; call (508) 791-7113. 


5 
; 
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_ tures a concert by Sam Rizzetta and Maddy 


MacNeil at 8 p.m. at the Palfrey Street School, 
119 Palfrey St, Watertown. Dulcimer workshops 
tun from 9 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. Concert tickets 
$6.50, $15 for admission to workshops; call 
926-0307. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
performs works by Micheal Schelle, 
Tchaikovsky, and Walker at 8 p.m at Symphony 
Hall, Springfield. Tickets $8-$25; call (413) 
733-2291. : 
MIT CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs at 8 
p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial 
Or., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
VIOLINIST KATHARINA DIEPOLD and pianist 
Jed Wyrick perform a senior recital with works by 
Bach, Ives, and Brahms at 8 p.m. in Slosberg 
Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-3331. . 

LONGY CHAMBER WINDS perform works by 
Serge Ubersax, Bach, Dubois, Bozza, and 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-0956. 

MUSICA ROMANZA performs “Medieval Music 
and Stories for Spring” at 7:30 p.m. tonight at the 
Friends Meeting House, 5 Pk., 








Stream and Beyond” at 8 p.m. in Jordan Halli, 
New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Program includes the premiere of 
The Trial, written by Schuller and jazz musician 
Ran Blake and based on the novel by Franz 
Kafka; and works by Lewis Spratian and Lee 
Hyla. A jazz ensemble with Blake on the piano is 
featured at this concert of contemporary music. 
Tickets $10 and $14, $6 for students and seniors; 


Handel, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Aquinas Junior 
College, 15 Walnut Pk., Newton. Tickets $12; call 
965-2555. 

CLARINETIST ESTHER LAMNECK performs 
works by Gabaye, Jeanjean, Kokai, Mizell, 
Wiener, and Messager at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $5 and $7.50; call 
536-2412. 

SOPRANO CAROLYN KINGSTON AND MEZZO- 
SOPRANO DIANA COLE perform solos and 
duets by Rubenstein, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Rachmaninoff, Shostakovich, Purcell, and 
Spanish composers at 4 p.m. at the Art Complex 
Museum, 189 Alden St., Duxbury. Free; call 
934-6634. 

PIANIST GABRIEL CHODOS performs works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, and Handel at 8 
p.m. in the Berwind Building, the Music School at 
Rivers, 333 Winter St., Weston. Tickets $10, $7 
for students; call 235-6840. 

ANNUAL CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT begins 
at 3 p.m. at the Worcester Art Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Program includes 
works by Beethoven and Shostakovich. Per- 
formers include the Wheeler Quartet and pianist 
Sima Kustanovich. Museum admission $3.50, 


begin at’ 8 pm. 


ORGANIST FREDERICK A. MACARTHUR per- 
forms works by Bach, Reger, and Titcomb at 4 


span. atthe Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Admission $8, $5 for students and 
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-Zeiterion Theatre, Purchase St., New Bedford. 

Tickets $10-$15; call (508) 999-6276. 

THE SERENDIPITY QUARTET performs “Jazz 

Bach” and works by Claude Bolling at 5 p.m. at 
Winthrop 
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BRASS ENSEMBLE performs at 12:15 p.m. 
at the Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
call 566-1401. 
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THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! 
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THE JOHN PIZZI SHOW! 
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Continued from page 30 

music at 8 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
“CHAMBER MUSIC AT HARVARD,” with stu- 
dent performances of works by Mendelssohn 
and Shostakovich, begins at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, 
Harvard University, idge. Free; call 
495-2791. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Students perform at 12:30 p.m. in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston auditorium, 600 Atlantic 


Wed. 
THE OPERA LAB. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


SINFONOVA CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, with 
duo-pianists Anthony and Joseph Paratore, 
performs works by Mozart and Bloch at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $19 and $25, 








and Steve Reich. Free; call 495-0583. 
BROOKLINE CHORUS performs at 8 p.m. at the 
United Church of Brookline, 210 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Tickets $7, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 277-4593. 

CLARINETIST RICHARD SHAUGHNESSY and 
pianist Gingy Grimes perform works by Brahms, 
Weber, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at the All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
Free; call 527-4553. 

ORGANIST JOHN OGASAPIAN performs 











Colleges perform at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Admission $5, $4 for 
students. 

MIT CONCERT JAZZ BANDS perform at 8 p.m. 
in the Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

MAX POKRICVHAK AND RIMA FAND perform 
folk music at 4 p.m. at the Joint, Brandeis 
University’s Winer Wing, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Free; call 736-5277. 

BERNICE LEWIS performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
Beverly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. Tickets $6; 
call (508) 597-8762. 

RANDY MATTHEWS and Brooks Williams per- 
form at 8 p.m. tonight at the Gordon College 
Chapel, Grapevine Rd., Wenham; and at 7:30 
p.m. tomorrow at the College Church, North- 
ampton. Sponsored by New Sound. Tickets $6, 
$5 in advance; call (508) 346-4577. 


SATURDAY 


ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN HERITAGE WEEK 
is celebrated with “Colors of Our Vision,” a 
concert featuring Glenn Horiuchi’s Jazz 
Ensemble and the Spectrum in Motion Dance 
Theatre Ensemble, at 7:30 p.m. at the World 
Trade Center auditorium, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. Sponsored by the Asian American 
Resource Workshop. Also see listings under 
$6; call 426-5313. 

NANC! GRIFFITH and Guy Clark perform at 5 
and 9 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by FolkTree 
Concertmakers. Tickets $16.50 and $18.50; call 








MICHELE CLEMENT 


Kronos Quartet is at Sanders Theatre Friday. 


641-1010. 
JAZZ POPS ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. at 


GUITARIST ORRIN STAR performs at 8 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $10; call 566-5946. 

CLIVE GREGSON AND CHRISTINE COLLISTER 
perform English folk songs at 8 p.m. at John 
Henry’s Hammer Coffeehouse, First Unitarian 
Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $8; call 
(508) 757-2155. 

PEPPINO D’AGOSTINO performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
Beverly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. Tickets $7; 
call (508) 597-8762. 

RANDY MATTHEWS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


‘TIL TUESDAY and Matthew Sweet perform at 1 
p.m. at Tupper Field, Endicott College, Hale St., 
Beverly. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call (508) 
922-9988. 

YOUSSOU N’DOUR of Senegal performs World 
Beat music at 8 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $15 and 
$17.50; call 282-8000. 

STAN STRICKLAND GROUP performs jazz at 7 
p.m. at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets $7, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 577-1400. 

THE SHIRIM KLEZMER ORCHESTRA performs 
a family concert of folk music and dances at 2 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 

Park, Newtonville. Admission $6, $4 for children; 
call 964-3424. 

MARCIA GUNTZEL and friends perform jazz and 
folk music at 6 p.m. at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boyiston St., Boston. Admission $7, 
$6 in advance; call 267-5029. 

CARLA SCIAKY and Gail Rundiett perform folk 
songs at 8 p.m. at the Woods Hole Community 
Hall, Water St., Woods Hole. Admission $5; call 


540-0320. 
PIANIST DEBORAH F. GALIGA performs pop 
and jazz at 10 a.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural 
Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 
call 524-3816. 

BILLY NOVICK AND GUY VAN DUSER perform 
jazz and swing music at 4 p.m. at the Oid South 











MONDAY 


“THE BERKLEE BOPPERS” perform at 8:15 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for 
seniors; call 266-1400. 

NEC JAZZ ORCHESTRA performs works by 
George Russell at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England , 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

TRADITIONAL SHAPED NOTE SINGING, from 
the Sacred Harp tunebook, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Instruction is provided for 





by Norumbega 
quested; call 648-1009. 


WEDNESDAY 


IN THE RAINFOREST, an MIT Media Lab 
production combining electronic music and 
acoustic instruments, begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at the Cube, MIT's Wiesner Bidg., 
20 Ames St., Cambridge. Program utilizes texts 
by journalist Catherine Caufield, anthropologist 
Claude Levi-Strauss, biologist E.0. Wilson, and 
novelist Alejo Carpentier. Free; call 253-0394. 


THURSDAY 


GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT and Patty Larkin pertorm a 
benefit concert for Help for Abused Women and 
Their Children at 7:30 p.m. at the Salem State 
College Theatre, Lafayette St., Salem. Tickets 
$15, $12; call (508) 744-8552. 

BARBARA PENDLETON performs “An Evening 
of Broadway Music” at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. / Suggested. Tickets 
$3.50; call 547-6789. 
JESSE WINCHESTER at 8:30 p.m. at 
Beverly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. Tickets $12; 
call (508) 597-8762. 














“NEC JAZZ COMPOSERS,” featuring works by 
students, begins at 8 p.m. in Brown Hall, New 
England , 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. © 

IN THE RAINFOREST. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY -. 


THE BOBS perform a “Nu-Wave Acapella” 
concert at 8 p.m. at the Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Call (413) 
584-3177 for ticket information. 

BERKLEE COMMENCEMENT CONCERT, 
featuring tributes to Dizzy Gillespie and to 
producer George Martin, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 
266-1400. - 

“| HAVE A STORY TO TELL,” an evening of 
autobiographical songs and stories by Sue 
Kranz and Elisa Pearmain, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Interface, 552 Main St., Watertown. 














Free; call 552-7145. 


SATURDAY 


ALICE WALKER speaks at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Globe Spring Book and Author Lunch- 
eon, in the Copley Plaza Hotel ballroom, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Tickets $30; call 929-2649. 
THEATRE IN PROCESS presents workshop 
readings of Nina Solomita's play Brought Me No 
Comfort at 8 p.m. tonight and at 6 p.m. tomorrow 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $6, $3 for 
seniors; call 547-6789. 


SUNDAY 


WORD OF MOUTH POETRY SERIES presents 
readings by Catherine Sasanov and Sandra 
Braman, with art by Michael Franco, at 2 p.m. at 
Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 648-2226. 

THE DARK ROOM presents readings by poet 
Cyrus Cassells and short-story writer Nancy 
Hughes at 4 p.m. at 31 Inman St., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-1002. 

POETS ROBERT HERSHON AND RON 
SCHREIBER read from their works at 4:30 p.m. 
at Trident Booksellers and Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Free; call 267-8688. 

THEATRE IN PROCESS. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


“AN EVENING WITH RICHARD WILBUR,” 























































featuring the winner of the 1989 Pulitzer Prize for 
Poetry, wn 3g she are oye dlls i 


presents readings by 

y McNiece at 8:30 p.m., with 
8 and 9:30 p.m., at Charlie's 
Cambridge. Admission $2; 





TUESDAY 

















discussed by Thomas 8. O'Grady at 7 p.m. at the 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., 
Hyde Park. This is the second of four talks on 
20th-century Irish fiction. Free; call 361-2524. 
DAVID ZELTZER reads from his poems at 7:30 
p.m. in the Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-0335. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“JASPER JOHNS: THE FORMATION OF A LATE 
STYLE,” a talk by Mark Rosenthal, begins at 8 
p.m. at the institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
ed. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and 
seniors; call 266-5152. 

“REMEDY AND RESPONSE: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO HOMEOPATHY” begins at 7:30 p.m. at 




















St., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 
“VEGETARIANISM: A HUMANE RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO LIFE,” a talk by Bart Gruzalski of 




















“THE PRODUCER: MAKING IT HAPPEN,” the 


St., Boston. Ad- 
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RIGHT WAY” begins at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 
1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $9; call 
566-5946. 

“FADE TO BLACK: RETURNING TO THE DEATH 
IMAGE,” a talk by Krazy Kat author Jay Cantor, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Harvard Film Archive, 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. The discussion is the first in the 
“Beyond Document” series, an examination of 
the non-fiction film. Free; call 495-4700. 
“CLIMBING MOUNT MCKINLEY” is recalled by 
Joan Zardus at 7:30 p.m. at the Habitat institute 


for the Environment, 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. 
Admission $4; call 489-5050. 

“THE MUSIC OF ERIK SATIE” is discussed by 
Roland Nadeau at noon in the Ell Center 
ington Ave., Boston. Program includes a recital 
by soprano Leslie Holmes. Free; call 437-2671. 
“HOW TO SAVE THE RAINFOREST: INTER- 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGNING,” a talk by Randall 
Mayer of the Rain Forest Action Network, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. in Boylston Auditorium, Harvard 
University, . 


Society, at 7 p.m. in the Lower Mills Branch 
Library, 27 Richmond St., Dorchester. Free; call 


“NEWPORT: PORT AND RESORT,” a slide 
lecture by Betty McCarthy, begins at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $1.50, $1 for 
seniors; call 547-6789. 


FRIDAY 


“BIRDS AT THE EDGE OF THE SEA,” a talk by 
ornithologist Wayne Peterson, begins at 7:45 








Admission $6.50; call 973-5232. 








. Sponsored 
tworks. Donation $10; call 731-2040. 


SATURDAY 


“SOUTH STREET SWING,” a black-tie block 








“WALLYBALL INVITATIONAL,” @ benefit for 


at the Cambridge and Fitness Club 
215 First St., Cambridge. is 
played on a racquetball court. Entry fee $15; call 
491-8989. 




















benefit the Friends of the Harvard Art Museums 

begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge. The evening marks the 
of the exhibit ‘ 

1872-1898,” and features dancing in the Fogg 

Courtyard to the music of the White Heat Swing 

Orchestra. “Creative black and white” attire is 
. Tickets $25; call 495-4544. 

A PEASANT OF EL SALVADOR, a play by Gould 


with the People of Ei Salvador. Tickets 
$12, $8 for students and seniors; call 263-9871. 
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very Sunday 
Harpers Ferry is pleased to present 
po. 1369 All Star 
Jazz Jam hosted 


GRAY FOXX 
THE DAVE 
STEWART TRIO 
from 3:00 — 8:00 p.m. 
Jazz musicians invited 
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Add some wa to your 
Sunday with 
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Jazz Brunch \ 


Join Jeff Turton for a 
blend of styles and sounds 
sure to please all tastes. 
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Lisa Houck’s Volcanic Activity Near an Ancient Settlement, at the Coyote Gallery 





GALLERIES 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat: 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
Johnnie Ross 


(536-4465), 421 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. May 6-31: 
paintings by John Alexander. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until? 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jun. 10: 
“Ancient Futures, New Messages, ” oil paintings 
by Shan-Shan Sheng, light works by Alejandro 
and Moira Sina, and mixed-media paintings by 
James Yohe. : 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Through May 17: “The 41st 
North American Exhibition of the Boston Print- 
makers.” 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY (227-2787), 
State Transportation Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. 





* Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 


p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. May 6-June 10: 
“America Is In The Heart,” a collection of Asian- 
American art. May 9-Jun. 10: “Our Wider Selves: 
The Expanded American Cultural identity.” Wed. 
from 5 to 7 p.m.: reception featuring guitarist Phil 
Morimoto, storyteller Li Min Mo, and a dis- 
cussion by members of the Asian American 
Resource Workshop and Refugee Arts Group. 
ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), 36 Copley 
Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Funky Furniture: Painted Furniture and Ac- 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through May 30: pastels by Brian Merril. 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. May 7-31: “Take My Time,” whimsical and 
surrealistic clocks by Marcia Ente. 
ATELIER 564 (332-9670), 564 Comm. Ave., 
Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 12:30-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
12:30-7 p.m. Through May 20: “Curiosity, 
Mystery, and Symbols,” paintings by David W. 
Paimer. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. 36th Floor: Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 
2:30-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 12: 
“On Site/New England: Public Art in Per- 
spective,’ models and photographs of public art 
projects by such artists as Christo, Paul Matisse, 
and Corita Kent. May &Jun. 2: “Creative 
Collaborations: Artist-Architect.” 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. May 6-31: works by Lois Lane. Reception 
May 6, 3-5 p.m. 
BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 
Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 19: 
watercolors by Marjorie Glick, including Maine 
and New Hampshire landscapes. 
BERNHEIMER’S ANTIQUE ARTS (547-1177), 
52C Brattle St., Cambridge. Call for hours. May 
10-Jun. 10: “Gods and Mortals: Bronzes of the 
Ancient World From Italy to Iran." Reception May 
10, 6-9 p.m. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: “Let the Record 
Show," material from the BAC’s alumni and 
library archives. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. — Cyclorama, Tues.- 
~ noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Through May 
“Remaking Boston,’’ six walk-in installations 
outta historic buildings saved from demo- 
lition, including Dorchester’s Baker Chocolate 
Factory and Charlestown Navy Yard structures. 
— Mills Gallery, Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through May 6: painted sculptures 
and pedestal/table constructions by Charlotte 
Ward 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-8410), 1 
Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 p.m. 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. May 7-28: “Tira Tutti,” draw- 
ings and sculpture by Marsha Goldberg and Julia 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 


Apr. 29: large-scale drawings and etchings by 
precattbr: Bgs cnthent : “Edges: The 
Faces of AIDS," charcoal portraits eect Beagid 
Good; and color. photographs by Kevin 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), De Siacoieh 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 


11 a.m.-4 p.m. tet ‘AM ‘Studios group 
show. Through Jun . & “Collage and As- 
semblage," works by Adria Arch and Richard 
Newman. Reception May 11, 7-9 p.m. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), Second Church, 
60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through May 21: paintings by Katha 
Seidman 


CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5282), Bennett 
and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 9 am.6 p.m. Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through May 31: ‘‘Sculptyre on the Courtyard” 
includes a seven-foot water lily by Greg Circe, 
free-hanging sculptures by William Martin, a 
kinetic sculpture by William Wainwright, wood 
pieces by Murray Dewart, paintings by Lee 
Hanford, and works by Peter Lipsett and Martin 
Uliman. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
May 6-20: examples of Penjing, tive Chinese art 
of minature gardening. Sat. at 3:30 p.m:: 
demonstrations by Hu Yun-hua and Xu Jin-kang. 
CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOR (277-7334), 25 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Call for hours. 
Through May 27: “Struggle to Be,” paper 
tapestries by Lenore Hughes. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 
19: “Cultivated Spaces,” Martha Jane Brad- 
ford's charcoal drawings of gardens; drawings, 
boxes, and brooches by Jamie Bennett; and 
three-dimensional drawings in clay by David 
Jedelson. _ 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Daity 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. Through May 30: 
“Deco on Deco,” new works by Noel. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Call for hours. 
Through May 20: works by Rigmor Washburn, 
Charlotte Lyons, and John Chambers. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 20: works by Louis Jones, 
Allan Crite, Calvin Burnett, and Robert Freeman. 
CORNER GALLERY (508-744-8534), Museum 
Place, East India Mall, Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Eri. and Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through May 
13: “Oil on Glass” by Jennifer Glenn. 

COYOTE GALLERY (868-2807), 209 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through May 26: “A Long Way to 
View Some Petroglyph,” watercolors and hand- 
made paper by Lisa Houck. 

CREATIVE FRAMING GALLERY (277-0441), 815 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 25: floral 
paintings by Fran Riley. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 27: mixed-media abstract works 
on paper and canvas by Carole Einstein and Eric 
Taranto. Reception May 7, 3-6 p.m. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
31: oil landscapes by Stephen Cope. Reception 
May 5, 7-9 p.m. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
May 7: “Death and the Maiden,” oil paintings by 
Mango. 

EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820), 40 
Stow St. Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 2: “Eve Jesson Gordon: 
Tapestries and Pai 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
May 11-Jun. 23: “Going to the Dogs,” a multi- 
media exhibit of animal imagery. Reception May 
11, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: Sixth Annual Portrait Show. 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed: and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m: Through May 31: 19th-century 
photographs of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and the 
Maghreb, from the Bonfils collection. Sat. at 1:30 
and. 2:30 p.m.: “Guignol in Arabia,” — 
show in French and English. Admission $3 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
a group show by women artists. 
GALLERY AT UNIVERSITY PLACE, (876-0246) 
124 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 7 
a.m.6 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. May 8-Jun. 2: 
Collaborations: * 


jamming, and SID (Strategic Interior Design). 
May 11-23: post-psychedelic paintings by Chris- 
tian Gautier. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. May 8-31: “Working Boats: Past and 
Present,” photographs by J. F. Weiler; and 
gelatin silver prints 
GARY WORTZEL FINE ARTS (536-6442) 330 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: group show 
of prints, drawings, and watercolors; and wood- 
cuts by Berta Golahny and Alford. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. May 
6-30: “Four to the Fourth,” works by Max 
Gir nbiett. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., nso “ee -Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through May 21: — Cultural — Mix,” 
works by Susmita Rn Andres Juarez, and 
Michel Duncan Merle, with traditional art from 
india, Mexico, Haiti, and Africa. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 13: works by Joseph L.C. Santoro. 
HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 
31: still-lifes and beach landscapes by Nancy 
Simonds. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 30: spring exhibition of water- 
colors, oils, and graphics. 
HOWARD YEZERKS! GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
May 6-31: works by Domingo Barreres. Recep- 
tion May 6, 3-5 p.m. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St, Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-§ p.m. May 7-Jun. 18: ‘Friends,’ works on 
paper and canvas by Susan LeVan. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 
Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through May 20: “Sum- 
merscapes '89,” watercolors by Richard Fox, 
pastels by Wendy Seligman Lewis and Sharon S. 
McCartney, and a bas relief construction by 
Rose Shechet Miller. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
May 17: expressionist paintings by Aileen 
Callahan. Reception May 6, 3-5 p.m. Sat. at 8 
p.m.: “Eclectica il series begins with a slide 
show by satirist Eric Hughes, an electronic 
sound-collage by Al Margolis, and Christine 
Higgins's film On Bended Knees. Admission $5. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. — Bond Gallery, Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Jun. 26: black-and-white 
by Betty Colton and Janet Reider. — Starr 
Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 5: 
“Expressions '89," exhibit and sale of contem- 
porary works by Israeli artists and artisans. 
LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-56 p.m. Through May 6: kinetic steel 
sculpture by John T. Scott. 
LONBORG/FEENEY FINE ART (545-9855), 161 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues. and Wed. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. beac ae Sun. 


METROPOLIS ‘(267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through May 8: Art Deco exhibition. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m: Through May 12: “Dreams Beyond 
ema by D.R. Wagner end warts by Robert 


seawall ANTS CueTER 04-3400, 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. poemteranes 
ae ‘Murals in Progress." Reception Apr. 28, 6-9 


NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
suite 224, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Battle Lines,” shields and 
house boards from South Pacific villages. May 
12-21: pre-closing sale. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. May 6- 
Jun. 3: works on paper by Katherine Porter. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Knapland St., Boston, Mon.-Sat.-11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Somebody Wasn't De- 


class. 

PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 15: 
watercolors and oils by Joan LaRocca. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10.a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jul. 2: “A Garden Party,” ceramics, glass, and 
jewelry with floral and garden themes. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 31: ceramics by Thomas 
Bezanson and bronze sculptures by Jean 
Chauvin. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 
31: pearls, necklaces, and bracelets by Barbara 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 10: works on paper by Daniel 
Kelly and prints by Katja Oxman. May 12-Jun. 25: 
works on paper by Diane Gonzalez Gandolfi. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. May 
6-27: recent paintings and pastels by Robert 


Sweeney. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 27: 
turned-wood vessels by Dan Kvitka, three- 
dimensional paper constructions by Eva Gallant, 
afd gold and silver jewelry designs by Sarah 
Huntsman Lewis. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. in the Bancroft 
Gallery through May 12: “Big Sisters and Little 
Sisters,” photographs by Eleanor L. Gorman; 
and ‘'Transmutations,” photographs by Jean A. 
Richardson. In the Dillon Gallery through May 5: 
works by Weymouth students. Sun. at 4 p.m.: 
“Understanding the Visual Arts: Impact,” slide 
lecture by Judith Hanhisalo. 

THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through May 20: 
sculptures by Martie Holmer, Chaco H. Kato, 
Bart Uchida, and Olivia Bernard Wilson. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
May 6-31: wail drawings and works on paper by 
Sol Lewitt, and oil paintings and works on paper 
by David Campbell. Reception May 6, 6-9 p.m. 
VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), 1 Boston Place, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Jul. 12: “Visions West," works selected by the 
Cowboy Artists of America Museum in Texas. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
20: paintings by Louis Risoli. 

ZULLO GALLERY (506-359-2873), 456A Main 
St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10.a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
= Through May 14: watercolors by Marilyn 
mane EYE (868-1360), Porter Exchange, 1815 


Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 





MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jun. 25: “Pages,” children’s-book illustrations 
by Lark Carrier, Molly Bang, and Michael 
; and sculptures by Beverly Burbank 
and Alfred Glover. Through Jul. 30: “New 
England Baskets '89,” a juried exhibition. 





Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and Sat. all day. 
Through Jun. 4: “People of the Mountains,” 
sculpture in bronze, clay, and paper by Polly 
Egelson. Through Aug. 20: “Common 
Roots/Diverse Objectives: Rhode Island School 
of Design Alumni in Boston.” Through Aug. 31, 
1990: ‘‘Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical De- 
i ." In the Children’s 
Gallery through May 14: “Making a Scene: 
Installation Art.” In the Back Space through May 
21: works by Arnold Trachtman. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
house built in 1804, paintings and drawings by 
Fitz Hugh Lane. Through Jul. 22: * ‘The Sculpture 
of Walker Hancock,” including portraits of 
historical figures and studies of the human form 
ng works as Bough Bender and Fallen 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
. Daily 10 a.m,-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$1 for children. Summer estate of Danie! Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCI- 
ENCE DISCOVERY. MUSEUM (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun.,.9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to one museum $4.50, $8. admission 
to both museums. Nine hands-on “discovery 
rooms” in the children’s museum. Exhibits on 
light and color, inventions, math and topology, 


MUSEUM 
Gloucester. 


(508-264-9592) gives kids ideas that they can try 
at home, and the Storyphone (508-264-4222) 
offers recorded folk tales and songs; both are 
operational 24 hours a day. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $5,$4 for 
children over two and seniors, $1 for all on Fri. 
5-9 p.m. Climbing sculpture; Japanese house; 
“Design of the Times'-includes a comic-strip- 
making station and an electronic message 
board; “Mind Your Own Business’ health 
exhibit; ‘The Estimating Game,” about guessing 
skills; ‘Kids’ Visions,” works by area children 
reflecting their ideas on the future; “Backstage 
at the Big Top,” a look at the circus. Through 
Jun. 23: “From Time to Time: Celebrating 75 
Years at Our House” features a re-creation of an 
African-American household of 1963. Fri. at 7 
and 8 p.m.: “A Singalong with a Sprinkling of 
Stories and Puppets,”’ by Erik Kilburn. Sun. at 2 
p.m.: the Sarasota Boys Choir performs. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jun. 4: newly-acquired prints 
and drawings. May 6-Aug. 27: “A Romance with 
Realism: The Art of Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux,” 
19th-century sculpture; and “Changing Per- 
spectives: 19th- and 20th-Century Landscapes 
and Townscapes of Williamstown, Mass." 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. ry ag Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: “Creating 
Community: The African Gaokens in Massa- 
chusetts,” exhibit on black communities, includ- 
ing Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bedford's 
maritime and Cape Verdean settlements, and 
Springfield's St. John's Church. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 
p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated films 
presented daily. “Treasures Within Your 
Reach,” a telecommunications station that al- 
lows users to get stock market figures, make 
hotel reservations, and look up sports trivia. 
Through May 30: “Terra Firma in Space: The Art 
and Science of Digital Satellite imagery,” photos 
taken from 500 miles in space. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St. Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat.' 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for adults. Through Jun. 30: 
“Establishing the Nation,” exhibit marking the 
bicentennial of the US Coast Guard. Through fall, 
1990: “The Constant Watch: Newburyport and 
the Coast Guard.” 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 











DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Duxbury. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 30: 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 

St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 

Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through May 31: paintings by 
Haitian artists. 


contemporary 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), 
Hemenway Ad., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Library open Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for children. A 


HAMMOND CASTLE (608-205-2060), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
children six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval 


sance art. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for seniors and children. Through May 14: 
“War and Memory: in the Aftermath of Vietnam,” 


by local gardeners. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Style,” talk by Mark Rosenthal. Sat. at 10 p.m.: 
“Reel Art” program for children three to nine; at 
2 p.m.: gallery talk by Debra Weisberg. Sun. at 2 
p.m.: gallery talks by David Davison and Bernard 
D'Onofrio. Mon. at 6 p.m.: “Ceramics,” talk by 
Helen Drutt. Wed. at 8 p.m.: jazz by Griot Galaxy. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. Art collected by 
Gardner. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. 
_ JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2,.$1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. Antique textile machinery. 

MUSEUM .OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 on Thurs. and Fri. after 5 p.m., 
$4 for seniors, free for children. Tours for the 
visually-impaired available by reservation. Tues.- 
Fri.: introductory walks through all collections 
begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and 


Decorative Arts Walk" begins at noon; “Asian, . 


Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. introductory walk in Spanish begins at 
11:80 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Tues.- 
Fri.: “Tea and Music” features music provided 
by student musicians 2:30-4 p.m., $1. Exhibits 
include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese 
garden. Through May 7: “Realms of Gold” 
includes such objects as earrings from ancient 
Greece, a ninth-century Buddha from Java, a 
Bronze Age figurine with boots of beaten gold, 
and a Sévres clock made in France. Through 
Jun. 25: “Reproduction,” contemporary works 
created through the repeating processes of the 
woodblock, printer's press, camera, and com- 
puter. Through Jul. 9: “The Gods Delight: The 
Human Figure in Classical Bronze,” featuring 
and Roman statuettes. 
“Daumier: An Epoch Ob- 
19th-century prints by Honoré 


Thurs. at 11 a.m.: “Chelsea Porcelain,” gallery 
talk by Joellen Secondo. 

— Children’s activities are free, except as 
indicated. Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: “A Museum 
Sketchbook: Drawing,” workshop for children 
six to 12. Sun. from 1 to 3 p.m.: * 


Westinghouse,” photographs 

Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. 
15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- 
masonry,” photographs and Freemason 
artifacts. Through Feb. 25, 1990: “Turn of the 
Century,” exhibition on the waves of immigration 
ia xc mt ed allt ia 


tnuseun OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students, $4 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. includes a sun lab, theater 
of electricity (with indoor thunder. 

shows daily), and live animals. Through May 14: 
“From the Land of the Dragons,” Chinese fossils 
of dinosaurs and extinct reptiles. gl 


seniors.. Last showings of “Pink Floyd” are 
tonight at 8:30 and 10 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” 
begins Sun. at 8:30 p.m. “Laserog 80,” with 
music by U2 and Talking Heads, begins Thurs. at 
8:30 p.m. and Sat. at 8:30 and 10 p.m. “‘Lasarium 
Zodiac,” with New Age and jazz music, begins 
Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 
— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “Chronos,” by the director of 
Koyaanisqatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m.; and Fri. 
and Sat. at 10 p.m.-"To the Limit,” a fantastic 
voyage through the bodies of athletes in action, 
Mon. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m.; Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with 
additional shows on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; Sat. on 
the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. on the 
hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Mon.-Fri. at 1:30 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. S ialen ieee “The 
H+ Factor” begins Mon. at 11 a.m., Tues.-Fri. at 
11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on Fri. 
only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 
p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission, $4, $2 


NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-6p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children six to 14. 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m., Fri. 
until 8.p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission 
$7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for 
children, free for all Fri. after 4 p.m. includes 
“Stick Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” 
with a turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, and a baby 
sea turtle tank; ‘Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 
shark; and; the “Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily 


covery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes 

issioned pieces by New England 
quilt artists, antique quilts, and donations from 
members of New England Quilters Guild. 
Through May 7: * "Mary Schafer Retrospective.” 
May 10-Jul. 9: * brent apace a juried 





1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 


. 20, Daily 9 am.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $5 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. includes 





py HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for students and 


daily. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Ongoing: the largest 


Tage dun. 18: “Magnificent Voyagers: The 


” Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 


p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
and folk dances. Re- 
enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town 
Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
Also, “‘A Promise of Permanency,” exhibit about 
the US Constitution, on view next to “Old 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of 
Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be 
touched by visitors. Through May 21: “Connecti- 
cut Masters, Connecticut Treasures: The Collec- 
tion of the Hartford Steam Boiler inspection and 
Company.” ; 


WATERTOWN FREE LIBRARY (972-6431), 3 
Main Street, Watertown. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. Through May 14: “Color Studies 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 


Oa Provincea” 19th-century paintings of Japan 


Sun. at 2 p.m.: the film ‘ “A New Spirit in Painting: 
Six Painters of the 1980s"; at 3 p.m.: concert by 
the Wheeler String Quartet; at 3:30 p.m.: the film 
“David Hockney’s Diaries.” Tues. at 2 p.m.: 
“Seascapes in the Collection” tour. 

peppy HISTORICAL MUSEUM 

508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 

Set 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 seniors. 


century; and “Decorative Arts of Yesterday and 
Tomorrow,” including screens, looking glasses, 


atten 5-8 p.m. Through May 14: annual 
Salisbury Mansion Needlework Show. Free 
seminars on needlework begin at 2 p.m daily. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.5 p.m. Through May 31: “Teen TV,” 
photographs by Alan Michael. 
Continued on page 34 
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Ten Boston artists 
working these materials 
in contemporary ways. 


Leslie Sills, 
Female Figure, 1988 











BOSTON ACCENT 





ICA Literary Series 


Cinema 


Video 


Lectures 


Tues., May 9 - 8pm 


OPENS TODAY, MAY 5TH 


New works of poetry and prose by renowned 
and emerging writers in Boston. 
First reading Derek Walcott & Ha Jin © Thu., May 11 - 8pm 


Dan Eisenberg's films "Displaced Person" 

and "Cooperation of Parts"  Fri., May 12 - 7:30pm 

David Sutherland's films "Jack Levine: Feast of Pure Reason" 
and "Down Around Here" ® Sun., May 14 - 7:30pm 


Premiere screening of C.L. Monrose's video 
"Of Snakes, Moons & Frogs" - Sat., May 6 - 8pm 


"Jasper Johns: Formation of a Late Style" 
by Mark Rosenthal - Fri., May 5 - 8pm 

Helen Drutt on Ceramics - Mon., 
Spatial Narratives by Mark Rakatansky 





A program of Boston 
ilm, video, music and 

literary events with an 

architectural installation 





Derek Walcott, who'll appear 
in the ICA Literary Series 


May 8 - 6pm 





Seminar 


Music 


Video 


Reel Art 
Creative fun for kids - Sat., May 


CALL 266-5152 
for free brochure 


ICA EVENTS 


Contemporary Directions in Boston Art 
First of three sessions - Tues., May 9 - 6pm 


New Music/New Jazz with Detroit's 
Griot Galaxy Wed., May 10 - 8 pm 


"Mediated Issues - Women, Myth & Sexuality" - 
A continuous run of videos in the video gallery 


New ICA hours are Wednesday through Sunday 11-5, and Thursday, Friday and now Saturday 
night. Free Friday will become Free Thursday - Attend a film or performance Thuts., Fri., or Sat. 
and enjoy the gallery exhibit free of charge. Get a membership and enjoy greater discounts. 


6- 10am 


arts information 
line 266-5151 








THE INSTITUTE OF CONTMEPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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lYour tickets 


to the best seats 
Hin town | 








THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY@ 
ali 








1914-1989: 75 Years and still 


eeeeTonight Spmeeee 
Canda's RARE AIR & Scotland's CAPERCAILLIE 
Two groups that push the definition of Celtic Music 








Boston Music Awards Hall Of Famer 
New England TO 


Solo & Acoustic Two Nights Only 
Tickets: $17.50/19.50 Thu. Fri. May 11-12, 8pm 


{a a 











*Only Boston Appearances 

















Britain's Original 
Folk Rock Band 
Wed. May 17, 8pm 





Coming Soon to Boston's Finest Acoustic Hall 





May 18: Save the Somerville Benefit 
May 20-21: Irish Legend Christy Moore 
June 4: Jazz Coalition: Off The Map 
June 24: Ireland's The Fureys 
July 8: June Tabor plus Freddy White 














See our ad in ‘Films’ for our movies! 


¢ Somerville Theatre 
Davis on the Red Line ¢ 625-1081 ¢ Somerville 
Box Ottice Hours: 
Noon -9 (Mon-Fri) 4 - 9 (Sat.Sun) 
Tickets available at all Ticketmaster outlets 787-8000 


eeeeeA Garen Daly Productions +««ee 


Anonymous, “Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge,” at the Boston 


Athenaeum 


(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 17: photographs by 
Margaret Kauffmann. 

PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-2961), 187 Bay 
State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 26: “Nightframes,” exhibit of 
neon-light photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5, Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Jun. 18: “image and Publication,” a 
look at photographic illustration in 19th-century 
books. Reception May 5, 5-7 p.m. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Library 


(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30, 1990: photographs by Hansi 
Durlach, including “images of the Third Worid: 
Vietnam, Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To 
Dwell Is to Garden,” showing gardeners at work 
in inner-city Boston 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Changing exhibits of new photographs. Through 
Jul. 4: “Leslie Gill; An American Original.” 











(969-4400), 
Wainut Pk., Newton. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through May 31: works by photojournalist 


Dorothy Littell 

BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 

ong Fes . Through Jun. 23: paintings by 

Robert E. Moore, Gary David Hoffman, Thomas 

R. Duniay, and Lessa Hoffman. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 

Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 

noon-5 p.m. Through May 30: mixed-media 

exhibit by members of the Bentley College 


— The Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat: and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 14: School of Visual Arts annual 
student exhibition. Reception May 5, 6-8 p.m. 
— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 
775 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. May 
8-31: “Alumni Artworks,” paintings and 
sculpture by alumni. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Through May: original transcriptions by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and papers from World War I 


radio correspondent Farnsworth Fowle. Through 
Aug.: exhibit on violin virtuoso Albert Spalding 
(open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. only). Through 
= exhibit on humorist Robert Benchiey. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Ri. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863-2932), 64 
College St.; Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through May 29: “Over Here: 
Modernism, the First Exile, 1914-1919,” works 
by Americans influenced by European mod- 
ernism. 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 185 
Meeting St.; Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 
p.m.-3 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. 


— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (496-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 


Ottoman Empire: Images From East and West,” 
— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 16: 
“Northern Archives,” by sculptor Celeste Rob- 


— Carpenter 

(495-3251), 24 Quincy St. Cambridge. Tues.- 

Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Jun. 11: “Dimitri Hadzi: 
The Harvard Years, 1975-1989," sculpture, 
models, and graphics by the former Harvard 
professor. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3 admission 
to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Through May 14: “Rembrandt and His Contem- 
poraries,” drawings and prints from Harvard 
collections 


— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
May 12: landscape-architecture projects by 
Peter Walker. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the Birds,” exhibition 
on bird feeders. 

— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 30: “Designing 
Women,’ exhibition on women architects of New 
England (open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m-5 p.m. only). 
Through Jan. 30, 1990: photographs by Hansi 
Durlach, including “Images of the Third World: 
Vietnam, Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To 
Dwell Is to Garden,” showing gardeners at work 
in inner-city Boston 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, free for children. Through Jul. 9: “A 
Visual Testimony: Judaica From the Vatican 
Library,” manuscripts produced by Jewish 
scholars between the 8th and 18th centuries. 
HEBREW COLLEGE (232-8710), 43 Hawes St., 
Brookline. Sun. 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m., Mon.-Tues. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Thurs. 9 a.m:-9 p.m. Through 
May 21: “Holocaust Paintings” by Judith 
Liberman. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555), 621 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 

— North Hail Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: “Art for the 
Masses,” with works by alumni in advertising, 


, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Stopping Time,” photographs and memorabilia 
documenting Harold E. Edgerton’s invention of 
the strobe light. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Artifacts of yacht 
designer George Owen; “Half Models in Naval 
Architecture and Ship Building.” 
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computer-generated images. 


Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 8 a.p.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 3: 


(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 14: “Beyond ‘Family of Man,’ 
photography in non-traditional formats. 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Bentley Library Gallery (508-374-3900), Elliot - 
Way, Haverhill. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Call for weekday 
hours. Through Jun. 15: “Archie: The Haverill 
strip by former Haverill resident Bob Montana. 
Reception May 7 at 1 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Jun. 11: photo- 
graphs of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington, by Sal Lopes; “Natalie Alper: . 
Paintings, Drawings, and Works on Paper’; and 
“War and Commemoration,” paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs. Receptions May 5, 7-9 
p.m. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. Hess , 
Library; Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through May 5: “On Leave,” sculpture, 
drawings, and photographs by Martha Cain. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 600 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence, Ri. Bannister 
Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Thurs. 6-9 p.m. May 7-12: works by Master of 
Arts graduates. Reception May 7, 7-9 p.m. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through May 14: 
“Arts of Ancient China.” Through Jun. 4! 
“Chinese. Textiles of the Ch'ing Dynasty.” 
Through Jun. 11: ° 'Kacho-Gaz Japanese Bird and 
Flower Prints from the Rockefeller Collection.” 
Through Jun. 24: sculpture by Fumio Yoshimura; 
and “Recent Bookbinding by the Guild of Book 
Workers.” 
— Sol Koffler Gallery, 30 North Main St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 14: “MAE-MAT Exhibition |,” 


Woods-Gerry : : 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. untit 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 9: textile works by students. 
Say 12-18: photagpagtie Gnd works i ginee by 
Students 


SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30, p.m. Through May 26: paintings by 
pms Ana Reception May 10, 4-6 p.m. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Cohen Arts Center, Talbott 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through May 12: paintings by John Devaney. 
Reception May 6, 3-5 p.m. 
UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-3670), Student Un- 
ion Art Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
May 5: portraits by Dan Sherry. May 8-12: works 
by Nora Moroney, Donna Deleo, and Beverly 


Floyd. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jul. 5: “Primary Care in the 1930s 
— Working People Consulting the Doctor: 56 
He se ahi from the Farm Security Administra- 


UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL. Gallery 410 (508-452, 
x3037), McGauvran Center, Wilder St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Through May 19: sculpture 
and drawings by Jim Coates. 

WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR THE ARTS 
(653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., Natick. Pooke 
Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
15: works by Boston University faculty members. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), Jewett Arts 
Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. in the Corridor Gallery, 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m. -5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,”’ 


YALE CENTER FOR SBRITISH ART 
(203-432-2800), 1080 Chapel St., New Haven, 
CT. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 4: “Fairest isle: The Appreciation 
of British Scenery, 1750-1850" and “The Sforza 
Court: Milan in the Renaissance, 1450-1535." 
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. compiled by Bill Marx 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. Veteran 
children's-theater writer Aurand Harris 
stages his adaptation of Aesop's fable 
about being kind to carnivores: At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-5200, extension 147 or 
148) , through May 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Friday and at 3 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $6. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. After his first three 
plays flopped, George Bernard Shaw deci- 
ded to package his fourth a little more 
commercially; the messianic ideas were 
sprinkled on a comic treatment of war in a 
gingerbread Buigaria, with dashing soldiers 
vying for the hand of a beauteous damsel. 
Alas, the Lyric Stage’s yuk-till-you-drop 
production doesn't have anything on its 
mind but mindless entertainment. Led by 
director Polly Hogan, the cast charges like a 
two-ton light brigade over the defenseless 
Shavian shrubbery, trampling laugh lines 
and satire underfoot. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through May 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. Shaw’s chocolate- 
soldier's play is also at the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 65 Water Street, New- 
buryport (508-462-3332) , through May 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12; 
discounts for students and seniors. 

ER HEADS AND LOBSTER TALES. An 
evening of “wry, witty down-Eastern Maine 
humor’ performed by two of the state's 
best-loved raconteurs, Robert Skoglund 
and Jackson Gillman. Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert at the First Con- 
gregational Church, 11 Garden Street, 
Cambridge (628-5865), May 7. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 

BEYOND THE VEIL. John Chatterton’s 
new mystery-thriller concerns two con men 
who use the occult to swindle their victims, 
the ghosties finally taking their revenge in a 
“horrifying ending worthy of a Jacobean 
tragedy.”’ That bloody climax must be 
something — the show is ‘not recommend- 
ed for children."’ Presented by Showcase 
Productions at French’s Opera House, 45 
Fairmount Avenue, Hyde Park (254-7108), 
May 6 through 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12; $9 for students and 
seniors. 
BLITHE SPIRIT. A neurotic novelist, living 
with his second wife, is haunted by the ditzy 
ectopiasm of his first in this Noel Coward 
comedy. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , through May 6. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $11 to 
$18; $7 to $14 for students and seniors. 
BROUGHT ME NO COMFORT. A work- 
shop production of a new play by Nina 
Soiomita that shows “the delicate and 
profound changes that occur in rela- 
tionships among two sisters and one 
husband when one-sister becomes a victim 
of an arbitrary act of violence.” The drama 
is part of Theatre in Process’s two-year 
project, ‘The American Family: Myth and 
Reality.”’ At the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-6789) , through May 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday and at 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $6; $3 for seniors. 
THE CHOPIN PLAYOFFS. The Gloucester 
Stage Company opens its 10th-anniversary 
season with the New England premiere of 
the final chapter in israel Horovitz's trilogy 
about growing up Jewish in Canada in the 
’40s. In this one, teen rivals irving Yanover 
and Stanley Rosen alternate the war of the 
_ keyboards with the battle for Fern Phipps. 
At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-28 1-4099) , through June 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
COWBOY MOUTH. The play Sam Shepard 
wrote, holed up in the Chelsea Hotel, with 
Patti Smith — back in the pre-Jessica 
Lange mists of time. It’s about ‘‘a rock and 
roll Jesus with a cowboy mouth."’ Presented 
by American Toe/Starr Theatre at Venus de 
Milo, 11 Lansdowne Street, Boston 
(277-1368) , May 12 through 20. Curtain is 
at 9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12 (includes admission to the club) . 
THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An ‘“‘audience- 
participation murder mystery” with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This evening 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
passengers on an ill-fated plane bound for 
the fictional isle of T’Angelique that has, 
after crashing into a mountain, hurled its 
human cargo into a place called “Almost 
Heaven." Your job is to help the Ricardo 
Montalban-esque maitre d' determine 
which of the characters is really the Devil 
trying to pearly-gate-crash Heaven. At 
Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge (262-1826), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 
THE DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS. An 
adaptation of Dylan Thomas's screenplay 
about a misunderstood 19th-century scien- 
tist who just can’t do without a fresh supply 
of cadavers. Patrick Swanson, late of New 
York's La MaMa and the Castle Hill Festival, 
directs. Presented by the MIT Dramashop 
at Kresge Little Theatre, 77 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (253-2877), through 
May 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $6; $5 for students. 
THE ELLIOT NORTON AWARD. The 
seventh presentation of the city's most 


prestigious theater honor will include a 
performance by Tony Award-winner 
Maryann Plunkett of selections from a new 
musical adapted from Jane Eyre. At the 
Majestic Theatre, 215 Tremont Street, 
Boston (338-6643), May 8. Curtain is at 6 
p.m. on Monday. Tix $25; includes presen- 
tation and gala reception at Boston's 
Quality inn. 

THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. French piay- 
wright Boris Vian’s absurdist fable features 
a bourgeois family being attacked by their 
‘own home sweet home. Presented by 
A.K.A. Theatre at the Boston Center for the 
Arts Neighborhood Arts Center, 551 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston (536-2150), through 
May 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $8; $6 for students and seniors. 
AN EVENING WITH RICHARD WILBUR. 
Kathryn Walker, Stephen Hanan, and 
Christopher Reeve, among others, do hom- 
age to the winner of this year’s Pulitzer Prize 
for Poetry. Selections fromm the writer's 
poetry and his acclaimed translations of 
Moliére and Racine will be featured. 
Presented by the Poet’s Theatre at Agassiz 
Theatre, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 
(495-2663) , May 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Monday. Tix $5 to $15. 

FAITH HEALER, Irish playwright Brian 
(Translations) Friel’s drama examines the 
authenticity of a faith healer who travels 
across the back roads of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. At StageWest, 1 Columbus 
Center, Springfield (413-781-2340), May 
10 through June 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $10 to $25; 
discounts for students, seniors, and groups. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of. the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Uh, better make that William Tell’s 
apple, considering the slings and arrows in 
it. But in this new edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the long-in-the- 
toothless “Forbidden Hollywood” section 
that dominates the second act. Fortunately, 
the intricate Les Misérables parody that 
brings down the first act — not to mention 
the house — remains worth the whistle. As 
usual, the Forbidden Broadway cast, well 
chased across the ivories by accompanist 
David Chase, are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
HIGH GEAR. The final production of the 
soon-to-be-defunct Boston Youth Theatre 
is a tively, urban-tinged rewrite of ‘‘The 
Emperor's New Clothes.” A seamless 
weave of agitprop and comedy, the produc- 
tion showcases a number of young per- 
formers who get the pro-youth, anti-red- 
tape message across with professional 
acting and fancy footwork. At international 
Place, corner of Oliver and High Streets, 
Boston (451-9130), through May 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday. through 
Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 

JEWISH TALES FROM THE HEART. 
“Humorous and touching folktales” 
presented by local storyteller Betty 
Lehrman and klezmer musicians Jeff War- 
schauer and Merry! Goldberg. At the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton Street, Newton 


for the Arts presents a student production 
of Shakespeare's monumental tragedy with 
acclaimed actor, director, and playwright 
Jerome Kilty in the title role. The Huntington 
Theatre Company's Jacques Cartier 
directs. At the Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , through May 7. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $5 to $7; $3 tor students and 
seniors. 
LAKEBOAT. David Mamet's play explores 
male bonding (surprise) on the not-so-high 
seas. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
June 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
MACBETH. Something wicked this way 
comes. This production of the Scottish 
tragedy is directed by Nicholas Mahon of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company and 
features an Equity cast. Presented by 
Theatre for a New Audience and Thea- 
treVenture at the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922- 
8500), May 6. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15; half-price for students. 
THE MISER. Moliére’s classic comedy is 
about a greedy skinflint who's in cut-rate 
competition with his spendthrift son for the 
hand of a young woman. Andrei Serban 
(whose highly physical production of 
Moliére’s Sganarelle was among ART's 
greatest hits) directs this money-mad farce. 
Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory May 12 through June 29. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $28. 
MOTION SICKNESS. in its latest show, 
Boston’s best mime/movement/dance 
troupe, Beau Jest, teams up with playwright 
Jim Taylor. It's an exploration of the desire 
Continued on page 36 











S.W.0.N. SONGS: 
A 1940'S 
HOMEFRONT CABARET 


World Premiere Production 
Written & Dirested by Ron Jenkins 
The Story of the WWII ship building 
women of Boston set to swing music 
April 27-May 21 
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But tickets are 
expensive, 
and your 
time is limited. 
Find out 
what's worth 
seeing, every 
week in the 
Boston 
Phoenix. 














UNEXPECTED 


Jeremy Alliger 
Director 


EXPERIENCE THE 


DANCE 


UMBRELLA 
PRESENTS 





Tickets: 
$30 Orchestra/ Mezzanine 
$22 Balcony 
$17 Rear Balcony 


Tickets available at all Ticketron locations, Bostix at Faneuil 
Hall, Out of Town Tickets in Harvard Square and the Boston 
Opera House Box Office. 


Sponsored by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, State Sireet Bank and Trust 
Company, AT&T Foundation, the Hyams Foundation, and the Massachusetts Council 
on the Arts and Humanities, the Massachusetts Foundation for Humanities and Public 
Policy and the Cambridge Arts Lottery Council. 
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AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE: 


by Moliére 
translated by Albert Bermel 
directed by Andrei Serban 


Moliére created the greatest portrait of a tightwad 
ever written in this fast-paced romp that exposes the 
avarice of a rambunctious middle class on the make. 


In repertory May 12 - June 29 
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Life is a Dream 


by Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
directed by Anne Bogart 


Considered by many to be the finest Spanish play 
ever written, Life is a Dream is a 17th-century poetic 
allegory that examines the power of free will pitted 
against the forces of prophecy, the responsibility of 
authority, and the nature of lite as a ca dream. 


In repertory May 26 - July 2 
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Boston's Finest Improvasational Comedy 
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AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
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“to get away from it all.” At the Mainstage 
Theatre at Emerson 69 Brimmer 
Street, Boston (578-8785), through May 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. A 
creation of Murder @ la Carte, Murder at 
Rutherford House is the gourmet item 
among participatory whodunits. We are 
guests at the annual bash thrown by the 
widow of Lord William Rutherford on the 
anniversary of his death — and wouldn't 
you know it, it’s will-reading time. During the 


theater, we all get our just desserts. At the 
Omni-Parker House, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a 
limited engagement. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday (May 6 only) 
and at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday (May 13 
only) , with matinees at 1 p.m. on Saturday 
(May 6 only) and Sunday and at 5:30 p.m. 
on Saturday (May 13 only). Tix $29.95 to 
$39.50 (includes brunch or dinner, catered 
by the Omni-Parker House) . Discounts for 


musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

PAINTING CHURCHES. Tina (Coasta/ 
Disturbances) Howe's three-person 


artistic director Larry Lane has staged 
show modestly but with the right frazzied 
elegance. Presented by the New Repert 
Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
gregational Church, 54 Lincoln Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
May 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $14; $2 
discount for students and seniors. 

NOSES. Britisher Peter (The Ruling 
Class) Barnes's masterful black comedy is 
set in plague-ridden 14th-century France 
and tells the grotesque tale of a misfit 
Catholic priest, Father Flote, and his touring 
band of red-nosed comics. They offer 
redemption to the dying through bad jokes, 
bawdry, and laughter. The play's disturbing 
combination of Brecht and Borscht Belt 
should provide director Adrian Hall, founder 
and outgoing artistic director of Trinity Rep, 
with the perfect swan song. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242) , through June 4. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 


Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 
A REFUGEE FROM PERFORMANCE 


“ART. Tom Janzen explores the life and 


times of an experimental-theater artist 
through story and music. Reality, he as- 
serts, is just like performance art — but 
without all the publicity. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), May 
11 and 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday. Tix $5 to $7. 

SAFE SEX. Harvey Fierstein's tragicomic 
follow-up to Torch Song Trilogy takes up the 
crisis of gay life and love after AIDS. Safe 
Sex is made up of three plays that shadow- 
box with the disease, throwing punches 
rather than punchlines. And though the 
bout is politically responsible, it hits the mat 
dramatically. Fierstein's at his best when 
smiling through tears; Safe Sex is just one 
long cry. And faced with such a watery 
script, the New Ehriich performers either 
wring their hands and suffer or lapse into 
catatonia. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), in 
repertory through May 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 

THE SEARCH FOR SIGNS OF iIN- 
TELLIGENT LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. Stili 
faster than a speeding bulishit detector and 
more powerful than Helen Reddy, Lily 
Tomlin (in the guise of Trudy the bag lady) 
may find it liberating to go crazy, but she 
refuses to go stale. One of the few 
undisputed signs of intelligent life on the 
theater circuit for the past four years, this 
one-woman show is a dovetailed suite of 
ruminations on modern life, a cohesive play 
about our rampant alienation and inter- 
connectedness, in which Tomiin happens to 
play all the parts. At the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through May 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Saturday. Tix $10 to $37.50. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage li, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 


Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 


Performing 
Street, Boston (395-4338) , May 11 though 
21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 


spastic 

mime creatively endowed with disability.;’ A 
series of vignettes depicting not only 
Marcus's feelings but the reactions of others 
to his disability, the play features an 
transiation by ac- 


- Ongoing 
tress/interpreter Kathryn Voice. Presented 


by Access Theatre (of Santa Barbara, 


; Cambridge 
Center, 41 Second Street, East Cambridge 
(350-7713) , May 12 and 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10. 
$.W.O.N. SONGS — A 1940s HOME- 
FRONT CABARET. A musical revue drawn 
from the popular hits of the '4Qs and the oral 
history of Boston women who built ships in 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. Written and 
directed by the Charlestown Working 
Theater's new artistic director Ron Jenkins, 
the show has just returned from an. 
engagement in Moscow. At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown *°(242-3534), 
through May 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $12.50; $2 discount for students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
THE TEMPEST. The Counterpoint Theater 
Company hopes that its surrealistic staging 
of Shakespeare's magnificent farewell to 
stage will ‘‘cater to the ridiculous and bow 
to the sublime." John Hadden directs. At 
the Counterpoint Theater, 761 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston (330-8676) , through May 
20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 
TO GILLIAN ON HER 37th BIRTHDAY. 
Michael Brady’s weeper is a sentimental 
straw of a play about a young widower, 
holed up on an island off New England, who 
keeps company with his wife's ghost. He 
learns to love again from the plucky 
ectoplasm, and you can thank the powers 
that be that the ghostess with the mostest is 
Judy Braha, who brings a tangy spirit to her 
spirit. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through 
May 6. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a 4 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $14 to $17. 
VICTORIAN The reprise of 
Studebaker Movement Theater Company's 
1988 dream play about “the slow seduction 
of a little boy into adulthood” is preceded 
by the Boston premieres of four new pieces, 
including Modern Love, Quixote, Unfinished 
Business, and Aliens. At Suffolk University, 
C. Walsh Theater, 55 Temple Street, 
Beacon Hill, Boston (782-6226), May 5 
through 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Saturday. Tix $10; $6 for students 
and seniors. Also at At the Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510) , May 11 through 13. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$10; $6 for students and seniors. 
THE VILLAIN’S WEB. The Boston Baked 
Theatre's latest satirical comedy is a send- 
up of old-time melodrama, including 
“dastardly villains, helpless widows, 
dashing heroes, and a honky-tonk score 
that finally answers the musical question, 
‘Who'll pay the rent?’"’ At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Somerville 
(628-9575), May 12 through July 30. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $11 to $14. 
WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
Brian T. Tivnan directs Edward Albee’s 
chronicle of marital warfare, featuring those 
great couch-potato skirmishes “Get the 
Guests” and “Hump the Hostess." At the 
Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcester 
(508-799-9166) , through May 21. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday (May 7 only). Tix $10 to 
$12; discounts for students, seniors, and 


groups. 
WOMAN IN MIND. In Alan Ayckbourn’s 
fascinating absurdist comedy, mental dis- 
integratiog becomes a perverse form of 
women's lib. Susan, the play's heroine, gets 
conked on the head by a garden rake and 
Starts to see, and live, double. Dividing her 
time, not to mention herself, between 
mundane reality and cloying fantasy, she 
ticochets until she falls apart, allowing 
actuality and dream to come together like 
opposing teams at a Freudian field day. As 
Susan, the always painstaking Cynthia 
Strickland shows us not only the dowdy 
character's giddy secret self but the way in 
which frustration, sexual and otherwise, has 
withered her. The Trinity production is lightly 
frayed in the farce department, but keener 
on satire, venom, and pathos. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 
(401-351-4242) , through May 28. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday (May 13 only), and 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 
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THIS WEEK 


*k*k'‘,Willie “Loco” Alexander, IN 
THE PINK (New Rose). A little more than a 
year ago, Boston’s perpetual punk stalwart 
Alexander decided to work once again with 
a full band, after a couple comfortable years 
of near-solo efforts. It was like slipping into a 
tailored suit, and Alexander rediscovered 
the joys of composing with a ready team. in 
the Pink is a reworked version of last year’s 
The Dragons Are Still Out (released only in 
France). The LP is an amaigam of styles, 
from rap like “WA Rap” to rocked-out 
swagger like “Burma Shave Sign” to 
grandiose catharsis cuts like “‘The Dragons 
Are Still Out (And It’s Only Tuesday) .”” You 
get stream-of-consciousness history and 
contemporary horror, The program may 
sound jumbled, but the band drops into the 
groove of each song, aided by Alexander's 
infectious faith in the spontaneous and in his 
own impeccable sense of dynamics. 
Burbles of saxophone, electronically altered 
harmonica, flute, cello, and digital samples 
texture the compositions; you're left feeling 
you've been treated to an elaborate, 
lovingly prepared meal. 

**k%BO DIDDLEY iS A GUN- 
SLINGER (Chess/MCA, reissue). Bo Did- 
dley’s rep as a founding father of rock and 
roll has always been a bit shadowy and 
shaky, but the gunslinger’s silver bullet is 
that he can roar the blues, snap out rapid- 
fire dance jive, ooze a rawboned 





former is one of Diddiey’s curious creations 
that manages with 
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dering to the image of lady 
Robert Paimer’s “Addicted to Love 
The masterpiece is “Funky Cold Medina,” 
“Love Potion Number Nine’ for our 
somber times, and it’s quite in synch 
Loc's atmosphere. Buried down deep is 
intractable rage and a dark speck 
nihilism. Just behind many of Loc's boasts 
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desperate brand of liberation. 

**kPaul McCartney, SNOVA V SSSR 
(Melodia, import). On this LP of 12 rock- 
and-roll standards, intended for release only 
in the Soviet Union (but now appearing on 
these shores in quantity), McCartney 
emerges as the sane bore who has dozed 
through the past decade or more. It seems 
brighter and fresher than almost every post- 
Beatles McCartney record, but for super- 
ficial reasons. Since it was recorded live in 
the studio in two days, McCartney didn’t 
have time to do what he usually does: 
smooth every edge in the arrangement into 
a mix so syrup-headed that what's left of the 
song is just an excuse for pretty, well- 
mannered melodies. Also, the tunes are 
several hundred notches above what 
McCartney normally writes at this late date. 
Would you rather have “Lawdy Miss 
Clawdy”’ or ‘“‘No More Lonely Nights’’? But 
nothing is at stake here, save for the 
commercial bonanza of being the performer 
allowed to open one of Western pop's great 
untapped markets. 

kkk KPAPA WEMBA (EMI). This is a 
generous collection of reworked recent 
songs by the Paris-based master of the 
Zairean descendant of rumba, soukous. 
Papa Wemba is enhanced but not spoiled 
by synthesizer atmospherics, and the col- 
lection features a standout rendition of the 
1987 hit “‘L'esciave” (“The Slave’’). With 
any luck, this first domestic release is only a 
taste of feasts to come from this most 
charismatic soukous ambassador. 


PREVIOUS 


*&*k kRosanne Cash, HITS 1979-1989 
(Columbia). Not only does this tell the story 
of a confident, female professional taking 
her place in country, it traces the way 
country has slipped into urbanity and grown 
cozy with rock and roll without any hifalutin 
“fusion”’ going on (side two here includes 
“Never Be You,”’ by Tom Petty, “The Way 
We Mend a Broken Heart,” by John Hiatt, 
and the remake of ‘‘Tennessee Fiat Top 
Box,"" by her father, Johnny). Hits 








1979-1989 sets its tone with the 


artist in country. 

*&kk‘2De La Soul, 3 FEET HIGH AND 
RISING (Tommy Boy). On this, the most- 
talked-about current rap, Trugoy the Dove 
and Posdnuos and DJ P.A. Pacemaster 
Mase cook up comedic asides that take up 
dozens of the album's 67-odd minutes. 3 
Feet High uses a mock game-show nar- 
rative as a frame tale and, here and there, 
breaks back to it. At least eight of the 24 
cuts are nothing but goofing, as if the tape 


lection are thrown away to various degrees. 
For show time, De La Soul's full-time jams 
are the opposite of their asides. Spare 
rhythms run the tempo, a minimum of DJ 
tricks provides back-up vocals, and the raps 
work hard on nothing but rhyme and detail. 
De La Soul recall the rebellious libertinism of 
P-Funk. Their asides are just as 


popping “Trust the Book"’: and “Push It In,”” 
which is about what you think it's about) . 
Solo vocalists get similarly unencumbered 
settings: Ken Parker's “‘It’s Alright’ and 
“Only Yesterday"’ recall early RCA-period 
Sam Cooke. And Gibbs's productions offer 
up a healthy dose of craziness. Lee Perry's 
“Kimble” is a baffling, hilarious cops-and- 
robbers parable (‘You stepped on my 
toe,"" Perry squawks, and someone in the 
background screams “‘Ouch!"’), and “Hi- 
jacked,” an instrumental by the Joe Gibbs 
Allstars, makes the unexpected trip to 
Havana sound like tropical fun. 


quartet offered a blend that seems outré 
only until you remember that Texas and 


the Ramblers suggest a scaled-down Bob 
Wills band doing Western Swing with Cajun 
vocals, complete with 2/4 fiddle. The swing 
grows a bit clunky on a few numbers, but all 
the Hackberry Ramblers sides radiate a 
taded, dignified sweetness. 

*& & & Derrick Harriott and Friends, STEP 
SOFTLY (Trojan, import). Harriott gravi- 
tated to soul more than most Jamaican 
producers or performers. His velvet falsetto 
on 1965’s ska “The Jerk’’ recalis Motown's 
Smokey Robinson and Eddie Kendricks; the 
back-up on his version of Curtis Mayfield's 
“Mama Didn't Lie’’ sounds like the Hitsville 
USA house band, the drummer echoing 
Benny Benjamin's sly kit rolls. The most 
penetrating track here is Keith and Tex's 
“Stop That Train,” a variant on the “Mystery 
Train” theme. The song's popping drums 
and elliptical guitar have rock steady peering 
into the future, anticipating reggae, and 
pulling back before it calis attention to itself. 
* 2 Julian Lennon, MR. JORDAN (Atian- 
tic). From the start of his third album, Julian 
declares he's not trying to fill his pop’s 
shoes. Mr. Jordan purports to. present the 
new Julian, the rocker, the man without the 
umbilical cord; but it’s more of a makeover 


elaborate geometric figures that exhibit the 
property of the whole being the part writ 
large. The geometry-and-chaos. metaphor 
doesn't quite hold: unlike, say, John Zorn’s 
Strategy pieces that give each player a goal, 
Sharp's motifs don’t suffice to predict his 
structures. The Monster Curve material is 
more like compressed minimalism, an evolu- 
tionary leap from SoHo cellular: likeable but 
daunting. 

*&kk*Y: Throwing Muses, HUNKPAPA 
(Sire). Last year's House Tornado was 
anything but listener friendly, and even 
those who had resisted the charge that the 
band was more trouble to understand than 
it was worth began to fear the worst. 
Abruptly now, the Muses have refined their 
jigsaw ensemble work — abrupt tempo 
changes, David Narcizo's brickbat drum- 
ming — to the point that even the most 
lopsided beats begin to make sense. ‘‘! 
don't speak | ramble," Kristen Hersh 
confesses in “Bea,"’ a disturbing account of 
a muddied impregnation, love as dirty but 
free, mother as unsoliciting hooker (‘‘Mak- 
ing babies in the fieid/Makes me older’’) . 
The music here doesn't ramble so much as 
coalesce in discrete, fragmented move- 
ments. In end, Hunkpapa is a rebound 
record with hooks. 

kkk kVarious Performers, OUT OF 
MANY, ONE: JAMAICAN MUSIC 
1962-1975 (Trojan, import). For those who 
wish to dip into the waters of Trojan's 
Producer Series without getting soaked by 
the expense of more than a dozen reggae 
records, the label has released this sampler 
LP that gathers 18 of the series’s highlights, 
including Niney’s “Ital Correction” and. 
Scotty's ‘Skank in Bed." No performer gets 
more than one cut; each performance will 
make you want to hear more. 


CLASSIC 


**%kkPink Anderson, VOLUME 1: 
CAROLINA BLUES MAN (Prestige 
Biluesville, 1962). Like Skip James, one- 
time partner Tampa Red, and a host of 
others, guitarist and singer Anderson was a 
proficient, intoxicating, veteran country- 
blues performer who didn't get the wide 
audience he richly deserved until he was 
ready to collect Social Security. (He 
recorded briefly for Columbia in the late 
1920s but didn’t enter a studio again for 25 
years.) Born and raised in South Carolina, 
Anderson learned his craft as a teenager in 
a traveling medicine show; he refined it as a 
longtime partner of singer Simmie Dooley. 
Volume 1: Carolina Blues Man is pretty 
much a look back: many tracks rework 
Blind Boy Fuller tunes or compositions that 
go back to the 1920s. Anderson performs 
with just voice and guitar, and his 12-bar 
mastery is all emotion over technique. 
Tracks like “My Baby Left Me This Morn- 
ing” and “Weeping Willow Blues” don’t 
exactly avoid blues clichés, but they do 
invigorate familiar forms. Anderson didn't 
do much that was different, he just did it 
more passionately than most in the most 
passionate of genres. (Volume 1: Carolina 
Blues Man has been reissued by Fantasy 
Records and is readily available, as is the 
landmark LP Gospel, Biues, and Street 
Songs, with Rev. Gary Davis.) 
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2 Sonic Temple THE CULT 
3 Lies GUNS N' ROSES 
4 Nick of Time BONNIE RAITT 
5 Green REM. 
6 Spike ELVIS COSTELLO 
7 Shooting Rubberbands . . EDIE BRICKELL 
& THE NEW BOHEMIANS 
8 Mystery Girl ROY ORBISON 
9 Volume | TRAVELING WILBURYS 
10 New BON JOVI 
11 Vivid LIVING COLOUR 
12 Temple of Low Men COWBOY JUNKIES 
13 ite for GUNS N' ROSES 
14 ME 
15 Years MIKE & THE MECHANICS 
16 York LOU REED 
17 Boom Boom Chi Boom Boom TOMTOM CLUB 
18 THE PIXIES 
19 Oranges and Lemons XTC 
20 Skid Row SKID ROW 
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Warrior Public | Limited 
Love & Rockets. Love & Rockets 
4 ist of Shad x 
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Jungle Shoes. Bernie (crane 
RAW POWER TOP 5 
Extreme. Extreme 
Skid Row. Skid Row 
Fabul Disaster Exodus 
Great Radio Tesla 
Blessing in Disguise Metal Church 
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SECTION THREE, MAY 5, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


FILM LISTINGS 





| Stranger Than Paradise 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 








Red through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:10 


Wi: Pm Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
if: K-8: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
it: Lawrence of Arabia: through Thurs., 1:30, 


Checking Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun.; no. 


through Thurs., 10:10 a.m.,: 
12:20, 2:45, 5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
ee 
Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 1:30, 
aan ee. 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
11:15 a.m. show 
IV: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:40, 3:15, 5:50, 8:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show; Mon.-Thurs., no 8:30 


Thurs., 10 a.m., 
, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
. Show 
Moming: through Thurs., 
11:15 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., 
no 11:15 a.m. show 
Vit: Rain Man: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1:20, 
4:20, 7:30, 10:10; Sun., Wed., no 10:15 a.m. 
shows; Mon., Tues., no 1:20 shows 
Vili: Working Girt: Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:20; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
4: Crusoe: through Sun., 7:25, 9:40; Fri. Sat., 
midnight; Fri. mats., 10:30 a.m., 12:10, 2:20, 4:40 
The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 10 a.m., noon, 1:50, 
3:40, 5:30; Sun., no 10 a.m: show 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Commonwealth Ave. 
k Little Vera: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
i Scandal: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 
9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10am. 
iit: Heathers: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:30, 
se Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10. a.m. 

IV: High Hopes: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
725, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat, 10.a.m.; 
Tues., no 7:25 show 
V: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Bresk- 
down: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:16; Fri., 


Lost Angels: through Thurs., 1; 3:15, 5:30, 7:45; 
10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

647 VFW Pkwy., West Roxbury 

Gone With the Wind: through Thurs., 7:30 








t Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:30, 9:50 

i: See You in the 

12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10:05 


Thers., 


lit: Major League: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 
7:40, 10 

1¥: Scandal: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:50 


V: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 

5:05, 7:30, 9:55 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cieveiand Circle. 

a Call for times. 
lt: Say Anything: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

li Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 

times. ; 

IV: Listen to Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


“Vi Lost Angels: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
k: Spaceshots: A Century of Stereo 

phy: Fri., 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1:10, 2:20, 3:30, 7, 
8:30, 10 

Bandits: Mon.-Thurs., 6:15, 8, 9:45 

li: Chocolat: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30,. 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Blue Hawaii: Fri., 2 

Love Me Tender: Fri., 3:50 
Flaming Star: Fri., 5:40 

King Creole: Fri., 7:40; Sat., 2 

This ts Elvis: Fri., 10 
Loving You: Sat., 3:50 

Viva Las Vegas: Sat., 6 
Jailhouse Rock: Sat., 8 

Elvis on Tour: Sat., 10 

The Seven-Year lich: Sun., 2, 5:50; 9:30 
Gentiemen Prefer Blondes: Sun., 4, 7:50 
Bird: Mon., 5, 8 

Used innocence: Tues., 4, 7:50 

The Thin Blue Line: Tues., 5:50, 9:40 
Hogse Thief: Wed., 7, 9 

Lifting the Blackout: images of North Korea: 
Thurs., 7,9 

The Hustler: Fri. the 12th, 3, 7:40 








, The Cincinnati Kid: Fri. the 12th, 5.30, 10 


HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 


10 Church St. 
t Lost through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:0, 


7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
ltt Seandat: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 


9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wk Field of Dreams: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat, 


midnight 

IV: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Mon., no 5, 7:30, 10 p.m. shows 

V: New York Stories: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Little Vera: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:45 








Working it through Thurs, 7, 9:05; Sat., Sun. 


Guand Tote Rnsctont Adventane Sit. Sut 

1,3 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 

Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 5,7, 9 

A Cry in the Dark: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 

Lean on Me: Fri. the 12th, Sat. the 13th, 4:40, 7, 

%20 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rite. 3A, Billerica Mall 

& She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 7:15; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Dead Caim: through Thurs., 9:30 

it The Dream Team: through Thurs., 7:05, &30 

BM and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: Sat. Sut, 

4,230 

iit Criminal Law: through Thurs., 9:30 

Speed Zone: through Thurs., 7:25 

The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., noon, 1, 3:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (648-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

t Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

it Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 

5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

fi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
20 


9: 
IV: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
tt: The Rescuers: Fri.-Sun., 12:15 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 
General Cinema (508-588-5050) 


i: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

lt Criminal Law: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:35 
It: Major League: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:40 

IV: K-& through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55 
V: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 
5, 7:30, 10 

Vi: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:16, 9:30 

Vit: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 


BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 


Rite. 27 

Samy ta 7:30, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 
Stiamemyreendn' ans: 5:15, 7:20, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 
ili: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:50, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 
IV: Loverboy: through Thurs., 5:25, 7:40, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:20 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
k Criminal Law: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7, 9:20 
it: K-9 through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
i: Loverboy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 7:15, 
9:20 


IV: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:30 

Loews Theatres 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
t Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:35, 10 
i See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 


V: Major League: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:05 
VE Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:55 : 


DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rite. 128, exit 24. 

& Lost Angels: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 10; 
Sat, Sun. mats., 12:50, 3:05 

it: Listen to Me: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

k She’s Out of Control: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

lt: Major League: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Wk Listen to Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Scandal: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Lost Angels: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vk: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: K-9: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vili: Loverboy: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Horror Show: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
X: The Dream Team: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 


FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

i The Dream Team: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:45 

it: Major League: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

Wt: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:25, 9:50 

V: Scandak througli Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 7:30, 


through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 


t Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:55 

tk Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 510, 
7:35, 10 

tt: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:40 
WV: Sey Anything: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 
jm Lane 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 


Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 7, 15 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

kt Working Girt: through Thurs. 5:40, 8; Fri., Sat., 
10:05; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:25 

i Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:50, Fri., Sat., 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:75 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

k Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 9:30 
She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 7:20; Sat., 
Sun., 1, 3:30 

it: Working Girt: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 

Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: Sat., Sun., 
1, 3:30 

it: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 


saranda ere 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Listen to Me: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 11:45 

i: Lost Angels: Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

it: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 7:55, 9:55; 
Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1:20, 3:40, 5:50 

The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 1:20, 3:40, 5:50 

IV: K-@: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

V: Loverboy: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

VE: Pet thorugh Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

NEEDHAM, 


through Thurs., 5:20, 8; Fri., Sat., 10:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50 

it: Working Girl: through Thurs., 5:30, 8:20; Fri., 
Sat., 10:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 

il: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 5:40, 
8:10; Fri., Sat., 10:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 


3:10 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

Bird: Fri., 8 

The Virgin Machine: Sat., 7, g Sun Tus, 8 
“An Evening with e.e. cummings” (live presen- 
tation by Jeffrey A. Brink): Wed., tO 

Torch Song Trilogy: starts Fri. the 12th, 7, 9:10 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 


je rtaenme all 
{: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40, 4:25 

it: Pelle the Conqueror: Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 8; Sat., 

7:20, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

it; Rainy Man: through Thurs., 6:55, 9:20; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 4:20 

The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:30 

IV: New York Stories: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:40; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 

7:15, 9:30 

it: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 

7:30, 9:35 

i: K-Gr through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:25, 9:35 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

kt Major League: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 1,3 

it Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 


Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
Cinemas (773-5700) 


QUINCY, Entertainment 
-1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair 


Mall 
k Major League: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 
4:25, 7:10, 9:30 
i: Loverboy: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:20, 4:20, 
7:20, 920 
Wi: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 
4:20, 7:15, 9:25 
IV: Seandak through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:20 
V: Criminal Law: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:20, 7, 9:15 
Vi The Dream Team: through Thurs., 12:05, 
2:15, 4:30, 7:05, 9:15 
Vik: Listen to Me: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:10, 


¥: She’s Out of Controt: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
Vi The Oream Team: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vit: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: The Horror Show: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
IX: Listen to Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Xi: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
XIV: Major League: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
i: The Horror Show: Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 
boar Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 

lt: Loverboy: Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15 
I: Scandal: Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
t: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 
it: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:05; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
Wt: Jacknife: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 
IV: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

Angels: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 


Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 


Major through 
5:25, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 


Stranger Than Paradise: Tues., Wed., 6, 10 


Down By Law: Tues., Wed., 8 
Tom_.Rush (live concert): Thurs., Fri. the 12th, 8 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 
Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 


|: Working Girt: Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 
1, 3:30 


Weymouth 
i: Major League: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3 
The Horror Show: through Thurs., 5 
ii: K-9: through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 1,3 

Cinemas |-IV (337-5840) 
Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 
i: K-@: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3, 5 
ll: Pet R Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
ll: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 
WV: ~ —— through Thurs., 7:15, 9415; 


Vi: Liston to Me: through Thurs. Call ‘or times. 


FILM SPECIALS 








0. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St. Boston. Fri-Sun. at 8 p.m.: Mehdi Charef's 
Tea in the Harem: May 12-14 at 8 p.m.: Jennifer 
Fox's Beirut: The Last Home Movie. Admission 
$5. 


Claude Chabrol’s Les cousins; at 9 p.m.: Jean 
Cocteau's La belle et la béte. Admission $3. 
HEBREW 


The Cry of the Owl. Admission $4, $3.50 for 
perce pa lpm ge 


St., Boston. Fri. the 12th at 2:15 p.m.: 
The Muppets Take Manhattan. Free. 
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sik : 
OF THE WEEK: The Rac! coming of age 

Highway (Dexter Fletcher), reaches the screen as the debut of director Damian Harris. lone Skye is the object of Highway’s lust; 

Jonathan Pryce and James Spader also star. Opens Friday, May 12, at the Copley Place. 


‘Papers (1908). Martin Amnis's revel about 
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ADIEU BONAPARTE (1985). Miche! Pic- 
coli stars in this drama of an Egyptian family 
escaping from the invading Bonaparte. 
Directed by Youssef Chahine. French 
Library. 

*&*THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN (1989). Terry Gilliam's 
epic tall tale opens in an 18th-century 
European city under siege by the Turks. The 
hero, Baron Munchausen (John Neville) , 
tries to defeat the invaders — and to prove 
that his fabled exploits are true — by setting 
out with a little girl (Sarah Polley) to locate 
his old associates, each of whom possesses 
a ‘superhuman power. Gilliam tries for a 
lighter tone than he got in Brazil, but he 
slogs through each of the mammoth: set 
pieces. And without the previous film's 
relentless visual invention, Baron 
Munchausen becomes .a chore to sit 
through. There are eye-popping moments 
_and one marvelous sequence: Oliver Reed 
and Uma Thurman as Vulcan and Venus in a 
mating dance that pushes male brutishness 
and female coquetry to farcical extremes. 
But for most of the movie, what Gilliam 
expresses is less a belief in fantasy than a 
vision of life as an absurdist panorama of 
sufferings and miseries. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square. 





THE CINCINNATI KID (1965). This drama 
about a gang of cardsharps who gather in 
New Orleans for a big game features a script 
by Ring Lardner Jr. and Terry Southern and 
a cast that includes Steve McQueen, Ann- 
Margret, Edward G. Robinson, Karl Maiden, 
Joan Blondell, Tuesday Weld, and Cab 
Calloway. The first scenes were directed by 
Sam Peckinpah, but he was replaced by 
Norman Jewison. Brattle. 

*& *& & 2 CRUSOE (1989). The softest and 
most childlike of the current crop of 
American movie actors, Aidan Quinn is 
perfectly cast in director Caleb Deschanel's 
retelling of the Daniel Defoe novel, a kind of 
hippie-fable version of the tale in which 
Crusoe, a Virginia slave trader in the early 
19th century, learns to transcend his 
Southern upbringing and recognize freedom 
as the natural state of all men, black or 
white. Deschanel and screenwriter Walon 
Green offer the narrative pleasure of 
watching a man who has been exiled from 
society find the strength and ingenuity to 
build his own world from scratch. And.Quinn 
helps shape the film as the chronicle of 
human self-discovery. Copley Place. 

THE CRY OF THE OWL (1987). Claude 
Chabrol's film about a man who moves to 
Paris for a new job and becomes fascinated 
with a beautiful woman is adapted from a 
Patricia Highsmith novel. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 








BANDITS (1988). Claude Lelouch’s latest 
concerns a gentleman gangster (Jean 
Yanne) out to avenge his wife’s death. 
Coolidge Corner. 

* BIRD (1988). Clint Eastwood's film 
about bebop's greatest genius, the alto 
saxophonist Charlie Parker, is hardly a 
‘conventional Hollywood bio-pic. Still, any- 
one who wanders in without already know- 
ing Parker's life story won't come away with 
much idea of his achievement, or of why it 
shocked and inspired so many people. The 
film is unrelievedly dark in both tone and 
look, and it’s been rendered in a series of 
flashbacks that have you struggling to place 
the events in some sort of order. (There's 
almost no way to gauge the impact of bop’s 
racing, intellectualized harmonic con- 
cepts.) As Parker's wife, Diane Venora lets 
you feel how her love for Charlie has to co- 
exist with her fears of his self-destruction. 
But though Forest Whitaker has felt his way 
into the title role, Eastwood's conception 
doesn't allow him to give much of a 
performance. Is the dreariness and defeat of 
Bird all Eastwood has taken from jazz? The 
overreaching arc of Parker's triumph — his 
music — is buried under the film's dimly 
authentic gloom. Brattle. 

BLUE HAWAIH (1961). Elvis returns from 
the Army to sing “Can't Help Falling in Love 
with You” and work in the tourist business in 
one of his biggest hits. Co-starring Angela 
Lansbury; directed by Norman Taurog. 
Brattle. 
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*& XK CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a black 
“houseboy”’ (Isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the biack quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
‘languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine's point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Coolidge Corner. 








* & & 2 DANGEROUS LIAISONS (1988). 
Published in 1782, Choderlos de Laclos’s 
Les liaisons dangereuses is a wickedly funny 
novel that recounts the sexual machinations 
of two master manipulators: the Vicomte de 
Valmont and the Marquise de Merteuil — 
one-time lovers who now exchange eager 
confidences about their conquests. The 
surprise of the movie version, adapted by 
Christopher Hampton from his stage 
production and directed by Stephen Frears, 
is how light-handed and economical an 
entertainment it is, and how closely the 
British filmmakers and their nearly all- 
American cast have approached the spirit 
of a rowdy 18th-century Frenchman. John 
Malkovich's Valmont has a fey, powdered 
look, but behind the enervated tone of his 
line readings, his little snake eyes dart 
mischievously as he sets up his prey. 
Valmont seeks to topple Madame de 
Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from the heights 
of her religious and marital devotion, only to 
astound himself by feeling pity for her, and 
then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching de- 
monstration of wounded purity. Close, on 
the other hand, is the only member of the 
cast not quite up to the material, though 
she’s more restrained (and sexier) than 
usual. With Uma Thurman and Keanu 
Reeves. Charles, suburbs. 

**XDOWN BY LAW (1986). Jim 
Jarmusch's follow-up to Stranger than 
Paradise makes it clear that the style of the 
earlier film was no gimmick but the 
declaration of a_ full-blown minimalist 
sensibility. Filmed in stark black and white 
(by Robby Muller), and in long, rambling 
takes, Down by Law is about three comic 
losers (John Lurie, Tom Waits, and Roberto 
Benigni) who break out of their New 
Orleans jail cell. Unexpected laughs and 
glimmers of warmth occasionally snap you 
out of the drift towards boredom, and there 
are moments of sad beauty. But the very 
lack of affect in Jarmusch's approach 
becomes oppressive — a form of deadpan 
showiness. One watches the movie with the 
nagging suspicion that there's no more here 
than meets the eye. 2 Somerville Theatre. 
*&*k%: THE DREAM TEAM (1989). This 
good-natured little nothing of a comedy is 
about four inmates of a New Jersey mental 
hospital who journey into New York City to 
see a Yankees game. When their doctor 


witnesses a cop killing, the four are left to 
roam ‘the city. The movie doesn't have 
nearly: enough going on in it, but it has a 
genial, dawdling spirit, and Michael Keaton, 
as the leader of the group, takes a role 
that's little more than a series of wisecracks 
and gets everything he can out of it. His Billy 
Caulfield gets high on challenging people; 
he can’t live with himself if he ignores the 
crap everyone else takes for granted. 
(That's what makes him a hero.) Keaton 
whooshes through his role at such a clip that 
the rest of the movie is always struggling to 
keep up. But he has some gifted second 
bananas: Christopher Lloyd, who makes his 
compulsiveness funny and a little sad; Peter 
Boyle, as an ad man who thinks he's Jesus; 
and Lorraine Bracco, who has a lovely 
freshness. Cheri, suburbs. 


EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (1989). Geena 
Davis is the heartbroken manicurist into 
whose pool land three aliens (Jeff Gold- 
bium, Jim Carrey, and Damon Wayans) 
looking for earthly pleasure. Julie Brown co- 
Stars in this comedy directed by Julien 
Temple. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

ELVIS ON TOUR (1972). Elvis's last movie 
was this concert documentary that follows 
the King on a cross-country tour. Directed 
by Pierre Adidge and Robert Abel. Brattle. 


* %2 FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. 
Kevin Costner is a '60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 














. build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 


does, but the voice won't leave him alone. 
Soon, he’s criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
‘60s writer (James Eari Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the. Midwest. 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 
Kinsella, and it preserves (and extends) the 
book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner's love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them ‘60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can't see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 
Madigan, can save the movie, though 
Costner’s goofball grin undercuts some of 
the dippiness. Directed by Phil Aiden 
Robinson. Copley Place, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 

A FILM WITH NO NAME (1988). Taking 
the nationalistic divide of contemporary 
Yugoslavia as its theme, this drama, 
directed by Srdjan Karanovic, deals. with 
two newlyweds of different national back- 
grounds and what happens when the 
bridegroom is castrated. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

FLAMING STAR (1960). Reportedly one of 
Elvis. Presley's better vehicles, this Don 
Siegel Western features the King as a half- 
breed Indian caught in a skirmish between 
the. indians and the white men. With 
Barbara Eden. Brattle. 





Continued on page 40 
kkk Superb 
Kk Good 
kk Middling 
* Bearabie 
2 A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. In such cases, no judgment is 
intended. 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 



































The GREATEST 3-D SHOW on EARTH! 
THREE DAYS ONLY! Tix $6./$5. 


Fri. May 5 Sat. May 6, Sun. May 7 
9:30 P.M. 1:10, 2:20, 3:30/7, 8:30, 


COOLIDGE CORNER MOVIE HOUSE 





290 Harvard St. at Beacon, Brookline, MA 
INFO: 734-2500/332-5460 TDD 482-4298 
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“TAKE TWO ASPIRIN 
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COPLEY PLACE 
266-1300 
10:00-12:15-2:30- 
4:50-7:10-9:20 


Late Shows Fri/Sat at 11:30 
No 10:00AM Show on Sunday. 
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RESULTS ¢RESULTS * RESULTS 
PERSONAL CALL— HUGE SUCCESS 
PLACE YOUR AD NOW 
(SEE PERSONALS SECTION IN LIFESTYLE) 














“EACH OF US HAS THE RIGHT 
TO BE HEARD” 


During this time of national debate 

about abortion, “Listen To Me”, 

: _ isa motion picture that may anger 
and disturb you. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MAY 5, 1989 








KIRK JAMI ROY 
CAMERON GERTZ SCHEIDER 


LISTEN TO ME 


Tell Me And Tell Me The Truth 


Nae 


wel NT ‘TRAUB 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, MAY 5TH 
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“TWO THUMBS UP! 


ONE OF THE BEST FILMS OF THE YEAR!” 


—Gene Siskel, SISKEL & EBERT 















































“MISCHIEVOUS, “ABSOLUTELY RIVETING! 
ELEGANT SCANDAL SWEEPS YOU ALONG 
—_ - IN THE GRIP OF EROTIC TENSION 
oo AND SEXUAL INTENSITY.” 
DELICIOUS:” Av Te MOVES, 
—jack Kroll, 

— “ELECTRIFYING! { 
PREPARE TO BE WOWED! 
SCANDAL LOOMS 
“HOT! LIKE A COLOSSUS! 
cre BRIDGET FONDA 
enor’ ISA COMIC 
POLITICS. ROLLING STONE 
JOHN HURT a 
1S BRILLIANT!” ae 
—Bruce Williamson, 
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CAND AL 


IRJ@> A Miramax Films Release ©1989 All Rights Reserved MIRAMAX 

































LOEWwSs Loews SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | 
NICKELODEON | [HARVARD $0.|| DEDHAM 
606 COMMONWEALTM AVE. 10 CHURCH ST. QTE. | & 128 EXIT 115A QTE. 128 EXIT 35 & OTE. 38 
424-1500 864-4580 326-4955 3. 330 
CINEMAS) General Cinema Loews General Cinema 
REVERE SALEM [esi iMiLL 
RATE. Ci & SQUIRE RD. RTE. ¢ ot SHOPPERS WORLD EAST INDIA MALL RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. 
286-1660 235-8020/872-4400} | 741-1900 / $95-4700 277-2500 
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Fri: “BLUE HAWAII” 2:00 
“LOVE ME TENDER” 3:50 
Bor: STAR” 5:40 

ING CREOLE” 7:40 
“THIS IS ELVIS” 10:00 
Sat.: “KING CREOLE” 2:00 
“LOVING YOU” 3:50 
ENIVA LAS VEGAS” 6:00 
“JAILHOUSE ROCK” 8:00 
“ELVIS ON TOUR 1972” 10:00 |} 
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Sun., May 7 


y 
‘IM A RIL YN 


“GENTLEMEN 
PREFER BLONDES” 
(Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell) 
:00, 7:50 


(Monroe, Tom Ewell) 2:00, 5:50, 9:30 
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May 8 
BEAT 
BIRD 
(dir. Clint Eastwood) 5:00, 8:00 
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“HORSE THIEF” 
|_(by Tian Zheangziboang 7:00, 9:0 








Thurs., May 11 
**LIFTING THE 
BLACKOUT: IMAGES 
OF NORTH KOREA” 

World of a film 
by Andersen 
filmmaker present at both shows! 

7200, 9:00 
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40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 








Continued from page 39 


*& *& XGENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
(1953). Marilyn Monroe is the show-biz gal 
who wants to marry a millionaire, and Jane 
Russell is the pal who prefers broad 
shoulders to fat wallets in Howard Hawks's 
brassy musical version of Anita Loos’s 
comic novel. Shot in eye-popping 
Technicolor, the filmgives each of its stars a 
chance to define their characters in de- 
lirious, satiric numbers: Russell's ‘Ain't 
There Anyone Here for Love?’’, in which 
male swimmers become beefcake bathing 
beauties, and Monroe’s “Diamonds Are a 
Girl's Best Friend,”’ in which rich suitors woo 
the daffy, alluring mercenary Lorelei with 
baubles and then shoot themselves. With 
Charles Coburn and George Winslow. 
Brattle. 











Xk KHEATHERS (1989). Shot in a 
fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
black-comic high-school satire serves up all 
the usual teen-pic shennanigans, only with a 
fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 





three very nasty, very popular girls, all © 


named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they're the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder) , knows they're evil, she’s 
Still trying to be one of them; the high-school 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
she meets the spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing varia- 
tion on Jack Nicholson's nasai croak) . The 
two team _up and start killing the more 
popular kids, passing off the deaths as 
suicides. Daniel Waters’s script has its share 
of wicked amusements. He's latched onto 
the secret of Valley Girl slang: the way it 
expresses a callous mental agility — it’s the 
language of minds raised on video 


terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 


movie stops being much fun. The 
characters are too inhuman for good satire; 
the sarcastic relentiessness of it all wears 
you down. And when the theme of teen 
suicide takes over, the film's message 
becomes baffling and — in its nihilistic way 
— pretentious. Directed by Michael 
Lehmann. Nickelodeon. 
*&k%HIGH HOPES (1989). This British 
comedy drama about life under Thatcher is 
really two films in one. In the best scenes, 
writer/director Mike Leigh homes in on the 
end-of-the-century romantic melancholy of 
two working-class leftists who find they 
have nothing in life but each other. Cyril 
(Philip Davis), who works as a bike 
messenger, clings to his low rung on the 
social ladder as a sign of defiance; his 
partner, Shirley (Ruth Sheen), is a goofy- 
hippie earth mother who badly wants a 
child. The scenes with these two have a 
beautiful quietude. On the other hand, Leigh 
surrounds them with some overly broad 
farce in which he “‘savages’’ Britain's new 
yuppie culture. The comedy is shrill and a 
little off-putting, since the whole conception 
seems to be that people with money aren't 
worth treating in the same human fashion 
Cyril and Shirley are. (if Britain's nouveau 
piggy-wiggies were all this boobish, they 
would never have taken over.) Still, in the 
scenes with David Bamber and Leslie 
Manville as a pair of rich young snots, Leigh 
the entertainer defeats Leigh the moralizer. 
These two are like evil puppets, and their 
scenes together have a demented glee. 
Nickelodeon. 
THE HORROR SHOW (1989). A cop 
(Lance Henriksen) is menaced by a 
ruthless killer who won't stay dead in this 
splatter outing. Cinema 57, Aliston, 
suburbs. 
HORSE THIEF (1986). The thief of the title 
is a destitute clansman who takes to 
stealing to support his wife and child. 
Directed by Tian Zhuangahuang. Brattle. 
*&kkXTHE HUSTLER (1960). As Fast 
Eddie Felson, Paul Newman gives what is 
probably his most deeply felt early per- 
formance. Robert Rossen's classic about 
the humbling of a cocky pool shark remains 
@ moving and richly atmospheric ex- 
perience, and ‘it features a superb cast: 
Jackie Gleason as the quintessentially posh 
Minnesota Fats, Piper Laurie as the 
sensitive alcoholic Newman gets involved 
with (it's one of the most startlingly 
love affairs in Hollywood 
history), and George C. Scott as the evil 
promoter who tries to trap the hero in a 
Faustian bargain. @ Brattle. 


* &IPM GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA (1989). 
For a parody of early-'70s blaxploitation 
films to work, its frame of reference has to 
be either current or an outrageous exag- 
geration of the earlier era. Many of the 
performers here, including Jim Brown and 
Bernie Casey, have been culled from the 
original blaxpo epics, but there’s a peculiar 
sense of restraint over everything, as if the 
cast — and the director, Keenan ivory 
Wayans — were afraid of catching grief for 
the portrayal of stereotypes. Wayans lacks 
the extravagance of master parodists like 
Mel Brooks or the ZAZ team. Still, half the 
gags are mildly amusing (and some are 
bona fide hilarious) , and for anyone who sat 
through these films the first time around, the 
warped 70s nostalgia exerts a pull on the 
old heartstrings. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


J 


*& KX JAILHOUSE ROCK (1957). The title 
sequence, with the King jumping around a 
jailhouse set while belting out his hit, is 
probably the most exhilarating musical 
number in any of his films. Beyond that, it's 
a (very slight) cut above the usual Presiey 
fare — this time he’s a young convict in jail 














for manslaughter who learns to play the 
guitar and rises to stardom. @ Brattle. 


KING CREOLE (1958). Elvis Presiey plays a 
young New Orleans nightclub singer who 
gets mixed up with gangsters. Adapted 
from a Harold Robbins novel and co-written 
by playwright/actor Michael V. Gazzo. With 
Carolyn Jones; directed by Michael Curtiz. 
Brattle. 
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*& & *& XLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). 
Seen in its triumphantly restored form, 
David Lean's epic reminds us of just how 
spectacular movies can be. Yet what's 
great about Lawrence is the dazzling 
precision ot its spectacle: the film returns us 
to an era when larger-than-life storytelling 
seemed not just thrilling but right, when it 
spoke to our hunger for an ordered 
universe. The movie is about how Lawrence. 
(Peter. O'Toole) , in uniting the Arab tribes 
to fight against the Turks, strains for both 
humanism and a kind of narcissistic, 

swashbuckling grandeur. Ridiculously 
dashing, he's at once patriot and eccentric 
rebel, Third World sympathizer and one- 
man embodiment of the lust for empire. The 
movie is most successful when it revels in 
Lawrence's victories, expanding our sense 
of what's possible in the world. (When he 
rides out of the desert with a man he’s saved 
and proclaims, “Nothing is written!’’, he 
seems to be carrying Western civilization 
itself on his shoulders.) The portrait of the 
hero’s ‘‘dark"’ side in the second half isn’t 
really convincing — but then, there are 
some things David Lean’s splendidly well- 
tailored style simply wasn't meant to do. Z 
Charles. 

LIFTING THE BLACKOUT: IMAGES OF 
NORTH KOREA (1989). Erika Andersen's: 
look at life ard culture in the contemporary 
Socialist state. Brattle. p 

LOVE ME TENDER (1956). Elvis Presiey 
made his film debut as one of two brothers 
caught on different sides in the Civil War. 

Debra Paget is the object of both their 
affections. Directed by Robert D. Webb. 

Brattle. 

LOVERBOY (1989). Patrick Dempsey plays 
a pizza delivery boy who becomes a gigolo 
to older women in this comedy, which also 
stars Kirstie Alley and Barbara Carrera. 

Directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Copley 
Place, Aliston, suburbs. 

LOVING YOU (1957).-Elvis Presley is the 
gas-station attendant who becomes a 

singing star in this drama_ co-starring 
Lizabeth Scott and Wendell Corey. Brattle. 


*MAJOR LEAGUE (1989). A witless, 
pathetically coarse baseball comedy, 
although it takes off from a not-bad 
premise. The new owner of the Cleveland 
Indians (Margaret Whitton) puts together 
the worst team imaginable so that, with 
attendance driven to new lows, she can take 
advantage of an offer to move the team to 
Miami. The hitch is that these losers sieze 
their last chance at the majors and ‘begin 
winning. Writer/director David S. Ward 
serves up every bit of obscenity, un- 
imaginative sexual innuendo, and bathroom 
humor as if it were irresistibly hilarious. The 
characters are duds, and the portrayal of 
the team’s two black members is dis- 
graceful. The film's biggest offense is 
against Whitton, an actress with panache to 
spare. Her character is called “the bitch,” 
and that’s how she’s portrayed, but Whitton 
gets some of her own back, making the 
most of her crisp physical precision. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*&*k%:NEW YORK STORIES (1989). A 
tasty low-cal trifle, with three directors 
(Martin Scorsese, Francis Coppola, and 
Woody Allen) setting short stories in 
Manhattan. Scorsese’s “Life Lessons’’ 
stars Nick Nolte as a celebrity painter, 
Lionel Dobie, who's desperately trying to 
win back the heart of his 22-year-old 
groupie assistant (Rosanna Arquette) . This 
tart, impassioned episode is about the tug- 
of-war between Lionel the stud and Lionel 
the artist, and the joke of it all is that they 
aren't really fighting; they're collaborating, 
only they don’t know it. Nolte gives a 
tremendous performance, and Scorsese's 
use of “A Whiter Shade of Pale’ is 
memorable. Francis Coppola's “Life 
Without Zoe’’ is a small charmer about a 
neglected rich girl (Heather McComb) who 
lives in the Sherry-Netherland hotel. Cop- 
pola gently spoofs the neo-royalty of this girl 
and her spoiled-rotten friends, and the 
episode has an innocence that sneaks up 
on you. On the other hand, Woody Alilen’s 
“Oedipus Wrecks" rings amusing riffs on 
familiar Allen themes before turning 
schematic and tame. It’s a bone thrown to 
Allen nostalgia buffs (who may giggle out of 
sheer gratitude), but not much more. 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 


*YPET SEMATARY (1989). One of 
Stephen King’s most potent thrillers is the 
latest to go the rivers-o’-gore route. A 
Chicago family arrive in Maine to learn that 
their new home is adjacent to a pet 
cemetery and ancient Indian burial ground 
that brings the dead back to life. Neighbor 
Fred Gwynne revives the family feline after 
it’s crushed, but the drawback is that the 
dead come back ornery. When the head of 
the family (Dale Midkiff) replants his son in 
the magic soil, the rest is strictly by the 
numbers. Director Mary Lambert's knee- 
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I’m Gonna Git You Sucka 


jerk shock tactics wear thin, and her dream 
sequences are MTV stuff. But the cast is 
uniformly first-rate, -especially Gwynne. 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 


*& kk KRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance as 
Raymond Babbitt, a  high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 
softens the extremity of autism, yet he also 
might be the slyest comedian on earth here. 
The movie is about how Ray's younger 
brother, Charlie (Tom Cruise), a slick 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution where he’s spent most of his life 
in order to try to gain control of their late 
father’s fortune. Rain Man turns into a 
cross-country buddy movie in which 
Charlie's exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing 
awareness that having a brother may mean 
something to him. It sounds like the latest 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director 
Barry Levinson has crafted one of the 
tenderest (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies’ ever made; it’s ‘at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near-impossible — he's given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

®RED SCORPION (1989). Dolph Lundgren 
stars as a Soviet military ‘‘adviser'’ who 
sees the error of his Commie ways and joins 
the African revolutionaries he’s been sent to 
overthrow. Although Lundgren looks like 
Steve Canyon, he's /ess alive than a comic 
strip. And beefcake is too tame a word for 
him — concrete cake is more like it. Beacon 
Hill. 











* & SAY ANYTHING (1989). This sweet 
little teen comedy doesn’t exactly turn 
genre conventions on their head, but it 
doesn’t embrace them either. The movie 
shows a healthy respect for teenagers as 
individuals. John Cusack is the earnest pup 
without a clue as to what he'll do when he 
graduates. He falls for a beautiful, 

loner (lone Skye) and proceeds to her 





over. That's the whole movie, but- 


writer/director Cameron Crowe shows a 
feel for the ridiculous bathos of teenage life, 
and Cusack and Skye genuinely seem to 
enjoy each other. John Mahoney gives a 
fine-tuned performance as Skye's father 
(though the role itself is too old-hat 
Freudian) and Lili Taylor, as Cusack’s 
friend, is a comic maelstrom all to herself. 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

* X SCANDAL (1989). This much-hyped 
British movie about the early '60s Profumo 
affair (which brought down the government 
of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan) is a 
dis&ppointment. The events leading up to 
the scandal, which stretched out over 
several years and involved the American 
and Soviet governments as well as the 
British, are made to look a tame, convoluted 
version of your basic political sex scandal. 
And the movie has no feel for how Christine 
Keeler (Joanne Whalley-Kilmer) started a 
firestorm and heralded a new, more per- 
missive era. It also doesn’t tell us enough 
about Stephen Ward (John Hurt), the 
society osteopath who introduced Keeler to 
Profumo. Hurt seems square and biandly 
moral, but Whalley-Kilmer’s Christine does 
enough to suggest that the men who 
depend on exploiting people are the real 
whores. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

SEE NO EVIL, HEAR NO EVIL (1989). 
Richard Pryor is a blind man and Gene 
Wiider is a deaf man who get mixed up in 
murder in this Arthur Hiller comedy. Cheri, 
suburbs. 

* % SEE YOU JN THE MORNING (1989). 
in Alan J: Pakula’s loosely autobiographical 
film, Jeff Bridges plays a divorced psy- 
chiatrist falling for a widow (Alice Krige) 
with a pair of adolescent kids. Pakula is 


even stodgier as writer than he’s been as a 
director; worse yet, he has shaped the 
movie so that Bridges is the only character 
you can admire. His ex-wife . (Farrah 
Fawcett) is childlike and self-absorbed; his 
new lady is obsessed by guilt, so that it’s 
Bridges who must guide her on the path to 
psychic wholeness. Bridges flails away at 
this hopelessly idealized role with an earnest 
conviction, but that only eats away at his wit 
and sexiness and charm. Copley Place, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*XTHE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (1955). 
Billy Wilder's crude, lively farce about a 
middie-aged apartment dweller (Tom 
Ewell) whose wife goes on an extended 
vacation, leaving him to battle temptation, 
in the form of voluptuous neighbor Marilyn 
Monroe. The comedy is as broad as it gets, 
but Monroe manages to project a little 
sweetness. As: the Dazzledent toothpaste 
mode! who keeps her panties in the icebox 
and dips potato chips in champagne, she's 
a beguiling cartoon of sexuality — a carnal 
innocent. Tom Ewell does his usual amusing 
job with the role of an ordinary guy mooning 
over a gorgeous gal. % Brattle. 

SHE’S OUT OF CONTROL (1989). Tony 
Danza as a father having a difficult time with 
his teenage daughter's coming-of-age. 
Directed by Stan Dragoti. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

*&**XSTRANGER THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Writer/director Jim Jarmusch 
eavesdrops on the lives of three listless, 
apathetic souls who have almost nothing to 
say to each other, and he keeps us 
thoroughly entertained. Filmed in beautifully 
austere black and white, this post-Warhol 
burlesque is structured as a series of 
deadpan blackout sketches. Its central joke 
is that the three characters walk around in a 
state of utter indifference; Jarmusch cap- 
tures this with such casual ease that the 
film's lack of affectation becomes a source 
of near-subliminal comedy. John Lurie is the 
hostile, monosyllabic-hipster hero, Richard 
Edson is his literal-minded best friend, and 
Estzer Balint is Lurie’s teenage Hungarian 
cousin, who quickly gets onto the 
wavelength of punked-out ge 
nonchalance. &% Somerville Thea’ 

*X SWEET MOVIE (1974). Carol il the 
bored wife of Get Out Your Handkerchiefs, 
steps naked into a tub of liquid. chopolate, 
which she proceeds to smear over every 
inch of her body, rolling and posing and 
assuming some absolutely 

postures. Is this scene worth the 


Makevejev’s movie to get to it. Much of this 
film is like Terry Southern gone Marxist and 
much more is unwatchably ugly, particularly 
the interpolated footage, some 15 minutes 
Of it in all, of soldiers exhuming a grisly mass 
grave. Our advice: come in an hour after the 
and then beat the hastiest of all possible 
retreats. With Sami Frey. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
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& xX KTEA IN THE HAREM (1986). The 
protagonists of writer/director Mehdi 
Charef’s shaggy, likeable film are a couple 
of young Parisian toughs who do nothing all 
day but wander the streets, pick people's 
pockets, and, when they're bored, find 
some girls to fool around with. Cute and 
monosyllabic, these delinquents are inno- 
cent animals devoted to getting through the 
day as entertainingly as possible. The film's 
freewheeling structure isn’t always satis- 
fying, but it gives you a fiercely authentic 
understanding of characters who've grown 
up riding the waves of life, literally doing 
whatever pops into their heads. Kader 
Boukhanef and Rémi Martin are instinctive 
actors (and terrific camera subjects) ; they 
project a stoned indifference to everything 
in their midst — a state of mind that's rudely 
comic, and also an obvious survivalist 
response to their decaying environment. 
The final scene is an oceanside epiphany 
meant to evoke The 400 Blows, and the 
wonder of it is that Charef earns the 
comparison. French Library. 

Continued on page 42 
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STARTING TODAY, THE MOTION PICTURE SEEN BY OVER 50 MILLION 
RUSSIANS WILL BECOME THE MOST TALKED ABOUT FILM IN BOSTON 


“‘LITTLE VERA’ is so funny, 8 panna gh mee 
Negoda’s VERA is an yed with 
Spay wn me ee She could be 
the discovery of the year. Go!” 


—Vincent Canby, N.Y. ious 
“A cinematic event...Natalya is like Natalie Wood 


a sense 
—David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


“A smash hit...‘LITTLE VERA’ is big news?’ 
—Richard Corliss, TIME MAGAZINE 
“Thumbs up! | recommend ‘LITTLE VERA: 
is brilliant’ Pe 
—Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT ~te 


LITTLE. 





THE REVOLUTION THE 
RUSSIANS NEVER EXPECTED. 
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. @ocumentiiry) 
Seturday, My 20, 7:20 p.m., 


anaes DOWN BY LAW 8:00 


Boston Awards 
STEPS (narrative); Wake Up Call (animation); STRANGER THAN 
Peter, Donald, Willie, Pat (documentary); 

Head and Shoulders Theater (experimental); PARADISE 6-10 
Testament of the Rabbit (experimental) 

gunn dpi teil aici -e e eOne Day Onlye «ee 
Producer of The Elephant Man and Frances 
Cofounder of The Discovery Program which 
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I Heard the Mermaids Singing" 
Beiniex' "Betty Blue” 
/Acimission: $6.00 each night ($5.00 for BF /VF “A Fish Called Wanda“ 
members, available only at the door) 
; Black Comedy "Parents" 
& cauclens onlagldndaiitiear June 16: Premiere 
Box Office and ail TicketMaster locations. Call “"LAPUTA: Castle in the Sky" 
Ticketmaster at (617) 787-8000. For ticket A full length Animated Feature 
information: (617) 266-7455. July 14: Premiere Film Event 


Tickets for MEA and BF /VF programs available “LITTLE DORRIT" 


only at the door. 
Fors ‘ Avts Extension Service, Alec Guiness & Derek Jacobi 


Division of Continuing Education, University of i 
1s J Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003; (413) relolslaadilis Theatre 
Presented by the Arts Extension Service and the Boston Film/ Video Foundation 545-2360 eg mee 
Davis on the Rex Tale 
ae ee ev ae ae [ oxen iaeren wtie cM ron Ample Parkir 
625-1081 
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It's Laseroq 80, a spectacular new Laserium light showin and more. And ‘ll see an intensely colorful laser show 
the Hayden Planetarium at the Museum of Science. You'll hear 5 cacaiey a Dont miss your chance to rock with the starsat 
all your favorite stars of the 80's like Talking Heads, U2, REM _Laserogq 80. 


Laser Rock Show at the Planetarium 


The Boston Museum of Science 











Laseroq 80, now showing Thursday at 8:30 pm, Friday and Saturday, 8:30 and 10 pm. Also showing now “Laserium Zodiac,” Fri., Sat. and Sun. at 5:30 pm: “Grateful Dead,” Su: it 8:30 dvance tickets avai 
calling 523-6664. Prepared as a public service by Della Femina. McNamee WCRS— Boston. en . — 
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*& &%: THE THIN BLUE LINE (1968). Erro! 
Morris's documentary is an inquiry into the 
case of Randall Adams, who has spent the 
last 12 years serving a life sentence for ihe 
1976 murder of a Dallas cop — a murder 
the movie all but proves he didn’t commit. 
Morris investigates the case with an 
obsessive meticulousness and bizarre hy- 
perciarity. Intercutting interviews, dra- 
matic re-enactments of the murder, and 
magnified images suggested by details in 
the case, he goes after the cinematic 
equivalent of such non-fiction novels as in 
Cold Blood and The Executioner’s Song. 
The movie is fake art, but Randall Adams's 
Story is bigger than the defects in Morris's 
sensibility. Watching it, you wonder, ‘‘Can 
this movie get the poor bastard out of 
prison?”’ Leaving it, you can only feel glad 
that it did. Adams’s conviction was recent- 
ly overturned, and Dallas County has 
decided not to retry the case. % Brattle. 
THIS IS ELVIS (1981). This pseudo- 
documentary biends film clips from Elvis's 
career with staged footage and the narra- 
tion of an Elvis impersonator. Directed by 
Maicolm Leo and Andrew Solt. @ Brattig. 
& kK KTWENTIETH CENTURY (1934). 
Written by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, this early screwball comedy is 
the movie that made Carole Lombard 


~ famous. reper aren § > palane 


Broadway producer who meets his ex-wife 

(Lombard) on the Twentieth Century 
Limited train and tries to cajole her into 
rehitching. Directed in high style by Howard 


‘Hawks, with.a bravura piece of theatrical 


parody by Barrymore. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 





*& kk KUGETSU (1953). Kenji Mizoguchi 
pitches this erotic fable right on the 
boundary between fairy tale and nightmare. 
The eerily beautiful actress Machiko Kyo. 
(she was the woman in Rashomon) plays a 
ghost who tempts a peasant (Masayuki 
Mori) away from his wife (Kintuyo Tanaka) . 
Mizoguchi was a painter before he became 
a filmmaker, and you can see it in his 
exquisite compositions; what you may not 
expect is the shocking, often brutal editing. 
The performances of the-two woman are 





~ extraordinary. Harvard-Epworth Church. 


USED INNOCENCE (1988). Premiere of 
director James Benning’s film about a 
murder in the Midwest and his relationship 
with the murderer Brattle. 





Vv 


VIVA GAS VEGAS (1964). We haven'tseen 
this in years, but Elvis. Presiey teamed. with 
Ann-Margret sounds like our idéa of.trash 
heaven. With William Demarest; directed by 
George Sidney. Brattle. 


*& kk *& KWOMEN ON THE VERGE OF. A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Almodévar’s lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her ‘answering 
machine. that her suave, hollow lover Ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make,contact with him. The other 
characters.include Pepa's ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she's been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
lvan's son (Antonio Banderas) and his 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Palma) ; 
and ivan’s mother, who’s been unhinged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
Cocteau’s The Human Voice, but 
Aimodévar also takés off from the scream- 
ingly artificial Hollywood-studio comedies of 
the '50s and ‘60s, re-imagining.them with a 
satirical sparkle and a precision worthy of 
Feydeau. The whole movie is a dazzling 
parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic - 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there's also a genuine subject here: the way 











. love deranges us. The voice that issues from 


the heart of Ailmodévar's artifice is ur- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-hoids barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani_ might have _ been like in_ farce. 
Nickelodeon. 

*%KXWORKING GIRL (1988). Mike 
Nichols’s romantic comedy is very light 
stuff, but it showcases its three stars 
beautifully. Melanie Griffith plays Tess 
McGill, who keeps getting fired from Wall 
Street secretarial jobs because she's bright- 
er than her male bosses and refuses to take 
their crap. She lands a job with a woman 
executive (Sigourney Weaver), who 
promises to help her gain entrance into the 
executive world and then steals her first 
independent idea. When Tess discovers the 
double cross, she puts her idea into action 
anyway by impersonating an executive and 
ends up falling for Weaver's proposed 
partner (Harrison Ford). Griffith gives a 
glowing, soft-hued performance — she’s an 
inspiring combination of fragility and re- 
silience. Ford proves he can be a wonder- 
fully sane light comedian, and Weaver's 
uproarious caricature of corporate villainy 
mixes jet-set hauteur with what may be the 
wittiest parody of sex since Mae West. All 
Nichols and screenwriter Kevin Wade have 
really done is to re-upholster screwball- 
comedy conventions, but they've come up 
with a genuinely classy comedy. With Joan 
Cusack. Copley Place, suburbs. 


ZANDY’S BRIDE (1974). A rare showing of 
Swedish director Jan Troell’s first American 
film, starring Liv Ulimann as the mail-order 
bride of frontiersman Gene Hackman. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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THE PART-TIME JOB 
‘THAT COMES WITH — 
$5,040 FOR COLLEGE. 


While you’re in college, a 
part-time job that offers good 
training, usually takes only one 

~ weekend a month plus two 
weeks Annual Training, and 
pays over $80 a weekend to 
start would be worth looking 
into. But this one offers even 
more, up to $5,040 for college 
with the Montgomery GI Bill. 

So if you could use a little 
help getting through school— 
the kind that won't interfere 
with school—stop byor call: 








Boston 426-6488 
Dorchester 288-4515 


BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


ARMY RESERVE 
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Massachusetts College of Art 
Professional and Continuing Education 


621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


Summer Courses & Workshops in drawing, painting, 
screen printing, ceramics, papermaking, sculpture, graphic de- 
sign, illustration, filmmaking, photography, metals, computer 
graphics, art history & art education. 


Evening Classes Begin June 12. 
3-Week Intensive Day Classes Begin June, 12, 
July 10 & 31. 


Special Summer Classes for Children Ages 6-12, 
July 10-28. 


Registration is easy! Mail in your registration, walk-in May 9- 
12, or phone-in wifh MasterCard or Visa, May 8-26, 1-4pm, 
call 556-2555. 


For a brochure or more information, 
call 617-731-0275. 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state-supported college offering 
BFA, MFA and MSAE programs. 
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STUDENT & YOUTH 
sZaiRrF aR E S> 


BOOK NOW FOR SUMMER 
RETURN FLIGHTS 








Communications Research Group 
and the 
Audio Workshop School 


are now in the sixteenth year of their acclaimed Studio and 
Stage Sound Production courses. The state-licensed program 
trains people seriously interested in the sound arts and provides 
participants with a solid foundation in Studio and Location 
Recording (acoustic, MIDI, sampled, analog, and digital), Sound 
Reinforcement, and Film and Video Sound and Post-production. 





New England's oldest audio school, the Audio Workshop has 
been guiding aspiring engineers, producers, and musicians since 
1972. 

It offers a thorough and professional alternative to lengthy, 
overcrowded college programs and quick, superficial overviews 
offered occasionally by studios in need of funds. Local grads 
include staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, Centel, 
Newbury, Downtown, Q—Division, LaSalle, and many others. 


Limited enrollment Summer program is accepting 
applications as of April 15th. For more information, call 


(617) 547-3957 








1-800-627-3837 





HUMAN SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION & 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
EXTERNAL DEGREE 
PROGRAM 


ALTERNATIVE DEGREE 
PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 


OBA OMA OPh.D. 


Self designed, self directed Individual- 
ized study. Credit for life experience. Ex- 
pert faculty. An academic schedule that 
fits your schedule! 


EVERGREEN UNIVERSITY 
7702 South Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90047 


213-752-6844 





NOTEBOOK 


Special offerings in adult education 





BY TRACEY TULLY 


Classroom Earth 

Last summer, as Boston 
temperatures soared and Atlantic 
coastal waters gurgled syringes 
and blood vials, the planet's 
environmental crisis began to 
creep, not too subtly, into mind. 
This summer, in the wake of the 
oil spill in Valdez, Alaska, and 
amid growing concern over 
global warming and depleting 
ozone, everyone’s feeling 
somewhat fearful about what's to 
come. Rather than let fear 
overwhelm us, several local 


' colleges are offering courses that 


tackle the environmental malaise 
and encourage responsible public 
action, 

® The Center for Environmental 
Management at Tufts University 
is sponsoring the second annual 
Environmental Management 
Institute from June 1 to 22. The 
program consists of 10 courses, 
covering topics such as the effects 
that chemical contamination can 
have on human health and the 
effects that real-estate 
development and politics can 
have on the environment. Eight 
of the 10 classes can be taken for 
graduate credit. 

The courses are taught mainly 
at night and are open to students 
and practitioners in the fields of 
engineering, the health 
professions, the life sciences, 
policy analysis and management, 
and research and development. 
All of the classes are $550 if taken 
for credit,$450 otherwise. 
Government workers and 
employees of non-profit 
organiza@bns receive a $50 
discount. The deadline for mail- 
in and phone-in registration is 
May 26. You can also register in 
person on June 1 between 1 and 7 
p.m. in Anderson Hall on the 
Medford campus. Call 381-3531 
for more information. 
® Bentley College offers ‘The 


Philosophy of Nature,” a one- 
week (May 15 to 19) field 
program on Block Island during 


‘which students live in a rustic 


cottage and study what 
philosophers from antiquity to 
modern times have thought 
about man’s relationship to 
nature. Students are asked to 
relate these historical 
philosophies to today’s critical 
environmental issues, and 
Professor Michael Hoffman says 
the course attempts to impart an 
ethic of environmental 
preservation. 

The course fee is $535, plus 
$200 for transportation and 
accommodations. Participants 
receive three credits toward an 
undergraduate or continuing- 
education degree in philosophy. 
Class size is limited to 18. Call 
891-2901 to register. 
® The Boston Center for Adult 
Education will teach a course 
called “Environmental 
Awareness: Upgrading the 
Earth.” Discussion will focus on 
the world’s dwindling water 
resources, the greenhouse effect, 
acid rain, hazardous waste, and 
the solid-waste crisis. Class meets 
on Thursdays from 7:45 to 9:45 
p.m., beginning June 8 and 
continuing for four weeks. The 
cost is $36, and registration is 
open until June 8. Call 267-4430. 


Gym dandies 

There's no excuse for 
neglecting your own health while 
you're attending to the health of 
the biosphere. The annual 
summer exodus of Boston's 
students leaves college gym 
facilities lonely for members. 
During the collegiate off-season, 
you can take advantage of 
bargains like the following, 
® At Boston College’s Flynn 
Recreation Complex, anyone can 
enjoy daily aerobics classes and 


full use of the pool, weight-lifting 
equipment, basketball, 
racquetball, squash, and indoor 


- and outdoor tennis courts from 


May 27 through September 1 for 
$236. If you take a summer course 
at BC during either summer 
session (May 15 to June 22 or June 


26 to August 3), an athletic 


membership for that session is 
only $36. Call 552-3031 for 
information. 

® Boston University offers a 
series of recreational mini- 
courses during the summer 
featuring activities like sailing, 
scuba diving, swimming, and 
aerobics. Most courses are $60 
and run from May 23 to July 1 or 
from July 5 to August 12. To 
register, call 353-2748. 

@ A “spring-term” membership, 
good through July 1, to the 

Clark Athletic Center at the 
University of Massachusetts at 
Boston is only $50. A full 

year’s membership, good from 
July 1 until June 30, 1990, 

costs $100. Membership is good 
for full use of the pool, 

outdoor track, racquetball, 
squash, and tennis courts. 

Call 929-7575 for registration 
information. 

® If you live or work in Waltham 
you can get summer access to 
Bentley College’s pool facilities 
for $100. Register at the Rauch 
Center on the Bentley campus or 
call 891-2256 for more 
information. 

® For $150, you can get a full- 
year membership, beginning this 
summer, to Brandeis’s Linsey 
Athletic Center orthe Shapiro 
Gym. Linsey membership 
includes full use of the center’s 
pool, track, sauna, squash courts, 
and indoor and outdoor tennis 
courts. The Shapiro membership 
allows full use of Nautilus 
equipment. Call 736-3630 for 
registration information. O 
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Compare these great features— 


fim 12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 

MB Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 
MB Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
* Large Display . 

e Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar. 


MB Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 


_. ROYAL 
~LECHMERE 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA. DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 
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by Thea Singer | 


rs (and PhDs) 
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If, as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, Boston's State House 
is the hub of the solar system, then its universities — in 
particular, their scientific-research facilities — must be the 
hub of the universe. Perhaps nowhere else do there exist so 
many searching for so much to so great effect in so tight a 
geographical space. 

Their work known to few but their colleagues, Boston's 
world-class scientists journey through realms ranging from 
the infinitely large (the cosmos itself) to the infinitesimally 
small (a single cell or a lonesome quark). The base camps for 
their explorations are nondescript buildings that we walk 
past all the time — across from Kendall Square's Legal Sea 
Foods, parallel to the Central Square railroad tracks, a few 
blocks shy of Fenway Park — ignorant of the worlds being 
cracked open a few stories above our heads. 

A peek inside reveals the remarkable diversity of 
painstaking, yet ultimately ground-breaking, activity being 
carried out in the fusion tanks and the Petri dishes, in the 
crystal-growing labs and the particle accelerators, by men 
and women who, most of the time at least, have their feet 
firmly planted right in our own backyard. 


PIONEERING 
BIOENGINEERING 


Philip Leder, John Emory Andrus Professor of Genetics and 
chairman, Department of Genetics, Harvard Medical 
School. 

Philip Leder’s tale is one of mice and men — but this 
is no ordinary mouse, and he is no ordinary man. In his 
quest to understand the molecular basis of cancer — in 
particular, breast cancer and lymphomas — in 1982 
Leder developed what's known as the “transgenic 
mouse,” a biologically engineered mouse that carries the 
seeds of cancer — in, say, the form of a mutated gene 
known as an oncogene — within its body. Through 
study of the mouse, Leder and his colleagues are 
working to identify the oncogenes, pinpoint the 
abnormality, and investigate the biochemistry of the 
process in hopes of elucidating how the derangement 
came to pass. 

The creation, if you will, of the biologically engineered 
mouse, is nothing short of miraculous. “In fact, what 
most chemical carcinogens are, and non-chemical 
carcinogens are, are agents that will damage the 
fundamental genetic chemical, or DNA,” says Leder. 
“What we do is to take these damaged genes and move 
them from their normal location within a normal 
chromosome, for example, or from a tumor, and using 
molecular-genetic techniques you can literally introduce 
these genes, these cancer-causing genes, or other genes, 
into a fertilized mouse egg. We get in by using,aspecial 
construction that allows us to ensure that the cancer- 
causing gene will be expressed in whatever tissue we are 
interested in, in our particular case . . . in the mammary 
tissue of the mouse. 

“So you inject the gene into the fertilized egg, take the 
egg and transfer it to a foster mother, and when pups are 
born, which in the case of a mouse is about three weeks, 
generally you find that about one-third of the pups born 
will in fact carry the gene that you've introduced, and 
they'll pass it on to their offspring. If your model about 
this cancer-causing gene is correct. . . you know that 50 
percent of these animals by the time they're 100 days of 
age or 150 days of age will begin to develop breast 
cancer. What can we do to prevent that incidence from 
occurring, what can we do to treat it when it occurs, what 
can we learn from it when it occurs, how can we study its 
metastasis? The transgenic mouse, the biologically 
engineered mouse, is a very powerful technique in that 
effort.” 

Changing merely one “base” can be enough to alter 
the gene, perhaps metamorphosing it into an oncogene. 
“Simply, you have four building blocks, four bases to 
make DNA,” explains Leder, “and if you put the wrong 
one in at any given position, it could change the meaning 
of the genetic code, just like inserting the wrong letter 
into a word could change the word ‘step’ to the word 
‘stop’ — it would make a big difference. And similarly, in 
DNA, a single base substitution sometimes can make a 
big difference, and when that happens you insert the 
wrong amino acid into the protein, the wrong building 
block in the protein, and off you go.” 
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THE GENESIS OF AIDS 


Max Essex, professor of microbiology and chairman, 
Department of Cancer Biology, Harvard School of Public 
Health, and chairman, Harvard AIDS Institute. 

Although he radiates calm, Max Essex is in constant 
motion. His research into AIDS takes him not only to 
local labs but also around the world, notably Senegal 
and Zaire, where he’s helping trace the course of various 
AIDS-like viruses in an attempt to understand the 
evolution of HIV. Stateside, he spends a good portion of 
his time on AIDS-vaccine development and, he says, 
seeking a “diagnostic test for both blood screening and 
to determine what clinical stage a given person may be 
at or whether a given person on some therapy is getting 
better or worse.” 

Deep into the vaccine research, he’s currently 
investigating a protein discovered in his lab called 
gp120, a molecule that buds out from the virus’s outer 
shell (the coating that encloses its genetic material). 
What's particularly intriguing about gp120 is not only 
that it's common to all strains‘of the perpetually- 
mutating virus but also that acertaif segment of it 
(comprising a particular amino-acid sequence) appears 
to correlate with an immune response to HIV. 

Two of Essex’s principle questions about the disease 
concern who gets sick and why. “There are some species 
of monkeys[in Africa] that are infected with AIDS- 
related viruses that get no AIDS, and there are other 
species of thankeyel i Asia] that are infected with 
AIDS-like viruses that get a lot of AIDS,” says Essex. 
“And there are people in Africa who are infected-with 
AIDS-like viruses [called HIV-2] that don’t appear to get 
much AIDS. What we're trying to do is see how those 
who do get AIDS differ from those who don't. 

“Do the monkeys that don’t get AIDS not get it 
because they have a very good and a very different 
[gp120 amino-acid] sequence in their virus from the 
virus of the monkeys that do get AFDS? Or are'the. 
monkeys getting infected with essentially the same 
virus, but did one type of monkey — which is in Africa 
— have a long history of exposure to the virus in the 
evolutionary sense and develop . . . an immune response 
through genetic selection? 

“And even with people infected with HIV-2, which is 
very closely related to the monkey virus — where 
certainly most people don’t get AIDS the way they do 
with HIV in this country and Europe — is the reason 
they don’t get AIDS the same as that [immunogenetic] 
reason, or is it for some other reason that relates to the 
ability of the virus to replicate? . .. Those are questions 
we're asking in addition to the vaccine question.” 





THE GENESIS 
OF EVERYTHING 


Alan Guth, professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Alan Guth’s inflationary model of the universe is 
nothing if not economical. Take, for instance, the 
amount of matter he figures it requires to set the 
universe in motion: a piece about 10 centimeters across 
(that’s about 107" smaller than a proton) and weighing 
about 10 kilograms. The big-bang theory, or the other 
hand, posits that it requires a hunk about 10 billion times 
the mass of the current visible universe. 

Guth’s first foray into cosmology (he was trained as a 
particle physicist), inflationary theory has become the 
working hypothesis of most contemporary cosmologists. 
The model serves not as an overhaul but as an adjunct to 
the earlier design, a modification of the first 10° of a 
second of the big bang. “ All the standard ideas of the _ 
basic big-bang model are still in place,” Guth notes. “But 
what the inflationary model does is provide a pre- 
history which explains some of what had previously just 
been assumed as initial conditions in the standard big- 
bang model.” 

This primordial region of matter, called a ‘false 
vacuum’ (the lowest energy state the universe can 
reach), Guth postulates, was created by a supercooling 
effect. A very strong gravitational repulsion within the 
vacuum is what drives its expansion. 

Comments Guth: “One of the startling features of the 
inflationary model is the difference in the answer it gives 
to the question ‘What does it take to start a universe?’ In 
the standard big-bang model, the model really starts 
after'this mythical explosion has taken place, and all of 
the particles that went out in the universe were already 
there. The model just describes how everything flies 
apart and is slowed down by gravity and cools as it 
expands. In the inflationary model, to start the universe 
all you need is this tiny region of this strange material 
called false vacuum. So it becomes very inviting to ask, 
‘Is it possible in principle to reproduce the big bang by 
manmade processes? Can you create 10 kilograms’ 
worth of false vacuum and start a new, or child, 
universe? . . . Do the laws of physics as we know them in 
principle allow the possibility of producing a new 
universe?’ ” 
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of the universe 


Photos by Mark Morelli 
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SUPERCONDUCTORS 
WITH MAGNETISM 


Robert Birgeneau, Cecil and Ida Green Professor of Physics 
and head, Department of Physics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. | 

The heat is on in the search not only to raise the 
temperature of superconductivity but also to explain the 
phenomenon, and Robert Birgeneau, along with MIT 
physics professor Marc Kastner, is at the forefront of the 
theoretical field. For 75 years, superconductivity, the 
phenomenon by which arvelectric current passes with 
zero resistance through a material, was considered, in 
Birgeneau’s words, “a solved problem.’’ Thought to be 
possible only at very cold temperatures (below about 20 
degrees Kelvin), the phenomenon was explained by a 
quantum-mechanical theory that postulated pairs of 
electrons, with “anti-parallel,” or opposite, spins, 
moving in a collisionless flow through a wire. When 
higher temperatures were applied, however, things 
literally screeched to a halt. 

In 1986, however, IBM scientists J. Georg Bednorz and 
K. Alex Miiller set the ball rolling again with their 
discovery of zero-resistance current flow at 40 degrees 
Kelvin in a material called lanthanum copper oxide 
“doped” with strontium atoms. The elements were 
arranged in a crystal-lattice structure, with the current- 
carrying copper oxide, in two-dimensional sheets, 
sandwiched between layers of lanthanum oxide. To 
physicists’ surprise, this high-temperature 
superconductor was different not in degree but in kind 
from its namesake. As Birgeneau puts it, the discovery 
introduced a “fundamentally new science.” And on the 
heels of a new science necessarily come competing 
theories to describe it. € 

What produced the current was not pairs of electrons 
at all but their antithesis — literally, “holes,” with spins 
like electrons, that were left when electrons were lifted 
from thé structure’s oxygen atoms by the strontium 
hovering overhead. In fact, the movement of these holes, 
in pairs, at higher temperatures — so far they've climbed 
to 130 Kelvin — is the superconductor. If the number of 
holes fall below five percent, however, they won't 
budge. 

Enter Birgeneau and Kastner with their take on the 
system. “It turns out that superconductivity occurs in the 
copper-oxide sheets, and in those sheets every single 
copper atom is magnetic. Now, if you take aluminum [a 
cold-temperature superconductor] and you put in two 
percent, say, iron so that two percent of the atoms are 
magnetic, superconductivity goes away. Here 100 
percent of the atoms are magnetic, and it’s a high- 
temperature superconductor. . . . It was our view, then, 
that the novel magnetic properties must be of 
fundamental importance and that they must be 
intimately connected with the superconductivity. We 
decided we should try to understand the microscopics of 
the magnetism and keep track of the movement of the 
holes simultaneously.” 

To do that they performed neutron-scattering 
experiments, using the first large crystal of lanthanum 
copper oxide to be produced in North America. The 
results? Magnetic properties within crystal lattices that 
had never been viewed before. 














THE SECOND 
OZONE HOLE? 


Michael McElroy, Abbott Lawrence Rotch Professor of 
Atmospheric Science and chairman, Earth and Planetary 
Sciences, Harvard University. 

From January 1 to February 15, Michael McElroy 
literally had his head in the clouds — thin purple 
stratospheric clouds, to be exact — as part of an 
international expedition to Norway to measure the 
potential for ozone loss over the Arctic. 

What the travelers saw as they rose high in the 
stratosphere in two aircraft (one a U-2-type affair laden 
with instrumentation to perform such tasks as 
measuring the chemical composition of the ozone and 
the concentration of chlorine and bromine, the other 
equipped with remote-sensing experiments, including a 
powerful laser radar system) was not what they expected 
to get. Initially, scientists had thought that the extremely 
cold conditions of Antarctica (where ozone c 
concentration has dropped by 50 percent during August 
and September, and where the ozone hole reappears in 
all its depth every other year), along with nitric-acid 
clouds and the vortex of spinning air that forms there in 
winter and early spring, were necessary for ozone 
depletion. But the trip to Norway proved otherwise. 
Although the Arctic is warmer than Antarctica and the 
vortex breaks up much earlier, “the chemical conditions 
in the Arctic atmosphere are exactly what you would 
expect them to be in Antarctica,” says McElroy. “If 
anything, theyre more rather than less extreme.” 

And what kinds of reactions might those conditions 
yield? “Two theories remain . . . about what is 
[chemically] responsible for the hole,” states McElroy. 
“Both involve chemical consumption of ozone, both 
involve chemicals that are industrially produced” — 
primarily chlorine-laden chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
and bromine-bearing compounds. “Both involve 
catalysis — not recombining O, [ozone] with O, [oxygen] 
but recombining O, with itself to form three O,’s.” In 
other words, where protective ozone once ruled, oxygen 
now reigns. 

It’s part of the natural order of things that the ozone be 
continually made and destroyed. The problem arises 
when the loss outruns the gains. “It’s like having a large 
container into which you pour in water at a certain rate,” 
says McElroy. “And you put a hole in the side of the 
container. And the water will run out as fast as it goes in 
and the water level will find some appropriate level in 
the container. So what happens if you now put another 
hole in the side, then the water level will go down. 
That’s what happens with ozone. It’s pouring in, you're 
making it all the time. What we’re talking about (with 
the CFCs and bromine compounds] is extra holes in the 
tank.” 











HOT FUSION 
COLD FUSION 


lan Hutchinson, professor, Department of Nuclear 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, head, 
Toroidal Confinement Division of the MIT Plasma Fusion 
Center. 

Notwithstanding the media blitz, cold fusion is not 
exactly the hottest topic for lan Hutchinson. Regarding 
the fusion-in-a-bottle reportedly achieved by B. Stanley 
Pons and Martin Fleischmann, Hutchinson remarks, “I 
personally am highly skeptical that what has been seen 
is nuclear. . . . | believe what is going to probably turn 
out is that we have a strange release of energy here 
which is going to turn out to have-been chemical and 
therefore is not gaing to have been terribly interesting.” 

What is terribly interesting to Hutchinson is puzzling 
out how to confine plasmas — gases (primarily heavy 
hydrogen) heated to about 100 million degrees 
centigrade, which is somewhat hotter than the center of 
the sun — in doughnut-shaped magnetic fields so their 
nuclei, racing around like mad, overcome their electric 
repulsion, slam together, and become one, or “fuse,” 
releasing energy in the process. The magic ingredient, it 
appears, is the plasma, referred to by those in the know 
as the “fourth state of matter.” “We think of solid, liquid, 
and gas, but in many respects you can think of plasma as 
being the next state of matter that you'd reach if you 
continued to heat something,” says Hutchinson. “First it 
melts, then it vaporizes, then it ionizes and becomes a 
plasma.” 

The energy source of the sun and stars, fusion is the 
reverse of fission, the process by which the nuclei of 
atoms of heavy metals such as uranium are split apart in 
nuclear reactors to produce energy. What remains a 
conundrum to fusion scientists is how to equalize the 
amount of energy needed to heat the plasma with the 
amount released by the reaction. To date, for every five 
watts MIT scientists put into the plasma, one watt of 
energy is released. Better insulation, along with the 
possibility of “ignition,” wherein the heating of the 
plasma would be self-perpetuating, is the next crucial 
step. 

The energy potential of fusion. is almost mythical in its 
proportions. In fact, says Hutchinson, “just the small 
amount of heavy hydrogen that is in sea water would be 
more than enough to supply the energy needs of the 
world for the foreseeable future.” To drive the point 
home, he adds, “If one were to release the potential 
fusion energy in a pint of water, that would give you 
something like a thousand times more energy than a 
pint of gasoline.” As Hutchinson sees it, there’s not only 
immense worth but also wonder in trying “to see if we 
can’t control the power of the sun and bring it down to 
earth.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY RNA 


Phillip A. Sharp, professor of biology and director, Center 
for Cancer Research, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In the spring of 1977, Phillip Sharp overthrew a 
fundamental piece of the world — DNA as biologists 
had known it (from their studies of bacteria) bit the dust. 
Out the window went accepted notions of how genes 
work. Within a month, a shot in the dark by Sharp 
erupted into a shot heard round the world. 

Ina probe of the DNA and RNA in human cells 
infected by an adenovirus, Sharp had discovered 
something remarkable: the viral DNA in the nuclei of 
the cells was significantly longer than the messenger 
RNA (mRNA) — supposedly a one-to-one transcription 
of the DNA template — found in the cell’s cytoplasm. 
Apparently, something had gotten lost in the translation. 
Whence the missing links? 

Sharp’s explication, and actual reproduction in the lab, 
was nothing short of revolutionary. Unlike those in the 
unicellular bacteria, genes in multi-celled organisms, as 
well as many viruses, are distributed along the double 
helix in broadly spaced segments separated by long 
passages of genetic gibberish. After the nucleic RNA 
makes its exact ribonucleic copy of the DNA, the RNA 
undergoes a heavy biologic edit: the looping nonsense 
sequences are snipped and discarded like outtakes on a 
cutting-room floor, and the remaining, intelligible pieces 
are spliced together. The spliced version of the RNA 
then takes its leave af the nucleus as mRNA, to go about 
its business of translating the DNA’s genetic instructions 
into proteins. 

The implications of the discovery are profound. “Once 
we understood the structure of a gene and how the RNA 
was copied from the gene and then spliced to make a 
message, then we knew where to concentrate our efforts 
in analyzing how genes were turned on and turned off,” 
says Sharp. “It turns out that many of the genes that 
cause cancer, oncogenes. . . turn on and off other genes. 
Now we have our hands on some of the oncogenes that 
turn other genes on and off and are beginning to try to 
figure out how the genes they switch on or off control 
this cell proliferation that’s involved in cancer. 

“Before the spring of ‘77 we did not understand the 
structure of a human gene. Unless you understand 
something as fundamental as the structure of a gene, you 
really are not able to deal with very complex problems at 
the level of genes. In ‘77 we started, and a large number 
of investigators were active at that time. And that’s when 
molecular biology of human cells really can be 
considered to have begun.” 





YOU ARE HERE 


Margaret Geller and John Huchra, professors of astronomy, 
Harvard University, and senior scientists, Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics. 

Margaret Geller and John Huchra’s maps will put your 
world, if not in focus, then at least in perspective. Their 
terrain is no less than the universe, and their 
observational tool no more than a 60-inch telescope set 
up on Mount Hopkins, near Tucson, Arizona, that 
probes out to 450 million light-years from the Earth. The 
telescope gathers data that go into the making of three- 
dimensional computer maps showing how galaxies are 
distributed in the universe. 

As cartographical enterprises go, theirs is, well, 
astronomical in scope. So they chose to divide up the 
territory, cutting the universe into pie-shaped wedges 
300 million light-years wide and plotting the distribution 
of galaxies by measuring spatial dimensions and red 
shifts (the apparent velocities with which galaxies are 
receding from us, from which distances are then 
derived). 

What they found blew extra-galactic assumptions 
wide open. Galaxies are distributed not randomly, as 
conventional models would have it, but in very striking, 
coherent patterns. Notes Geller, “Galaxies are on 
surfaces, very thin surfaces which surround or nearly 
surround big empty regions. So if you take a slice 
through the universe, which is the way we do the 
observations, it’s like taking a slice through suds in your 
kitchen sink. The galaxies are the surfaces of the soap 
bubbles and the interiors are essentially empty.” 
Thousands of galaxies sit on the surface of each of these 
enormous bubbles, or “voids,” which measure 
approximately 150 million light-years across. 

So far, says Geller, the fraction of the universe they've 
mapped is equivalent to the fraction.of the Earth covered 
by the state of Rhode Island. “You can imagine what 
you'd know about the surface of the Earth generalizing 
from a map of Rhode Island — I mean not bloody much. 
But nonetheless, we generalize based on what we have 
and we assume that we're observing a typical region of 
the universe.” 

Looking at the map, you're struck by aclearly 
delineated stick figure, his torso thin as a pencil. It’s a 
region where the edges of the bubbles meet in a cluster 
of galaxies. (The cluster is a sign that gravity has won out 
over the general expansion of the universe.) “These 


galaxies .. . are actually only one little place, right there,” 


notes Huchra, pinpointing a spot. “However, in this 
map, because what we see is red shift and not real spatial 
dimension, they get smeared out, and they always get 
smeared out right at you.” The name for this sign from 
the heavens? “A finger of God,” Huchra says, “because 
it points right at you.” 





YOU SHALL RETURN 


Lawrence R. Sulak, professor of physics and chairman, 
Department of Physics, Boston University. 

Despite how Madison Avenue would have it, 
“diamonds are almost forever, but not quite,” according 
to Larry Sulak. As creator of the world’s largest proton- 
decay detector, he should know. Embedded half a mile 
beneath Lake Erie, the I-M-B detector — a collaboration 
between scientists at the University of Michigan (Sulak’s 
former affiliation), the University of California at Irvine, 
and Brookhaven National Laboratory — is a five-story 
tank filled with 8000 metric tons of the world’s purest 
water (looking through its 60 feet is akin to staring 
through Windexed glass). It’s outfitted with 2048 photo 
tubes, which are essentially very sensitive TV cameras 
designed to pick up the two cones of light a decaying 
proton (the water contains 10 * of the intact little 
fellows) will cast when it shatters. (To date, there have 
been no published reports of such a sighting.) His aim? 
To observe what amounts to the creation and 
destruction of the universe. 

By observing the “ultimate demise of nature” through 
proton decay (protons, after all, make up the bulk of 
matter in the universe), Sulak hopes to comprehend its 
inverse — the origin of the cosmos .via the big bang. “In 
the big bang nature exploded and made protons — out 
of energy and light came matter,” he notes. “We want to 
re-create the big bang in our laboratory by watching its 
inverse, namely the proton decaying into light.” 

What is true of celestial bodies, of course, is true of 
earthly ones as well. “You may think that when you die 
you go to dust,” he says, “but you don’t. You decay into 
light. You were born out of light in the big bang and you 
will return to light.” ; 

A serendipitous sidelight to the proton-decay test was 
the detector’s literal capture, in 1987, of the neutrinos 
(massless subatomic particles that whiz through the 
Earth as if it were air) released from a supernova 
explosion — a phenomenon that occurs when a star 
implodes and becomes a neutron star, emitting vast 
amounts of energy in the form of neutrinos in the 
process. 
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DR. STRANGEMATTER 


Robert L. Jaffe, professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

When it comes to matters of matter, Robert Jaffe has it 
over most of us. As a particle physicist, he concentrates 
on the indescribably small, the fundamental 
constituents of the universe. Intrinsic to his universe, 
among other things, are protons and neutrons — once 
thought to be elementary particles — and their 
components, called quarks, which-come in six “flavors” 
(up, down, strange, charmed, top, and bottom) and three 
“colors” (yellow, blue, and red). A proton comprises two 
up quarks and a down quark, whereas a neutron lays 
claim to one up and two downs. 

An “exotic spinoff’ from the world of quarks, and a 
special interest of Jaffe’s, is strange matter, a concoction 
of up, down, and strange quarks that move freely within 
the confines of a positively charged “quark nugget,” the 
strange equivalent of a nucleus but carrying more mass 
(it has an unusually low charge-to-mass ratio compared 
to ordinary nuclei). No one knows if the stuff exists, but 
the theoretical evidence for it is compelling. 

Edward Witten, a theoretical physicist at Princeton, 
has postulated that strange quark matter might be more 
stable than non-strange matter. But, Jaffe says, Witten 
noted that “even if quark matter with lots of strange 
quarks were stable, we wouldn't know about it through 
any direct and obvious experiment.” Why not? As Jaffe 
explains it, “Ordinary nuclei can’t make that transition to 
strange quark matter. There's a big barrier because you 
have to change all the strange quarks at the same time, 
and that’s very highly ‘forbidden.’ ” (“Forbiddenness” is 
a concept meaning you've violated conservation laws. 
“A first forbidden reaction means you violate the 





- conservation law by one unit,” says Jaffe. ‘Second 


forbidden is two units. And each unit of forbiddenness 
makes the rate [of ehange] much slower. And in this 
case, the rate would be such that it [changing ordinary 
nuclei to strange quark matter] wouldn't happen for one 
iron nucleus in the lifetime of the universe.”) 

So where is the stuff going to come from if not 
ordinary nuclei? “It looks now as if the centers of 
neutron stars might contain quark matter. And if quark 
matter is made [there], it’s almost certain that it would 
lower its energy by becoming strange. . . . If it’s stable, 
then when neutron stars undergo some further 
catastrophe, which sometimes happens, sometimes they 
just sit there and burn out, become inert objects, 
sometimes they collide with other stars . . . maybe that 
stuff gets distributed throughout the universe. And if it 
does, maybe there’s some of it on Earth.” With Edward 
H. Farhi, also at MIT, Jaffe went so far as to write a 
paper on the material, where, Jaffe says, “we work out 
the properties of this material and tell people how to 
look for it.” 
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THE CELLULAR ONES 


David Baltimore, American Cancer Society Research 
Professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
director, Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research. 
Naked DNA lifted out of solution dangles from a 
stirring rod like a springy mass of crystal-clear mucus. 
Dried, it could easily be mistaken for dental floss. You 
pick up the dehydrated strands gingerly — in your palm 
sit billions of double helixes, encoded in each one’s 
stucture the genes that determine what we become. 
Manipulating immense quantities of DNA is a 
common occurrence in David Baltimore's lab, the scope 
of which seems almost as broad as the workings of the 
cells that feed its investigations. Projects range from 
studies of the development of the immune system to 
unraveling the workings of various cancer-causing 
genes, from creating systems for exploring the life cycle 
of the AIDS virus (HIV) to discovering ways the polio 
virus forces the host cell to carry out its bidding. What 
binds the Baltimore scientists is their relentless search to 








understand cell growth: what makes it go right, what 
makes it veer off course. 

“What we're basically asking are very fundamental 
things about how cells work,” says Margery Oettinger, a 
graduate student studying the immune system in the 
Baltimore lab. “What makes one cell different from 
another cell? What makes a given cell different at one 
time in its life from another time in its life? How does a 
cell develop from an earlier stage to a more mature 
stage?” 

“What tells a normal cell to divide or tells it to stop 
dividing?” adds graduate student George Daley, who's 
part of a team investigating a cancer-causing gene, or 
oncogene. “Those are really the concepts that have to be 
understood before you can understand what cancer is 
because cancer is a derangement of that, it’s an 
inappropriate growth, not necessarily faster growth, it’s 
just growth when there shouldn't be growth and in 
places where there shouldn't be growth. . . . It’s basic 
science in the sense that the mechanisms we're looking 
at will be generalizeable to cells of any sort.” 














for years the source of a certain pessimism about 

our nation’s ability to compete, has at last 
bothered the resident of the Oval Office enough to 
prompt some action. Early this year, President Bush 
proposed the National Science Scholars Program, 
which would annually provide 570 undergraduate 
science, engineering, and math majors with up to 
$10,000 a year for four years. It’s exciting news for 
science students, ifthe $8 million program passes 
Congress. 

Until the executive and legislative branches can agree 

ona government scholarship program, the private 
sector will foot most of the bill for the education of 


T he lack of science scholars at American colleges, 


. America’s financially strapped future scientists. Below 


are some corporate programs that offer scholarships, 
work-study programs, and prizes for scientific 
achievers. 

The Kodak Scholars Program offers full tuition to 
promising undergraduates who are committed to a 
major in science, computer science, or math. Kodak also 
matches the student with a Kodak employee who 
serves as a mentor, and guarantees the student a 
summer job. Rather than administer the aid itself, 
Kodak donates funds to schools, which then choose the 
recipients. For information, students should consult 
their academic department's scholarship office or write 
to Kodak Scholars Program, Financial Aid Committee, 
Corporate Relations, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 

The Hughes Co-Op internship Program, financed 
by the Hughes Aircraft Company, is a three-year 
undergraduate and graduate program thaf begins ina 
student's junior or senior year and culminates in a 
master-of-science degree in engineering, math, 
computer science, or physics. If the student cannot 
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perform the program's required work-study duties 
during the school year or the summer, he or she must 
complete three weeks of co-op work at Hughes. Write 
to the Hughes Co-Op Internship Program, Hughes 
Aircraft Company, Corporate Fellowship and Rotation 
Programs, 200 North Sepulveda Boulevard, Box 142, El 
Segundo, California 90245. 

The Dupont Minority Scholarship provides $4000 a 
year for four years, plus a guaranteed summer job, to 
minority high-school seniors with excellent academic 
and extracurricular records. Most candidates plan to 
major in the physical sciences or engineering. Students 
are recommended for the scholarship program by their 
guidance counselors and should contact their guidance 
offices if interested. 

The Science Talent Search for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships and Awards grants tuition 
prizes of $1000 to $20,000 to high-school seniors who 
submit winning research papers and projects. 
Scholarship winners receive an all-expenses-paid trip to 
Washington, DC. For information, contact Carol Luszcz, 
Science Talent Search For Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and Awards, 1719 N Street, Washington, 
DC 20066, (202) 785-2255. 

If none of these scholarships is appropriate for you, 
you'd do well to ask whether your employer offers any 
scholarship money. New England Telephone, Procter & 
Gamble, Hewlett Packard, Boeing, IBM, and Nynex are 
but a few of the science and technology companies in 
this area that offer scholarships to employees and their 
children. The Higher Education Information Center at 
the Boston Public Library also has extensive resources 
and helpful counselors to assist students and 
prospective students in tackling almost any financial- 
aid problem. 





— Marnie Burke 
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Boston Architectural Center 


¢ Architecture ¢ Interior Design 
. Laetone Architecture ¢A.R.E. Preparatory ¢ 
¢ Program for Practicing Professionals ¢ 


Summer Classes begin June 19th, 1989. Ongoing registration 
Guoharis total ngs sro a hs Besse Aichi 


320 Newbury Street, Boston 02115 or by calling (617) 536-3170. 











after May 10,1989 





WHEN 
YOU 
ABSOLUTELY 
POSITIVEL} 
HAVE 
T0 
KNOW 


Summer at UMass/Boston means 
« a distinguished faculty and impressive facilities, 
® liberal arts, management, education, and science courses, 
® morning, afternoon, and evening classes-—over 400 sections, 
* sessions beginning May 30 and July 17, 
® affordable tuition, 
s convenient Harbor Campus and downtown locations. 


+ Make your summer a UMass/Boston summer. For a free 
summer bulletin, send in the coupon or call 929-7900. 





Name 





Address 





City, State, Zip 
This advertisement appears at no cost to the Commonwealth 


Umass oston _@ 


Your Public University 


— 











_Look for the 


our upcoming 
1980 Guide to Summer 


only in 
the Boston Phoenix 


Issue dates: June 6 and 13. 


For rate information call 
(617) 536-5390, ext 333 











“In The Seacoast! 


Few places can match the University of New 
Hampshire summer experience—the challenge of aca- 
demic excellence, in a setting rich with nature and his- 
tory. It’s a University offering over 250 summer courses 
and special programs...an easy drive from some of 
America’s most scenic mountains and beaches. It's set in 
the seacoast, about an hour north of Boston, in an area 
that provides jazz festivals, rock concerts, summer thea- 
ter, boat races, and art shows...and is full of summer job 
opportunities. It offers a wide range of credit courses, 
taught by a distinguished faculty, with expertise from 
marine science to international marketing to fine art. 

Join us for Summer 1989 at UNH. Earn degree 
credits, make up courses, or get a head start on Fall. In 
class and after hours, students of all ages from around 
the world...experiencing a great university in an un- 
matched setting. 

If you are 18 or older you can enroll in credit courses 
without admission. Six summer terms—5, 6, 10, or 12 weeks 
long. 


Summer Session 
Bulletin Now! 


Call (603) 862-4234, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUMMER SESSION 


6 Garrison Avenue, Durham, NH 03824 








BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER TERM 1989 











Registration Now in Progress | | 
Terms Start May 22 and July 5 | 


Request Your UNH 


Or return the coupon below. 





A scenic campus just five miles 
from downtown Boston, five 
blocks from Davis Station on 
MBTA Red Line. 


Over 200 courses in 40 academic 


Session One: May 24-June 30 
Scholarships and special programs Session Two: July 5-August 11 
for teachers. Certificate For more information: Tufts Summer School, 
112 PackardAve., Medford, MA 02115 
(617) 381-3562 


Please send a Summer School Catalog to: 
Name: 
Address: | 
City: State:__ Zip: 


—_ for additional information on: 
Teacher scholarships NMOIDTO 
TUETS 











Q) Certificate programs 
Q High school programs 


























THE FLETCHER SCHOOL 
SUMMER 1989 


GRADUATE 
COURSES IN — 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


THE FLETCHER SCHOOL 
OF LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


MID-CAREER EXECUTIVES 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


JOURNALISTS 
OUTSTANDING COLLEGE 
JUNIORS 





Summer at 
Brandeis 
University Session I- Seaihen fhe 
_ June 5toJjuly7 July 10 to August 11 
Information, catalog, and application: 
Brandeis University Summer School 


P.O. Box 9110 
Waltham, MA 02254-9110 


(617)736-3424 
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Offers seven courses in interna- ' 

tional ge A kha ethane Pa 

economics, diplomacy, and 

politics in an eight week sum- | $iviMoay Syson en 

mer session. Located fifteen Ob engeid ocming 

minutes from Boston and Cam- |  & investment Analysis 

bridge, the Fletcher Summer 

School attracts an international | For information: 

community of scholars and | Virginia Holmes, Coordinator, 
Fletcher Summer 


practitioners of foreign affairs. 

JUNE 5-AUGUST.4, 1999 | (©"7) 626-7010 

f Retum to: yee of the Fletcher Summer Schoo! 
Fletcher Schoo! of Law and 
Tune University, Medford, MA 02155 

Please send brochure on the. 1989 Fletcher Summer School! to: 
| Name. 
Address 


City 



































Certificate <ERIORX Program 


Be creative and practical professionals. Applications 
Earn a Certificate in are currently being ac- 
Interior Design at the x ; cepted 
Boston Architectural AN 

Center. It is a unique ; * Call or write 

three-year program which for details. Boston Archi- 
combines work experience with 








5TH ANNUAL 


ERICKSONIAN 
AYPNMOSIS 
CERTIFICATION 


TRAINING 


... a 10-day summer residential program 
in historic Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


July 21-30, 1989 





"This Hypnosis Training is the best gift I have ever 


given myself". Eileen O'Connor, R.N., Nurse Practitioner 





Get away from.your.usual routine and explore 
your unconscious potential, learn to communi- 
cate more effectively and discover the beauty 
of Provincetown’s ocean, dunes and sky. 





For more information, call or write to : 
NY Training Institute for NLP 
155 Prince St., N.Y., N.Y. 10012 


212-473-2852 





























Give the kid some credit. 


If you're smart, and you're going to be in 
New York this summer, you'll check out 
The New School. 


The New School is an academic 
division of the New School for Social 
Research, one of this country’s most 
distinctive universities. 


This summer, more than 500 New 
School courses are on tap. They range 
from American History | to some of the 
best writing workshops around, from 
a Mike Nichols film retrospective to 
Advanced Rock and Biues Guitar. 


Credit and non-credit courses are offered 
and are scheduled so that there's plenty 
of vacation time before —or after —you 
finish. Some courses begin in late May, 
many start in early June, others get 
going in mid-July. 

The New School's at home in 
Greenwich Village, close to every major 
subway line and the PATH train. 


We would be happy to give you some 
credit (if you earn it). For your free copy 
of the New School Summer Bulletin, 
just call the toll-free number. 


1-800-777-5797, Ext. 39 


Fora free New School Summer Bulletin 


~ The New School 














@\A New York phenomenon. 
, abitisietpass +: N.Y. 10011 
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Learn 


Sign Painting 
® 
Commercial Art 


Classes start in Spetember 
BUTERA SCHOOL OF ART 
111 Beacon St. 

Boston, MA 02116 
call 617-536-4623 
Est. 1910 






“FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
«JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 





























In order to draw, it is only necessary to learn to see. 
BETTY EDWARDS 
Author of 

Drawing onthe 

Right Side of the Brain 
will present a drawing workshop 

in Cambridge, Mass. 

Gutman Library 
Conference Center 
June 27 - July 1, 1989 

8:30 - 4:30 each day. Cost of the workshop is $480. 


Presented by the Center for the Educational Applications — 
of Brain Hemisphere Research, California State University, 


Long Beach, CA 90840-3501 o> 
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More information is 
available by calling the 
Center at 
213/985-7905 

















art Boston 
courses lreland 
in New Mexico 


ce) auanle)a-melalie)daat-}((elamm el ict: \:1-mer- |i mela ial ts 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
230 The Fenway, Boston. MA 02115 
(617) 267-1219 









SUMMER JOBS 


MAY JUNE JULY #$AUGUST 
© TYPISTS * CLERKS 
© RECEPTIONISTS » SECRETARIES 
© WORD PROCESSORS © DATA ENTRY OPERATORS 


In: LAW 
CONSULTING 
ADVERTISING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Earn: 
TOP HOURLY PAY 
$500 CASH BONUS « $2000 STUDENT SCHOLORSHIP 
CASH REFERRAL BONUS 


FRIDAY PAYDAY - THE WEEK YOU WORK 








































CLASS ACTION 











Summer-school schedules, 1989 





BY TRACEY TULLY 


The following is a select list of 
continuing-education and summer-school 
programs offered by colleges in the Boston 
area. Most schools offer both day and 
evening courses, and several schools have 
one-week-long intensive courses. All but 
one of these schools offer undergraduate 
degrees; registration for most of the 
undergraduate classes is open to anyone, 
but degree programs generally involve an 
application process, and requirements 
vary according to the school. Most schools 
allow registration through the first day of 
class; however, class sizes are limited and 
are subject to availability, so you are 
advised to register as soon as possible. 
Several schools offer graduate degrees 
and/or professional-certificate programs. 
Many certificate programs are offered for 
credit, which is applicable to an under- 
ane a, er 


‘FOUR- -YEAR COLLEGES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies, 
Waltham 02254, 891-2135. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of science in 
professional studies; associate of sci- 
ence in business administration and in 
paralegal studies. 

The undergraduate college offers a 
bachelor of arts in the liberal arts and a 
bachelor of science in accountancy, 
computer information systems, 
economics-finance, management, and 
marketing. 

Certificate programs for credit: Ac- 
countancy, financial planning, com- 
puter information systems and para- 
legal studies. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 22 to July 
6; Session 2: July 10 to August 24. 
Intensive one-week courses: May 14 to 
May 21. 

Registration: Mail-in and drop off: 
April 10 through April 28. Phone-in: 
May | through July 13. Walk-in: Avail- 
able through the first week of classes. 
The one-week courses follow special 
registration procedures; call 891-2901 
for special registration information. 
Cost: $535 per three-credit course. 
Special tuition rates are available for 
spouses of Bentley students. 
Non-credit certificates: Data-process- 
ing fundamentals, microcomputer soft- 
ware applications, financial planning, 
accounting assistant, human-resources 
management, pensions and employee 
benefits, meeting management, real 
estate, and paralegal studies. Call for 
dates and costs of non-credit classes. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Evening Col- 
lege, Fulton Hall, Room 314, Chestnut 
Hill 02167, 552-3800 or 552-3900. 


‘Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts in 


American studies, information process- 


ing, economics, communications, Eng- 
lish, history, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, social sciences, and 
business administration. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 15 to June 
22; Session 2: June 26 to August 4. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 

Cost: $624 per three-credit course, $45 
registration fee. It is also possible to 
audit Evening College classes, at $312 
per three-credit course. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Metro- 
politan College, 775 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 02215, 353-6000. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, business administration, 
computer science, criminal justice, and 
dental assisting. 

Bachelor of science in biology, com- 
puter science, economics, engineering 
management, hotel and food ad- 
ministration, professional studies, 
mathematics, psychology, social work, 
sociology, and urban affairs. 

Bachelor of liberal studies in 
American history and civilization, Eng- 
lish, history, interdisciplinary studies, 
philosophy, and visual studies. 

Master of science in computer science 
and in computer information systems. 

Master of city planning, criminal 
justice, liberal arts, and urban affairs. 
Certificate programs for credit: Crimi- 
nal justice, international studies, Boston 
studies, negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion, marketing, health-care administra- 
tion, application-systems program- 
ming, micro-systems software, business 
finance, business administration, and 
antiquity. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 23 to July 
1; Session 2: July 5 to August 12. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $896 per four-credit under- 
graduate course, $1200 for graduate 
courses. Undergraduate classes that 
include labs are $1031 per four-credit 
course, graduate classes are $1335. 
Non-credit certificates: Legal as- 
sistance, public relations, real estate, 
technical writing, and financial plan- 
ning. (These last two programs require 
a bachelor’s degree for participation.) 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Office of 
Admissions, Waltham 02254, 736-3500 
or (800) 422-4136 (outside Boston area). 
offered: The Brandeis Adult 
Scholar Program (BASP) offers a 
bachelor of arts in any of 32 fields of 
concentration to students over age 25. 
Stu dents can attend Brandeis full or 
part time and carry a reduced load. The 
program also offers special advising 
and support services. An application 
and interview process is involved, but 
there is no SAT requirement. 





Term begins: Session 1: June 5 to July 7; 
Session 2: July 10 to August 11. 
Registration: Open and available 
through first day of classes. 

Cost: $695 per four-credit course. 
EMERSON COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 100 Beacon 
Street, Boston 02116, 578-8615. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of science in 
speech in the following areas: advertis- 
ing and public relations, business and 
organizational communication, and 
mass-communication generalist. 

Bachelor of fine arts in creative 
writing and in professional writing. 
Term begins: Session 1: May 22 to June 
28; Session 2: July 5 to August 10. 
Registration: Open and available 
through first day of classes. 

Cost: $780 per four-credit course. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Harvard 
Extension School, 20 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 02138, 495-4024. To request 
a catalogue, call 495-7928 (open 24 
hours). 

Degrees offered: Associate in arts in 
extension studies. 

Bachelor of liberal arts in. extension 
studies in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 

Master of liberal arts in extension 
studies in 19 fields in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. 

Non-credit certificates: Special studies 
in administration management, applied 
sciences, and public health. 

Term begins: June 26 to August 18. 
Registration: Registration begins June 
9 and runs through June 23. 

Cost: $875 per four-credit course. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Graduate 
School, Admissions Office, 29 Everett 
Street, Cambridge 02138, 868-9600, ext. 
429. 

Degrees offered: PhD in educational 
studies, certificate of advanced gradu- 
ate study, master of arts in counseling 
psychology, master of arts in expressive 
therapies, master of education, master 
of science, master of science in manage- 
ment, bachelor of arts in behavioral 
science, bachelor of science in educa- 
tion, and associate of arts. 

Graduate. programs include ad- 
vanced graduate study and research, 
counseling: and psychology, education 
and special development, international 
studies, management, outreach and 
alternative education. 

Term begins: June 5 to August 25. 
Registration: Mail-in drop off from 
May 1 to May 19; on-sight registration 
on June 2; late registration June 5. 
Cost: $260 per credit. Most courses are 
three credits. There is a $15 registration 
fee. 

Continued on page 14 
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Electronic Memory Typewriter 
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Special Features 


gw " One-Line Lift-Off Correction Memory" 

@ "Word Correct"-one touch corrects an entire word 

@ Bold print 

m Types in PICA (10), ELITE (12) and MICRON (15) 

@ 96 character, "drop-in" daisy wheel cassette 
(Additional printwheels available) 

@ Automatic underlining, centering and return 

m Express Backspacing, index up and index down 

@ Built-in self demonstration provides helpful signet. - 


ROYAL 
~LECHMERE 


WHERE YOUR. MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 
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SUMMER MUSIC 
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@ Div. of A.C.T. Corp. 
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TRAIN WITH A LEADER 


COMPUTER 
LEARNING 
CENTER 


Day and Evening Progams 
Enroll Now for Spring Classes 
Smet Syms wart Prcsag 


imiddiesex Ave., Somerville 
next to Assembly Square Mall 





Summer Offerings 
Theory - Jazz 
Enrichment Workshops 
Chamber Music 
Longy Chamber Orchestra 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
Summer Piano Institute 


Opera Workshop 
Classes and Lessons for Children 


Summer Session begins June 19 
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Longy School of Music 
The Professional School for the Whole Community 
One Follen Street, Cambridge 
617-876-0956 











You're a working professional and an 
adult learner. You want professional 
advancement, further accreditation in your 





LEARN TO DESIGN JEWELRY 
For Fun and Profit 


GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 

Providing non-profit jewelry training since 1931 
BOSTON 














COLLINGE - PICKMAN 
CASTING 


is now accep 
Cppacedios tor 


ongoing workshop for 
experienced actors 
Seminars in June 5 


call now for information 
and brochure 


(617) 492-4212 

















field or a career change. And you want to 
study with a minimum of work disruption. 


You Can Do It At 
Antioch/New England 
Graduate School 


We educate adult learners. We combine academic 
excellence and technical expertise with a focus on 
internships and practica. We offer masters 
programs in management, education, 
environmental studies, resource management and 
administration, counseling psychology, substance 
abuse/addiction counseling, marriage and family 
therapy, dance/movement therapy; and an APA- 
approved doctoral program in clinical psychology. 

















For information contact: 
Antioch/New England 
Admissions Office BP 
Roxbury St., Keene, NH 03431 
(603) 357-3122 

















Cambidge Center e Adult Education 


Register Now for Summer Courses 
Classes begin June 12th 
Call for a FREE Catalogue 
547-6789 
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~ Since 1938 
42 & 56 Brattle Street, Harvard Square 


































offers two unique programs 


The School for International Trainin 
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¢ Cross-cultural orientation 
¢ Small group seminars 

¢ Intensive —y oe training 

* Independent st projects 
Bali Thailand Brazil France 
India Zimbabwe Ecuador Morocco 
Japan Switzerland Mexico Germany 
Tibet Dominican Cameroon Ireland 
Kenya Republic Spain Italy 
Nepal Sri Lanka England Nigeria 

Austrailia 








positive global change. 


2-YEAR SENIOR COLLEGE 
BACHELOR'S PROGRAM 


¢ Fusion of academic study and 30-week 
professional internships anywhere in the world. 

¢ Focus on Peace and Disarmament, 
Intercultural Communications, Health, the 
Environment, Community Development and 
International Economics. 

¢ Small multicultural campus, commitment to 





















1-800-451-4465 — 
The School for International Training - 195 Kipling Road, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
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University College, Ruggles Building, 

Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- 

ington Avenue, Boston 02115, 437-2400. 

offered: Associate of science 

and bachelor of science in business 

administration, criminal justice and 

security, and health professions and 
sciences. 

Bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and associate of science in liberal arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: Of- 
fered in a wide range of business, 
management, and liberal-arts areas, as 
well as in hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment, American Sign Language, geron- 
tology, and real estate. Two new 
certificate programs begin this fall in 
medical illustration and general busi- 
ness studies. For more information on 
any of these programs, call 437-2390. 
Term begins: Sessions begin June 19 
and run for either five or 10 weeks. 
Registration: June 5 to June 9. Call the 
specific campus you're interested in for 
specific times and locations. 

Cost: $98 per credit. Most classes are 
three credits. Labs and some language 
courses are four credits. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE, 400 Heath 
Street, Chestnut Hill 02167, 731-7176. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts or 
associate of arts in American studies, art 
history (including interior design), 
biopsychology, communication, Eng- 
lish, French, management, psychology, 
and visual arts. 

Certificate programs for credit: Early- 
childhood or elementary teacher 
certification. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 30 to June 
29; Session 2: July 3 to August 3. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 

Cost: $630 per four-credit course. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, Summer 
School Office, 300 the Fenway, Boston 
02115, 738-3131. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts or 
science in any of Simmons’s under- 
graduate fields of concentration. 

Bachelor of science in nursing for 
registered nurses. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 22 to June 
30; Session 2: July 5 to August 11. 
Registration: Mail-in registration con- 
tinues until May 15 for Séssion 1 and 
June 26 for Session 2. Walk-in regis- 
tration for Session 1 is available on May 
22 and 23, and July 5 and 6 for Session 2. 
Cost: $215 per credit for lower level 
courses. $333 for upper-level courses. 
Most courses are four credits 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Continu- 
ing and Professional Studies, 8 
Ashburton Place, Boston 02108, 
573-8460. 

Degrees offered: The Continuing and 
Professional Studies (CAPS) program 
offers undergraduate classes to continu- 
ing-education students but does not 
offer a degree. You may take a max- 
imum of 30 credit hours through the 
CAPS program before applying to a 
specific degree program. 

Two graduate programs lead to the 
master of public administration and the 
master of education in human services. 
Students may take a maximum of six 
credit hours in either graduate program 
before applying to Suffolk’s graduate 
school to continue study and earn a 
degree. 

Certificate programs for credit: Law- 
yer's assistant. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 16 to June 
30; Session 2: July 6 to August 25. 
Registration: Mail-in or drop off before 
May 5 for Session 1 and before June 23 
for Session 2. 

Cost: $576 per three-credit course. In 
the MPA program, $885 per three-credit 
course. In the MEd program, $756 per 
three-credit course. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Office of Con- 
tinuing Education and Summer School, 
112 Packard Avenue, Medford 02155, 
381-3562 or 381-3168 (REAL program). 
Degrees offered: Tufts does not offer 
continuing-education degree programs 
per se. Instead, it offers the Graduate 
Special Student program and the REAL 
program, as well as certificate pro- 
grams. 

The Graduate Special Student pro- 
gram is open to students who already 
have a bachelor’s degree and would like 
to take courses for credit. It does not 
offer a degree. Many students in this 
program are seeking credit they did not 
obtain as undergraduates but need in 
order to be accepted to a graduate 
program. 

The Resumed Education for Adult 

Continued on page 16 
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WE HAVE THE KEY 
TO YOUR FUTURE. 


UNLOCK THE DOOR TO AN EXCITING SUMMER | 
IN HARVARD SQUARE OR DOWNTOWN BOSTON. 


~ REGISTER NOW! 


Beat the Summer Rush. If you have word processing or 

receptionist skills, light typing or data entry experience, we need 

you now. If you can work aft least three days per week call us 
Temporary Services 


491-0491 5 JFK Street Cambridge (Horvard Square) 
523-1880 18 Tremont Street Boston (Gov't Center) 
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AFTER STEVE GOT ONE OF THESE HE BECAME 
THE STAR OF A POPULAR CHILDREN'S PROGRAM. 


System in Pennsylvania, Steve is a big hit with kids. Teaching, story- 
telling, reviewing children’s books and heading up a popular Baby 
Story Hour are just a few of the many things he does. If you'd like to 
be the star of your own show, maybe you should consider a 
Master's Degree in Library and Information Science, too. 


THE FUTURE IS INFORMATION: TAKE CHARGE OF THE FUTURE. 


For more information, write to “Library Careers”, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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ILLUSTRATION OR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
WE'LL PUT YOUR 





Register now for 8-week summer courses beginning 
June 19. Summer School Open House nights, 
June 12-15, 6 to 8 PM. 

Call or write for more information about Summer 
School, day, and evening programs at Boston's only 
independent college of art. 


The Art Institute of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02215 617-262-2844 





IF YOU'RE INTERESTED 
IN DESIGN, FINE ARTS, 


The Life in the Spirit Seminar is a 
7 week course in which one is baptized in the 
spirit to manifest this joy and power.. 


CREATIVITY TO WORK. 








Frustrated? Directionless? 


Many peoples' experience of the 
poe does not correspond to that 





scribed in the New Testament. 


Mondays at 6:30 p.m., 







: e starting May 8th & 15th 

L<“/ Young Catholics Prayer Group 

& 2) , St. Antony's Shrine , 
lt $ 100 Arch St., Boston. 
[¢ \\| Liz 288-3847 or Chris 354-3394 
WV Open to those of Any faith 


















THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 








JUNE 26 - AUGUST 18, 1989 
An unusual interdisciplinary approach to graduate work in the arts: 


Ditterent three ways: 
* direct one-to-one conference/tutorial with professional 
artists as: the mode of instruction 
© full interaction of students and faculty in all the arts 
* sessions are in- residence during vacation time 


Intensive sessions lead in three summers to the degree of 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
in 
MUSIC ¢ CINEMA @¢ WRITING ¢ PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE ¢ PAINTING 

Recent resident faculty: 
joseph Bartscherer, Alan Cote, Lydia Davis, Jean Feinberg, William 
Gaddis, Arthur Gibbons, Joe Gibbons, Regina Granne, Jacob Grossberg, 
john Hawkes, Susan Howe, Kenneth Irby, Robert Kelly, Tom McDonough, 
Adolfas Mekas, Archie Rand, Stephen Scheer, Keith Sonnier, joan 
Tower, Jean Claude van Itallie, Elie Yarden, john Yau 


Milton Avery Graduate School of the Arts 


BARD 


COLLEGE 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 12504 Tel,: (914)758-6822 Ext. 483 
















THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


IN NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 





(216) 368-2275 





__ Applications accepted through June 30th 





























PUTUS 
TO THE 


SSAT * PSAT * SAT * ACHIEVEMENTS « ACT 
* LSAT * GMAT * GRE « MCAT « DAT * GRE 
PSYCH « GRE BIO « OAT + TOEFL * NMB 
NDB * NCLEX-RN * MSKP + FMGEMS - 
FLEX * CGFNS « CPA + BAR EXAM « NTE 


take one of these tests. take Kaplan f 
hest scores. We ve prover 


iS prove it to 


*KAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD 





There's still time 
for the June exams! 
Enroll here for fall 
transfer free nationwide 
Boston (617) 266-TEST 
Newton (617) 964-TEST 


Cambridge (617) 868-TEST 








And we can make it work for you. HE 


We specialize in programs that can 
help you on the Job. NEV ENGIAND 
Computer Staprica usr SCHGOLOF ART 
Interior/Environmental Design 
Fashion MunadonFine Are Arts 


Computer Graphics/illustration 
Courses are available full-time or part- Eq 9DESIGN 28 Newbury Street 


time, September to May, or part-time Boston, MA 02116 
in our Evening and Summer Divisions. (617) 536-0383 
SUMMER DIVISION CLASSES 
BEGIN JUNE § Licensed by 
the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 
Department of Education 























Is there a college right nearby 
that’s dedicated to the success 


of adult part-time students? 





Yes, Newbury College. 
In Lowell + Wakefield « Arlington + Boston 

Brookline ¢ Revere « Framingham « Braintree 
Norwood « Hopedale « Taunton « New Bedford 





Get the professional edge you need today at any one of Newbury’s twelve convenient 
locations. Our practical, career- oriented courses are taught by accomplished aoe es 
and are structured with your success in mind Evening and weekend classes start the 
week of May 22. 





Program offerings include: * Fashion Design * Marketing 

* Accounting ® Fashion Merchandising * Medical Assisting 

* Administrative Assistant * Food Service * Medical Electrology 

* Automotive Service Management * Medical Secretary 
Management * Hotel & Restaurant * Opticianry 

*.B Manag Manag; ® Paralegal Studies 

* Computer Programming  ® Interior Design ® Travel & Tourism 

® Executive Secretary © Legal Secretary © Word Processing 

For information regarding any of our 12 locations, 


CALL 1-800-952-7436 Boston 
921 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 
ming 
uo eroeaecte — NewburyCollege 
offen 4 Two-Year College 
Accredited by the New on Associahon of Schools and Colleges 


col 

















Continued from page 14 

Learners (REAL) program offers an 
undergraduate degree to students over 
age 25. The program can be taken full or 
part time, and offers a special support 
seminar to its students. There is an 
application and interview process, but 
no SAT requirement. 

Certificate programs for credit: Micro- 
wave engineering, biotechnology, elec- 
tro-optical engineering, community or- 
ganization, and manufacturing engi- 
neering. Programs consist of four or five 
courses each. A bachelor’s degree is 
required. 

Term begins: Session 1: May 24 to June 
30; Session 2: July 5 to August 11. 
Registration: Mail-in registration for 
Session 1 until May 16 and for Session 2 
from May 17 to June 23. In-person 
registration for Session 1 will be held on 
May 23; for Session 2 it will be held on 
June 29 and July 5. Call 381-3562 for 
registration sites. There is a $40 regis- 
tration fee. 

Cost: $680 per course. A course with a 
lab is $840. It is possible to audit a non- 
lab course for $200. A limited number of 
half-tuition scholarships are available 


for employed educators. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS AT BOSTON, Division of 


Continuing Education, Harbor Cam- 
pus, Boston 02125, 929-7900 (Continu- 
ing Education) or 929-8600 (Extended 
Day Program). 
Degrees offered: The Division of Con- 
tinuing Education offers a limited 
number of undergraduate courses lead- 
ing to the bachelor of arts or the 
bachelor of science in the liberal arts, 
sciences, management, and education. 
Courses are offered weekday evenings 
at several convenient off-campus loca- 
tions and Saturday mornings on cam- 
pus. It is not possible to obtain a degree 
through this division. To do so, students 
may transfer to UMass/Boston’s Ex- 
tended Day Program, which offers 
courses On campus in the evenings. 
Several master-of-arts, -science, and 
-education programs are also available 
through the Extended Day Program. 
Term begins: Session 1: May 30 to July 
12; Session 2: July 17 to August 24. 
Registration: Open. Register for 
Session 1 before May 12 and for Session 
2 before June 3. 
Cost: $65 per undergraduate credit. 
Graduate credits are $80. Most classes 
are three credits. There is a $58.25 fee 
for both undergraduates and graduates, 
upon registration. 
Certificate programs for credit: The 
Career Enhancement Program, in- 
tended to sharpen communication and 
analytical skills, is offered as part of the 
summer-school program and begins 
May 30 and July 17. 
Special programs: Review courses for 
the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, and LSAT are 
offered on weekday evenings. Each 
course begins six weeks prior to the test 
date and costs $225. Register by one 
week prior to the first day of class. 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 200 the Riv- 
erway, Boston 02215, 734-5200. 
offered: Associate of science in 
early-childhood education. This pro- 
gram is geared toward students already 
involved in the field of early-childhood 
education. You can earn credit from 
supervised fieldwork at your place of 
employment. 
Certificates for credit: Wheelock offers 
classes leading to a child-development 
associate (CDA) certificate. The require- 
ments for this certificate program, a 
combination of classes and fieldwork 
geared toward people without a degree, 
are regulated by the Early Childhood 
Council for Professional Recognition. 
The CDA certificate is recognized by 37 
states. A special summer program run 
by the Center for Parenting Studies is 
offering 10 three-day seminars this 
summer. All are for two graduate 
credits, 
Term begins: June 26 to August 7. 
Registration: Pre-registration by mail 
is required. In order to receive a 
registration form, call 734-5200. 
Cost: $195 per course. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


BAY STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Evening Division, 122 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 02116, 236-8000. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in business administration, accounting, 
travel and tourism, and executive or 
legal secretarial sciences. Auditing is 
permitted. 

Continued on page 18 











ANASONIC 


TOP-RATED IN PRINTER PERFORMANCE! 
NOW AT SPECIAL SAVINGS! 




























¢ Fonts: Draft and 3 near 
letter-quality 


© Pitch: 4 selections 
¢ Micro line feed: forward and 
reverse 


© Perf-cut for “0” tear-off 
capability 








Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 


Feature-packed for small business or home office. Prints bidirec- 
tional at 192 c.p.s. in draft mode, 38 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
Offers 11-function front control panel, adjustable push/pull motor 
feed, 2K buffer, 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts. (KXP1180) 
Our reg. 269.99 





Details available in store. 


WE HAVE THE , 
NEWEST & MOST SAVE $50 Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 
EXCITING ITEMS! Excellent print quality and advanced features put this printer ahead of its class! 


Prints bidirectional at 240 c.p.s. in draft mode, 48 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
The newest in home electronics, major Features 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts and 2 draft fonts, adjustable push/ 
appliances, housewares, recreational and pull tractor feed and multiple paper paths. Offers versatile paper handling that 
leisure-time products to make your life lets you load single sheets and envelopes without removing or wasting con- 

easier and more fun. 


tinuous forms. (KX-P1191) Our reg. 329.99 
RR RN ea aI OS A ORE a 
LECHME R| ® 
THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 


Sale prices in effect a — 
— \| Ree 5/5/89 
May 5 thru May 6. VISA rar 5 
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Are you searching for the best place to nourish your full creative potential? 
At the Museum School, you’ll design your-own studio program, work-with 
professional artists, and have access to the resources of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Plus you’ll enjoy all the benefits of our affiliation with Tufts University. 
So if you thirst for the creative life, start today by sending in this coupon or 


calling 617-267-1218. 


Please send me a catalogue and application. I'm interested in: |_| Undergraduate Program 
Master of Fine Arts | | Evening Classes {| | Summer Classes | | | Saturday Classes 


Name 





Address 


City State ZIP. 





Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 


230 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
Affiliated with Tufts University 














Before you choose 
a graduate program, 
you need to learn 
a few things. 








Graduate Information Sessions 
May10 6:30PM 
Master of Science in Accountancy 
Master of Science in Business Economics 
Master of Science in 
Computer Information Systems 
Master of Science in Finance 
May 15 
Master of Business Administration 








6:30PM 








¢ Learn how a graduate school business degree can 


help your career 


‘ 


Find out which program is best for you . 
Discuss the benefits of a Bentley College graduate 
education with faculty, alumni, and current students 
Call (617 ) 891-2108 for a reservation, Information 
sessions discussing graduate admission will be held in 
the Graduate Center Commons. 








a 








Bentley College 
Graduate School Admissions 
Waltham, MA 02154-4705 











Continued from page 16 
Term begins: Session 1: May 16 to July 
11; Session 2: July 11 to August 31, 
Registration: and _ available 
through the first day of classes. Stu- 
dents are advised to register as soon as 
possible. 
Cost: $300 per three-credit course. 
BOSTON BUSINESS SCHOOL, 989 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 02215, 
787-5600. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, word processing, and 
executive secretarial science. The Bos- 
ton Business School is affiliated with 
Roxbury Community: College. Each 
program leads to a degree from Rox- 
bury Community College plus a 
certificate from the Boston Business 
School. 
Certificate programs for credit: Ma- 
chine transcription, bookkeeping. 
Term begins: June 1 to June 30. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $142.50 per three-credit course. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE, Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion, Rutherford Avenue, Charlestown, 
MA 02129, 241-8600, ext. 444. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in business and management, computer 
and information sciences, graphic and 
commercial arts, electronic technology, 
criminal justice, fire science, human 
services, hotel/restaurant management, 
and media technology. 

Associate-of arts in liberal arts and 
general studies. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Certificates are offered in many of the 
fields mentioned above. 
Term begins: June 6 to July 31. 
Registration: Open. Register from May 
9 through June 1. 
Cost: $44 per credit. Most courses are 
three credits. 
DEAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Office of 
Continuing Education, 99 Main Street, 
Franklin 02038, (508) 528-9100, ext. 351. 
Degrees offered; Associate of arts or of 
science in the areas of business ad- 
ministration, building construction, 
computer science, child’ studies, office 
administration, law enforcement, 
secretarial sciences, and small-business 
management. 
Certificate program for credit: Child 
studies. ' 
Term begins: Courses run for six or 
eight weeks beginning May 22 and July 
10; 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. Stu- 
dents are advised to register as soon as 
possible. 
Cost: $75 per credit for night classes, 
$85 for day classes. Most classes are 
three credits. 
Special program: A non-credit pro- 
gram.on starting your own business 
begins October 15. The cost is $210. 
FISHER COLLEGE, Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. Boston campus: 108 
Beacon Street, Boston 02116, 536-4647. 
Everett campus: Pope John High 
School, 888 Broadway, Everett 02149, 
387-3119. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, business administration, 
business computer applications, legal 
assistant and medical assistant. 

Associate of arts in early-childhood 
education. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Medical assisting, early-childhood 
education, paralegal studies, and word 
processing. 
Term begins: Session 1: May 8 to June 
29; the weekend college, which meets 
for five weeks on weekend mornings, 
runs from May 5 to August 13. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $285 per three-credit course. 
Computer and word-processing classes 
have an additional $35 computer-usage 
fee. 
MASSACHUSETTS. BAY COM- 
MUNITY. COLLEGE, 50 Oakland 
Street, Wellesley Hills 02181, 237-1100. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in the areas of automotive technology, 
business, computers, criminal justice, 
early-childhood education, finance, 
horticulture, life sciences, management, 
medical technology, nursing, office ad- 
ministration, and travel and tourism. 

Associate of arts in communications, 
international studies, social work, and 
theater arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: Of- 
fered in a wide variety of areas 
including business, banking and 
finance, medical office support, medical 


technology, nursing, computers, man- 
agement, paralegal, social work, and 
travel and tourism. 
Term begins: Session 1: May 30 to June 
30; Session 2: July 10 to August 10. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $59 per credit. Most classes are 
three. or four credits. 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE, Evening Division. Lowell cam- 
pus: 650 Suffolk Street, Lowell 01854. 
Bedford campus: Box T, Bedford 01730, 
275-8910. Call the Bedford number for 
information about the Burlington cam- 
pus. - 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in the areas of business, health careers, 
technologies, and human services. As- 
sociate of arts in liberal arts. Continu- 
ing-education courses not leading to a 
degree are offered at locations in Acton, 
Chelmsford, Lexington, and Stoneham, 
Certificate programs for credit, Ad- 
ministrative office assistant, business 
management, drafting technology, 
early-childhood education, electronic 
technology, hotel and restaurant man- 
agement, liberal studies, materials man- 
agement, paralegal, word processing, 
and government. 
Non-credit certificates: Programs in 
personal and career development, in- 
cluding how to buy a house, how to 
write a résumé, classes for small- 
business owners through the Small 
Business Institute, and classes for adult 
children of alcoholics. 
Special programs: Non-credit pro- 
grams in industrial waste-water treat- 
ment and hazardous-materials manage- 
ment. These courses are not offered 
during the summer, but registration for 
the fall term begins August 1. 
Term begins: Session 1: June 12 to July 
13 (day); Session 2: July 17 to August 17 
(day); Session 3: June 12 to August 3 
(two nights per week). 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. You 
may register by phone by calling 
275-2233 (Visa and MasterCard are 
accepted). There will also be a walk-in 
registration on May 22. Call 275-8910 
for times and locations. 
Cost: $178 per three-credit course. $302 
per four-credit course. Non-credit 
classes range from $25 to $65 per class. 
NEWBURY COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 129 Fisher Av- 
enue, Brookline 02146, 262-9350. 
Classes take place in Arlington, Boston, 
Braintree, Brookline, Framingham, 
Hopedale, Lowell, New Bedford, Nor- 
wood, Revere, Taunton, and Wakefield. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, business management, 
computer . science, fashion design, 
fashion merchandising, interior design, 
food-service management, marketing, 
ophthalmic dispensing, travel and tour- 
ism, paralegal, word processing, and 
legal, medical, and executive-secretarial 
sciences. 
Certificate programs for credit: Com- 
puter science, paralegal studies, and 
word processing. 
Term begins: May 22 to August 25. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $75 per credit. Most classes are 
three credits. Culinary and 
ophthalmological courses cost slightly 
more. 
ROXBURY COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE, Division of Extended Educa- 
tion, 1234 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
02120, 541-5306. 
offered: Associate of arts in 

business administration, bilingual 
studies, biological science, English, 
mathematics, physical sciences, pre- 
nursing transfer, and social sciences. 

Associate of science in accounting, 
business management, architectural de- 
sign and computer-assisted drafting, 
computer programming, early-child- 
hood education;electronics technology, 
nursing, secretarial sciences, and: word 
processing. 
Certificate programs for credit: Busi- 
ness management, Boston urban gar- 
deners, computer programming, com- 
puter test technician, engineering and 
architectural design and computer-as- 
sisted drafting, high-tech preparatory, 
and word processing. 
Term begins: June 5 to July 24. 
Registration: Open and available 
through June 2. 
Cost: $40 per credit. Most classes are 
three or four credits. 
Special programs: Short-term pro- 
grams are offered in GED preparation 
and English as a second language. 











Worcester State College offers you an excellent opportunity this summer to: 
etake courses with superior faculty! 
eaccelerate your degree program! 
elighten your course work for next fall! 
*take courses and still have time for summer fun! 


Offering a wide variety of quality undergraduate and graduate courses at 
convenient times and at affordable cost during both summer sessions. 


Summer Session | Summer Session Il 
May 22 to July 3 July 10 to August 17 


Cost per credit: $65.00 (in-state); $73.00 (out of state); plus $35.00 fees. 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION 


Summer Session | Summer Session Il 
Walk-In: May 15 - 18 Walk-In: July 5 and 6 
4:00 - 8:00 p.m. 4:00 - 8:00 p.m. 
Rm. $117, July 7 
Sullivan Academic Center 10:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Rm. S117, 
Sullivan Academic Center 


Worcester S 


486 Chandler Street, Worcester, MA 
SUMMERS SESSIONS, 1989 


Ad paid for at no cost to taxpayer An A.A/E.E.O Institution 











The single most important factor in choosing a graduate school is its 
faculty. Here are the senior members of the Graduate Faculty 
and some courses they teach. 


Joseph Greenbaum 
History and Systems of Psychology 
Nathan Kogan — Psychology of Personality 
Arien Mack — Visual Perception 
Serge Moscovici 
Theories of Group and Social Behavior 
poy 4 ( on 3% tz5 Herbert 
Political Science sienies ec nig =, aE 
Eric Hobsbawm — Revolution in History Selected Topics in Behavior Therapy 
Ira Katznelson— Knowledge in a Democracy Bernard Weitzman — Ego: East-West Perspectives 


Anthropology 

Talal Asad 

Contemporary Anthropological Theories 
Stanley Diamond — States 

Rayna Rapp-— Cultural Anthropology 


William Roseberry 
Land and Labor in Latin America 


Agnes Heller—The Political Philosophy of Kant 
Reiner Schii 
Philosophical Anthropology 

Albrecht Wellmer 

Language and Art in Modern Philosophy 


Economics 
John Eatwell— Advanced Microeconomics 





David Gordon — Labor Economics 


Robert Heilbroner 
History of Economic Thought 


Edward Nell—The Theory of Mark-up Pricing 
David Schwartzman — Industrial Organization 


Willi Semmier — Public Finance 


Jacob Landynski-— Jurisprudence 


Adamantia Pollis 
Political Clientelism and Dependency 


Aristide Zolberg 
Politics and Society in Post-War Europe 


Anwar Shaikh — Advanced Political Economy 


Thomas Vietorisz— Economic Planning 


Philosophy 
Richard Bernstein 
The American Pragmatic Tradition 


Faculty and Students 


Agnes Heller, Hannah Arendt Professor 
of Philosophy, describes why she joined 
the Graduate Faculty: “In order to do 
philosophy in a proper way, one needs free 
time, a shelter from the pressure of 
elementary needs, good libraries, 
motivated students to teach. Most impor- 
tant, one needs the company of equally 
committed free spirits. The Graduate 
Faculty appealed to me precisely because 
I have always been acutely aware of this 
need. Above all, the Graduate Faculty of- 
fers the company of committed men and 
women who present a challenge. The 
teachers and students here do not simply 
provide stimulation: they are an ir- 
replaceable source of inspiration.” 


Faculty and History 


In 1933, Alvin Johnson, president of the 
New School, created the University in Ex- 
ile to save scholars fleeing from Nazism. 

The University in Exile was accredited 
as the Graduate Faculty in 1934. 

Over the next decade, the University 
in Exile provided shelter for 167 of the 
world’s leading economists, philosophers, 
political scientists, psychologists and 
sociologists. 

A New York Times editorial marking the 
40th anniversary of the University in Ex- 
ile praised its “immeasurable contribution” 
to American scholarship. 


Psychology 
Shlomo Breznitz— Stress and Health 


Morris Eagle 
Research Methods in Clinical Psychology 


Elizabeth Sanders -— Elections and Power 


Henri Zukier — Interpersonal Dynamics 


Sociology 

Janet Abu-Lughod — The City in History 
Andrew Arato 

The Political Sociology of the Frankfurt School 
Jeffrey Goldfarb—Theory and Culture 
Charles Tilly—The Urbanization of Europe 


Louise Tilly 
Comparative Working Class History, 1800-Present 


Arthur Vidich— American Sociai Structure 


raduate Faculty S2-~-~.... 


of Political and Social Science 


Faculty members Charles Tilly (back row, left) and Louise Tilly (back row, right) participate 


with students in a Committee on Historical Studies seminar. 


New School for Social Research 


The New School for Social Research is a university of seven academic divisions including the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, the Graduate School of Management and Urban 
Professions, Eugene Lang College, Mannes College of Music, The New School (Adult Division), 
Otis Art Institute of Parsons School of Design in Los Angeles and Parsons School of Design. 


from around the nation and the world at 
the Graduate Faculty. 

Summer courses begin June 5. Special 
activities include: a two-week examination 
of Liberalism (held in Cortona, Italy); 
an Institute on Critical Studies; an 


To learn more about the Graduate 
Faculty, return the coupon—to 65 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003—or call 
our Admissions Office at (212) 741-5713. 





Graduate Faculty Admissions Office 
65 Fifth Ave., NYC 10003/(212) 741-5713 


I want to know more. Please send me a 
-! Summer Bulletin and a 1989-1990 Bulletin 
as soon as it’s available. 


I am interested in studying: 

C) Anthropology CO) Philosophy 

0) Economics C) Political Science 
©) Historical Studies O Psychology 

© Liberal Studies 0) Sociology 
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